1,000 trained bakers, one for each 

200 men aboard ship. With scores 
of seized German vessels again made fit 
for voyage: and with launchings of 
American-built craft almost daily, the 
pressing call for navy ‘bakers as well as 
other artisans is not likely to wane in 
several years. 

There is ample cause for the popularity 
of the courses in baking at the United 
States naval training schools. The ener- 
vetic bluejacket, usually endowed with 
some foresight, takes the word “promo- 
tion” for his shibboleth. He can go into 
the government bakeshop ashore as sea- 
man, second class, and after three months’ 
instruction the receiving ship accepts him, 
a rated sailor. 

Rated baker, second class, he is dis- 
patched to sea duty. By keeping his nose 
to the dough mixer he advances rapidly 
to baker, first class,—especially if he has 
known the tricks of the oven before en- 
listing,—then to chief baker, to commis- 


Ow navy now requires not less than 
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sary steward, pay clerk, assistant pay- 
master, and ultimatel paymaster. 

The bluejacket baker sees avidly this 
future, and knows it is worth the contest. 
In no other branch of the service is the 
path of pears clearer. When he returns 
to civil life the baker with a record for 
achievement on a first-line warship names 
his own price, and gets it. 

For an account of the instruction which 
these baker’s apprentices are receiving to- 
day the course given the naval students at 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minne- 
apolis, may be considered indicative. Bak- 
ers are also under training on parallel 
lines at the commissary schools of the 
Newport and San Francisco Navy Yards. 

Of the nine regular departments now 
teaching bluejackets at .the Dunwoody 
station, baking is among the foremost in 
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enrollment, apparatus, and scientific de- 
tail. Commandant Colby Dodge, in 
charge of the naval detachment of 800 
men, has been pleased to report to the 
Bureau of Navigation that Dunwoody is 
producing for the navy 200 skilled bakers 
a year. 

The men of the first section to undergo 
drill in the Dunwoody baking laboratories 
have won their ratings and are now some- 
where on the ocean, except four blue- 
jackets at the head of the class who were 
retained by the chief instructor as assist- 
ants. This original company was sent to 
Minneapolis from the Pacific Coast. Some 
of its members made records of sufficient 
merit to warrant their ratings as bakers, 
first class, but it is not the policy of the 
navy to grant this distinction until such 
apprentices have proven their capabilities 
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at sea as well as ashore. However, their 
promotion will come earlier than ordi- 
narily. The bakers now at Dunwoody, all 
of whom were detailed from the Great 
Lakes station, will leave to join the fleets 
at the end of January. 

Professor John C. Summers, head of 
the Dunwoody baking department, has 
what might be termed national knowledge 
of his calling.. Over the last dozen years 
he has been connected with agricultural 
colleges, state experiment stations, or bak- 
ers’ schools in South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Indiana, Colorado, Kansas, Illinois, and 
now Minnesota. From the Operative 
Miller and Baker School in Chicago he 
brought to Dunwoody two practical assist- 
ants, who with the four bluejackets men- 
tioned comprise with Mr. Summers a 
corps of preceptors notably qualified to 
turn out navy bakers with war-time 
celerity. 

Now that the preliminary “shake-down” 
of the naval régime at Dunwoody has 
transpired, now that both civilian and 
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bluejacket students are allotted their 
specific working hours and rules, Instruc- 
tor Summers has defined a compressed 
schedule of work for the sailors, a sched- 
ule at once lucid and correctly progres- 
sive. There are six two-week periods—in 
the laboratory, the experimental bakery, 
the doughroom, with the machines, the 
ovens and, finally, with hand-mixing and 
emergency work. 

Concurrent with the foregoing and 
held vitally important is a one-hour recita- 
tion in the classroom each day throughout 
the course. Elementary chemistry is the 
subject, with an analysis of the chemical 
changes to be observed from the minute 
the doughs are mixed until the bread is 
baked. This study naturally involves the 
rudiments of breadmaking, an examina- 
tion of the essential properties in flour, 
yeas sugar, water, shortening, salt, malt, 
milk. 


The composition and functions of all 
raw materials which go into bread must be 
learned by every apprentice, and not the 
least factor of this classroom instruction 
is a series of lectures on enzymes, their 
secretion and work during the fermenta- 
tion of the dough. 

“Students should be given intensive 
training, not only in the lecture-room and 
laboratory,” says Mr. Summers, “in which 
they are taught theory and the use of the 
laboratory in controlling operations of the 
plant, but they should get repeated prac- 
tice in a well-equipped shop, there to 
apply knowledge gained from studies and 
experiments.” 

Regarding the 12 weeks of routine work, 
it may be appropriate to cite further 
items. To start, the bluejackets are set to 


work in the laboratory of chemistry. Here 
they make simple analyses of such agents 
as moisture, absorption, and gluten on 
flour. These processes are followed by 
expansion tests and gas tests on yeast. 

The first month is rounded out with two 
weeks in the experimental bakery. Each 
man makes individual loaves of the vari- 
ous types of bread, cakes, and pies in 
small quantities. ‘Temperature is a topic 
of intimate attention—temperature of the 
room, the fiour, of water to be used in 
order to obtain the desired degree of heat 
for a newly mixed dough. Percentages of 
ingredients are then taught, as applied 
both to bread and pastry, how properly to 
combine the parts, to ferment, to proof, 
and to bake the loaves. . 

The third fortnight, spent in the dough- 
room, sees the introduction of the future 
sea bakers to work on a big scale. Having 
become proficient in making bakery prod- 
ucts in small amounts, they are ready to 
enter the commercial shop. So goes the 
cook in a private family residence to be- 
come chef of a great hotel. In this new 
department the naval apprentices learn to 
mix bulky doughs both by hand and with 
machines, to control temperature, calcu- 
late time, and adjust the humidity so that 
doughs with perfect fermentations are ob- 
tained. 

To determine when punches should be 
given is another step. It is also required 
here that charts be kept on all doughs run 
during the day. By this time the student’s 
senses of responsibility and accuracy are 
fairly tested. He himself knows that it is 
an advantage if he happens to be brawny 
of arm. 

They proceed to a period of training 
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exclusively on machines. Here the task is 
to"work up large doughs into loaves to be 
panned. In turn the divider, rounder, 
proofer and molder are set in motion, 
while the bluejacket familiarizes himself 
with operating methods and practice. 
Within the designated two weeks he knows 
well the purpose of each, knows it for all 
time. 

Next come the ovens—perhaps to a 
novice these successive tasks which rear 
themselves in his pathway seem almost 
mythological in magnitude and formida- 
bility, but the Dunwoody sailor is a hardy 
antagonist—the ovens, brick and portable. 
To proof, to bake, to fire, in short to 
manipulate best both oven and contents 
for favorable results constitutes this ad- 
vanced stage of the training. By this 
time every bluejacket in the bakery sees 
himself aboard a dreadnaught, counting 
the loaves in thousands, receiving compli- 
ments on their tastiness from his superior 
officers. 

The final two weeks are given over to 
miscellaneous jobs, such as mixing doughs 
by hand to make a variety of pies, cakes, 
rolls, white baking powder biscuit, rye and 
whole-wheat bread. Bench work, too, is 
taught during this period, with its peculiar 
processes for making up rolls, pies and 
bread. As a final touch the men are in- 
structed in the composition and use of dry 
yeast or potato ferment. Not seldom is 
there occasion at sea to fall back on the 
dependable potatoes. 

It may be added that throughout this 
training course the four bluejacket assist- 
ant instructors act as section leaders in the 
several departments. One man instructs 
at the ovens, another at the machines, a 
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third in the doughroom, while the fourth 
is stationed in the chemical laboratory. 

The chief commissary steward in charge 
of instructing at the United States naval 
training station in San Francisco for- 
warded to Dunwoody shortly before the 
first sailors arrived in Minneapolis a list 
of general headings under which he trained 
his bakers, as follows: examination of 
flour, baking tests for flour, yeast, fermen- 
tation, temperature in dough-making, 
changes in dough from flour to bread, 
study of straight and sponge doughs, care 
of shop and equipment, hygiene of worker 
and shop, cakes and pastry. 

It can be gathered that the Dunwoody 
course covers well all these requirements 
and their subdivisions. 

The\bakeshop proper, with its ovens and 
all heavier breadmaking apparatus, occu- 
pies the largest single room of the depart- 
ment, and is on the first floor of the build- 
ing.. Overhead double the space is taken 
up with a classroom for bakers, the blend- 
ing-room, doughroom, laboratory of chem- 
istry, research laboratory and _ experi- 
mental bakery. 

Principal appurtenances of the equip- 
ment, as may be supposed from the fore- 
going résumé of the course, are a three- 
pocket blender, automatic water and flour 
scales and sifter, a two-barrel mixer, 4 
humidifier, a two-pocket divider, a round- 
er, an automatic proofer, a molder and 
extension, a cake machine, a steamroom, 
and a complete selection of racks, tables 
and troughs. 

Though the capacity of the shop is we!! 
over 1,000 loaves daily, 400 is the presen! 
output, enough to supply the general mess. 

(Continued on page 668.) 
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PLAYING THE GAME 

Reports from various parts of the coun- 
try indicate that bakers are accepting the 
government licensing plan with 
grace, and are co-operating to the full 
extent of their power and in a manner 
which is giving satisfaction to the officials 
of the Food Administration. 

This is as it should be. There is no 
doubt that the bakers of the United States 
are just as loyal and patriotic as any other 
class of citizens, and, when they fully 
understand what is —— of them, can 
be relied upon faithfully to perform their 
duty to the public. Nevertheless, there 
seems to have been unnecessary delibera- 
tion on the part of the organized bakery 
trade to get itself fully in line with the 
purposes of the Food Administration. 
Perhaps no one was to blame for this, the 
problem being a difficult one. 

Ample opportunity was given the 
chosen representatives of the baking in- 
dustry to formulate a plan of operation 
under the food control act. that would be 
satisfactory to the Food Administration, 
yet although conventions passed admirable 
resolutions,, committees were appointed 
and had frequent meetings, and there were 
numerous conferences with the authorities 
in Washington, someway nothing definite 
was accomplished. 

There seemed lacking a solidarity of the 
trade, and its attitude, while that of will- 
ingness to conform, was not constructive 
in the larger sense. The tendency seemed 
to be to accent the difficulties and find 
lions in the path, rather than to go to the 
game earnestly and accomplish results in 
line with the obvious tendency of the 
times. The task seemed beyond the capac- 
itv of those who undertook to perform it. 
The trade seemed receptive and defensive, 
rather than constructive and aggressive; 
appearing to ask, “What must we do?” 
rather than, “What can we do?” In con- 
sequence, the bakers marked time, appar- 
ently waiting for the Food Administrator 
to take the initiative. 

This is not said in criticism of the agency 
employed by the bakers to treat with the 
food authorities, which probably did the 
best it could to find common ground of 
agreement and action; nevertheless, the 
facts are that the days ran into weeks and 
the weeks into months, and the baking 
trade evolved no definite and concrete plan 
of action that was acceptable. Thus much 
valuable time was lost, during which the 
bakers might have been adapting them- 
selves to changed conditions, even as the 
millers have done. 

Finally the Food Administration took 
the initiative. On the twelfth of Novem- 
ber, the President, in harmony with the 
desire of the Food Administrator, issued 
a proclamation placing the bakers of the 


United States under licenses to be granted. 


by the Food Administration, and noti ng 
those who engaged in the business without 
a license that they would he liable to the 
penalties prescribed the act. Such 
licenses must be obtained on or before 
December tenth. 


Then followed the promulgation of rules 
and regulations governing those having 
licenses to do a baking business, and, a 
parently, the trade henceforth will 
wholly controlled by the authorities 
through such agencies of regulation as 
they may appoint. Probably this was the 
only way in which the problem could be 
solved, yet it seems regrettable that the 
bakers could not have achieved a method 
of self-government and self-control that 
would have fully met the requirements of 
the Food Administration. Perhaps the 
trade was too large, too widely scattered 
and of too diversified a character to ad- 
mit of this solution, and the only way to 
bring it under control was the one adopted. 

It now remains for the bakers to take 
out licenses and submit themselves unre- 
servedly to the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed for them by the authorities. They 
will doubtless do this in the right spirit, 
and bakers’ organizations throughout the 
country} will best fulfill their useful func- 
tions by co-operating with the Food Ad- 
ministration and assisting their members 
to an intelligent understanding of what is 
required of them. 

The bakery trade, like the milling in- 
dustry, will find that it has much to learn 
in acting under government control. What 
seemed impossible yesterday will be the 
rule of procedure today. It must become 
used to revolutionary methods, and must 
prepare itself to meet demands. The 
country is getting ready for future trials 
of its strength, in which the question of 
bread is one of the most important. 

Precedent and tradition, trade prefer- 
ence, standards, questions of normal cus- 
toms, things which have always seemed 
vital to the well-being of the baking trade; 
all such matters are inconsiderable, meas- 
ured by the grim demands of the emer- 
gency in which the United States now 
finds itself. This is war, and all things 
must. be subservient to its successful 
prosecution. 

Before the country passes through the 
crisis of the coming months, during which 
will be determined its ability to feed not 
only itself, but also its allies, American 
bakers may be called upon to make bread 
out of mixtures such as they never before 
experimented with. Wheat must be con- 
served, and substitutes for it must be pro- 
vided; this is already evident. 

The test of the American baker’s ability 
and mastery of his trade will not lie, dur- 
ing these critical months, in his capacity 
for producing a handsome and dainty loaf 
made exclusively from wheat flour. That 
time is passed. Rather it will rest in his 

ert handling of various admixtures, in 
his ability to produce the most wholesome 
and the most palatable loaf by the use of 
the least possible amount of wheat flour. 

It sounds strange for The Northwestern 
Miller, always foremost in advocating that 
bakers use the very best wheat flour and 
the very choicest ingredients in making 
bread, thus to reverse itself and urge 
them, as they value the safety of their 
country and the welfare of its cause, to 


use every possible means to produce a 
satisfactory and wholesome loaf through 
using but little wheat flour and as much as 
| meng of barley, oats, corn and rye. It 
oes so only because it fully realizes the 
seriousness of the situation and the 
ire necessity of economizing in wheat 
products. 

The opportunity for the exercise of the 
baker’s art in a new direction, that of sav- 
ing wheat flour and utilizing substitutes, 
is really inspiring. He may now show the 
world what he can do to help his country 
in its time of need. Almost any baker 
can make a fine loaf out of high-grade 
wheat flour, but it will take a genius suc- 
cessfully to satisfy his customer with 
substitutes. The Northwestern Miller be- 
lieves that the American baker will prove 
equal to the great task laid upon him by 
the imperative demands of this emergency, 
and that he will not fail or falter in the 
performance of his manifest duty. 





IT CAN BE DONE 


The Northwestern Miller has contend- 
ed that bakers should make a strong effort 
to meet the public demand with a cheaper 
loaf, instead of protesting that it was 
impossible. Nothing is impossible. It is 
up to the bakers to produce a loaf that 
will satisfy requirements; it may not be 
the kind of loaf they prefer to make; it 
peg not be equal in quality to the stand- 
ard they want to maintain, yet, in some 
fashion, it can be done and should be 
done, and if the bakers will not make an 
honest and an earnest attempt to do it, 
it will be done without their co-operation 
and despite them. 

Too many bakers refuse to realize that 
the country is at war. They cling pa- 
thetically to the idea that while there is 
a war in Europe, it does not affect condi- 
tions in the United States, and therefore 
they can continue in the future, as they 
have in the past, to perform their func- 
tions in the usual manner, regardless of 
public protests and the increasing de- 
mand of a large number of people for a 
cheaper loaf. 

The Northwestern Miller has no sym- 
pathy for many of the experiments which 
have been proposed, whereby municipal 
and other authorities, without practical 
experience, are to undertake enterprises 
which have for their object the provision- 
ing of the public. It firmly believes that, 
as a rule, the people are best and most 
economically served by those whose legiti- 
mate business it is to serve them. But 
when it is impossible to accomplish defi- 
nite results through established agencies, 
and these refuse to take the initiative in 
meeting an insistent demand, it becomes 
necessary for others to act, and the ex- 
perimentalist in food economy is justified 
in making the attempt to solve the dif- 
ficulty. 

A recent example of this outside inter- 
vention on behalf of the public seems to 
have justified itself. At least it has shown 
what can be done in the way of producing 
a larger loaf at a lower price, and is 
therefore worthy of consideration. 

Until recently, the bakers of Minne- 
apolis were making a fourteen-ounce loaf 
which retailed for ten cents. The Minne- 
sota Public Safety Commission ordered 
the Occidental Baking Company to make 
a certain quantity of bread, for which it 
was paid five and a half cents a pound, 
the mission attending to its delivery. 
These loaves, weighing sixteen ounces, and 
retailing for six cents, were placed on 
sale at ten retail grocery stores and hand- 
ed to the customer unwrapped. 

After the plan was in operation a few 
days, the price was increased to six and 
a half cents, the additional half cent being 
added to the cost of delivery to the stores. 
Since then, the number of stores handling 
this bread has daily increased, until 
thirty-seven establishments are now sell- 
ing it, and the demand exceeds the supply. 
Approximately ten thousand pounds of 
this bread are being sold daily; it is 
labeled and sold in accordance with the 
requirements of the city ordinance. 

While this bread is not as rich and 
nutritious as the bread ordinarily sold by 
the bakers, not containing as much sugar 
and shortening, yet it is a perfectly whole- 
some loaf, and adequately meets the need 
of the poorer classes, who buy it with 
avidity. It is produced at the price by 
not using the highest quality of flour and 
by reducing the quantity of sugar, malt 
extract and other ingredients. 

The competition of this state bread was 
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soon felt by local bakers, who proceeded 
to meet it by making and selling special 
bread of their own, retailing at about the 
same price, seven cents being the extreme 
limit for sixteen ounces of this cémpeti- 
tive bread. How far the Minnesota Safe- 
ty Commission proposes to go in provid- 
ing cheap and wholesome bread for the 
masses who cannot afford to pay high 
prices, is not publicly stated. Doubtless 
it does not want to continue in the bread 
business, and if the bakers will meet the 
demand with a cheap loaf, the Commission 
will probably be glad to retire in their 
favor. 

Before it does so, however, The North- 
western Miller hopes it will experiment 
still further in cheapening the loaf by the 
use of substitutes for wheat, such as bar- 
ley, for instance. It is a grim fact that 
the barriers against the production of a 
cheap loaf of bread for the poorer classes 
must be taken down. If the bakers them- 
selves will ‘not do it, the authorities must. 

This issue must be met, not by subter- 
fuge or evasion or excuse, but by the 
actual production of a cheap and whole- 
some loaf, and bakers themselves should 
realize the fact and act accordingly. 
There are those who can well afford to 
buy bread of the better quality, and who 
are willing and able to pay accordingly; 
there are also those who must have bread 
and cannot possibly pay the price neces- 
sary to produce the more expensive kind. 
It is the duty of the baker to satisfy both 
classes of buyers, to offer the alternative 
to the public. If he will not do so will- 
ingly, he must expect other agencies to 
intervene. 

Minneapolis bakers are now producing 
a wholesome loaf of good, but not fancy, 
bread, weighing sixteen ounces and retail- 
ing for seven cents. Before the Public 
Safety Commission went into the bread 
business, they offered only a twelve-ounce 
loaf for ten cents. The result shows that, 
under competition, they can do practical- 
ly as well as the state, and the inference 
is that the reason they did not produce 
the cheaper loaf in the first place was that 
they did not want to, preferring to main- 
tain their standard of quality and price. 

This inflexibility of purpose is not the 
right spirit, and bakers who are wise will 
change it, and do so speedily. They must 
meet conditions as they are, not as they 
would like to have them. The importance 
of a cheap and wholesome loaf in these 
times cannot be over-estimated. The 
sagacious baker will accept conditions as 
he finds them; he will make a distinction 
between the well-to-do and the poor, pro- 
viding for the latter a loaf which they can 
afford. By so doing, he will not only act 
in accord with the movement of the times, 
but he will perform a patriotic duty in 
his country’s behalf, and thereby, in the 
end, profit himself and bring credit upon 
his trade. 





THE ROLL OF HONOR 


The Northwestern Miller takes great 
pleasure in publishing, elsewhere in this 
issue, a list of the flour mills in the United 
States which have voluntarily signed the 
agreement with the Food Administrator 
and willingly subjected themselves to the 
rules and regulations promulgated for the 
government of the trade by the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration. 
These are entitled to receive certificates of 
membership signifying their continued 
performance of their patriotic duty to- 
ward their country and its allies. 

It has been impossible in so short a 
time to perfect arrangements with all the 
millers of the country, but additional 
names will be published as soon as they 
are received, and when the list is complete, 
it will be known which millers have fully 
complied with all the requirements of the 
government. 

It follows, equally in the line of patriotic 
duty, that buyers of flour should be care- 
ful to exercise discrimination in. dealing 
only with those millers who have con- 
formed to the law. In this great emer- 
gency, when it is essential, in order that 
the country’s cause may triumph, that 
every man should co-operate to the full 
extent of his ability with the plans of the 
government, no one should knowingly deal 
with a miller who defies authority and 
proposes, for the paltry profit he can make 
by being a trade outcast, to operate re- 
gardless of rules and regulations estab- 
lished solely to insure the continued wel- 
fare of the American people and their 
allies. 
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LOSS OF LAKES’ TONNAGE 


Traffic Report to Council of National Defense 
Gives Figures to Show Effect of Sale of 
Boats Owned by Rail Carriers 


Loss of Great Lakes tonnage since 1914 
and a consequent increased burden on the 
railroads is discussed in a recent report 
by a United States army engineer as traf- 
fic expert of the committee on inland 
water transportation of the Council of 
National Defense. 

With statistics of grain and flour the 
report shows the heavy added demand on 
the railroads was due to the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the 
railroad-owned lake lines that they must 
dispose of their boats. The loss in grain 
shipments by lake, it is asserted, has been 
steady, and besides the strain on railroad 
resources, has affected prospects for traf- 
fie of the New York Barge Canal. 

Prior to the effective date of the order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to the rail carriers that they must dispose 
of their lake boats, says the report, there 
were in service of such railroad-owned 
lake lines a total of 55 boats, ranging 
from 1,840 to 6,500 tons. In accordance 
with the order the lines proceeded to 
dispose of the vessels, and 16, of tonnage 
from 1,840 to 3,300, were sold and re- 
moved entirely from the lakes west of 
Lake Ontario. One boat was sold which 
is in service on Lake Michigan, but only 
on cross-lake trips. 





SERVICE WHICH HAS DISAPPEARED 


The report does not furnish details of 
the sale of the 16 vessels which resulted 
in their withdrawal from service on the 
western lakes, and therefore in the loss 
of tonnage to the Chicago-Buffalo service. 
In regard to this loss the following sta- 
tistics are given: 

The total gross tonnage of the boats 
that have disappeared from service on the 
lakes is 44,080 tons. The loading capacity 
of 90 per cent of the gross tonnage would 
be 40,000 tons for one trip. 

The average round trip for these boats 
was 10 days. They could therefore ac- 
complish 22 round trips during the season 
of navigation. The gross aggregate car- 
rying capacity for one season was 880,000 
tons. The potential carrying capacity of 
the boats, as expressed in bushels and 
barrels, as the case may be, is as follows: 

Eight hundred and eighty thousand 
tons is ual to 29,333,333 bus wheat, 
$1,428,571 bus corn or rye, 36,666,666 bus 
barley, 55,000,000 bus oats, or 8,979,592 
bbls flour. 

The number of freightcars required to 
handle the amount of each commodity 
shown above is as follows: wheat, 1,400 
bus per car, 20,952 cars; corn or rye, 1,600 
bus per car, 19,643; barley, 1,800 bus per 
car, 20,370; oats, 2,000 bus per car, 27,- 
500; flour, 200 bbls per car, 44,898. Al- 
lowing one day for placing and loading, 
three days en route, and one day for un- 
loading, it would require to transport, 
Chicago to Buffalo, if loaded with wheat, 
104,760 car days; with corn or rye, 98,715; 
with barley, 101,850; with oats, 137,500; 
with flour, 224,490. ; 


CHICAGO CLEARANCES FALL 


The clearances fromi Chicago via lake 
for 1914, 1915, 1916, and the first half 
of 1914, 1915, 1916 and 1917, respectively, 
are shown in the following table of flour 
and grain cleared from Chicago via lake 
(000’s omitted), in bushels: 


1914 1915 1916 

Flour, bbis ....... 3,097 2,609 1,787 
BORE  cicedecsse 56,456 16,205 6,301 
WE Abs coweves ses 21,891 25,047 13,966 
GE ote edcecgedee 11,119 3,135 4,791 
| SP POTEET a. dseee 
BOD c's vi wins 05 be 250 a re, 
c——-April to June 30, 

1914, 1915 1916 1917 

Flour, bbis Fuse dents evens 161 
ee 8,210 5,436 527 642 
GOOR. vcicdiccs 7,156 13,218 3,690 1,968 
GED ..0 ceveoses 1,560. 2,320 65 5,663 
MD soca) vende 75 cas cas ass 


GRAIN IN STORAGE AT CHICAGO 

Grain in storage at Chicago upon open- 

ing of navigation, and also at approxi- 

mately June 30, is shown in the following 
table (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
0 


April 18, 1914.. 4,556 8,023 7,514 239 307 
June 27, 1914.. 782. 2,681 2,884 48 83 
April 17, 1915.. 1,149 9,481 11,180 15 487 
June 26, 1915.. 417 1,933 1,455 2 172 
April 14, 1917.. 1,718 2,736 14,315 160 343 


June 30, 1917.. "203 248 1,511 4 63 


All grain for Buffalo by lake is neces- 
sarily unloaded into elevators, where it 


is available alike for reshipment by canal, 
barge, or by rail. 


ADDITIONAL LOSS 18 NOTED 


’ A large number of boats still remain- 
ing in Great Lakes trade have been 
diverted from the Chicago-Buffalo route 
to other service, which has resulted in a 
further loss of tonnage for this traffic 
movement, and thus thrown a still larger 
tonnage, which formerly moved by water, 
upon the rail carriers between Chicago 
and Buffalo. (The report does not ex- 
plain this further loss by diversion.) 


GRAIN THROUGH S00 CANAL 


Official figures of commerce through the 
Sault Ste. Marie canals during October, 
1917, include the following: 

Flour, eastbound through the American 
Canal, 690,920 bbls; eastbound through 
the Canadian Canal, 514,020; in 1916 flour 
shipments eastbound through the Ameri- 
can Canal during October were 1,097,040; 
Canadian, 570,710; totals, both canals, 
1917, 1,204,940; 1916, 1,668,250. 

Flour, eastbound, during seven months 
ending October, 1917, American Canal, 
3,600,451 bbls; 1916, 5,405,668; Canadian 
Canal, 1917, 2,675,398; 1916, 2,796,471; 
totals, both canals, 1917, 6,275,849; 1916, 
8,202,139. 

Grain (except wheat), eastbound, 
American Canal, during October, 1917, 
2,773,359 bus; 1916, 3,566,538; Canadian 
Canal, 1917, 1,318,030; 1916, 3,294,414; to- 
tals, October, 1917, 4,091,380; 1916, 6,- 
860,952. Total for seven months, Ameri- 
can Canal, 1917, 38,330,565; 1916, 33,521,- 
235; Canadian Canal, 1917, 14,928,133; 
1916, 34,658,203; totals, seven months, 
both canals, 1917, 53,258,698; 1916, 68,- 
179,438. 

Wheat, eastbound, American Canal, 
October, 1917, 24,781,060 bus; 1916, 8,- 
968,848; Canadian Canal, 9,933,784; 1916, 
9,475,885; total, October, both canals, 
1917, 34,714,844; 1916, 18,444,833. Wheat, 
seven months, eastbound, 1917, American 
Canal, 82,913,882; 1916, 102,254,129; Ca- 
nadian Canal, 46,538,518; 1916, 72,928,588 ; 
totals, both canals, seven months, 1917, 
eastbound, 129,482,350; 1916, 175,181,717. 

Flour, westbound, American Canal, 
during October, 1917, none; 1916, 91 bbls; 
Canadian Canal, 1917, 10 bbls; 1916, 
none; totals, seven months, 1917, Ameri- 
can Canal, 80; 1916, 361; Canadian Canal, 
1917, 10; 1916, 12,960. 

Grain, westbound, American Canal, Oc- 
tober, 1917, 3,960 bus; 1916, 1,985; Cana- 
dian Canal, none in October this year or 
last year; totals for seven months, west- 
bound, American Canal, 1917, 5,885 bus; 
1916, 6,695; Canadian Canal, none this 
year or last. 





New Company to Build Mill 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 27.—(Special 
Telegram )—Charles E. Robinson, of the 
Robinson Grain Co., Salina, Kansas, is the 
head of a new company which will build a 
mill of 1,200- to 1,500-bbls capacity at 
Salina. 

The company. will be organized with a 
capital of not less than $300,000, and will 
proceed with the construction of the plant 
through letting of the building and equip- 
ment contracts immediately. The Robin- 
son Grain Co. is an old-established concern 
operating 25 country stations in central 
and western Kansas. 

This makes the second new mill at 
Salina this year. Upon its completion that 
town will have five mills, witha total ca- 


pacity of 6,500 bbls. 
R. E. Srerurnse. 





Army Camp Food Inquiry 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 24.—To re- 
fute statements made to the effect that 
there is waste of food at the army can- 
torments, a joint statement has been is- 
suéd by Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker and Food Administrator Herbert 
Hoover as follows: 

“A great deal of complaint has arisen 
throughout the country as to waste at 
army camps. These camps have been in 
thé main but recently organized, and 
maty of the complaints occurred during 
the time that they were in the hands of 
contractors and in process of construc- 
tion. 

“The War department has already di- 
rected the appointment of a committee 
under Surgeon-General William C. Gor- 
gas, which is co-operating with the Quar- 
termaster-General’s Department and the 
Food Administration, and is now actively 


¢ 
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engaged in investigation and in devising 
means for the prevention of waste. 

“The Food Administration has made no 
suggestion as to meatless or wheatless 
days in the camps, and has in no wa 
attempted any regulation or control, 
either directly or indirectly, for the feed- 
ing of the American soldiers.” 

Ricnarp B. Watrovs. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour in Good Demand, and Mills Operating 
Heavily—Demand for Bran Exceeds 
Offerings—Other Feeds Firm 
[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 
PuiLavetPuia, Pa,, Nov. 27.—Spot flour 
steady, with demand fair and offerings 
only moderate. Inquiry good for ship- 
ment, but mill offerings comparatively 
light. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: Winter 
straight, $10.10@10.25. Kansas clear, 
$9.75@10.20; patent, $11@11.40. Spring 
first clear, spot $10.50@10.75, mill ship- 
ment $9.75@10.10; bakers patent, spot 
$11.50@11.75, mill shipment $10.65@10.95 ; 
family brands, $11@11.85. City mills’ 
choice and fancy patent, $11@11.85; regu- 
lar grades winter straight, $10.10@10.25; 
atent, $10.25@10.50. Bran strong and 
igher, due to scarcity, but demand limit- 
ed to satisfaction of absolute needs. Quo- 
tations, car lots, including sacks: soft win- 
ter bran, 100-lb sacks, per ton, $42.50@483; 
spring bran, $41.50@42. 
Samuet S. Daniets. 





Cuigaco, I1t., Nov. 27.—The demand 
for flour continues strong, buyers being in 
the market for quick shipments of pat- 
ents, straights and first clears from both 
spring and hard wheat sections. Values 
have chariged but little within the last 10 
days. Mill representatives having spring 
wheat accounts are unable to obtain suffi- 
cient flour for their trade, the mills mak- 
ing allotments far below present require- 
ments. Spring wheat patents are quoted 
at $10.50@10.70; southwestern 95 per cent 

tents, $10.35@10.50; soft wheat patents, 

10.25@10.50,—jute, Chicago. . White pat- 
ent rye flour is held at $9.30@9.40, jute. 
C. H. CHaten. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 27.—Mills con- 
tinue to operate their maximum capacity 
in an endeavor to fill urgent orders for 
flour. Prices show a reduction this week, 





and nearly all mills are now getting down 


to a quoting’ level which will bring their 
profits to approximately the Food Admin- 
istration requirements. 

R. E. Srerune. 


Bautimore, Mp., Nov. 27.—Flour want- 
ed for export, but domestic buyers ap- 
parently loaded, and maneuvering to get 
purchases to destination. Spot stuff in 
moderate supply: with prices steady and 
nominal. Millfeed 50c ton higher as to 
bran, otherwise unchanged and quiet 


throughout. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 27.—Flour market 
firm, with good demand from domestic 
trade. Sales restricted, as most mills are 
sold up. All offerings of millfeed taken, 
with demand for bran in excess of limited 
offerings. . 

Perer Deruen. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 27.—A quiet and 
unchan market for flour, with offerings 
still light. Millfeed firmly held, with small 
offerings and good demand. 

Louis W. DePass. 





Primary Wheat Figuring Changed 


Food Administration control has made 
a change in primary wheat statistics, and 
totals will be affected adversely in com- 
parison with former years, Wheat orig- 
inally shipped to Kansas City and Omaha 
and then to Minneapolis, which has been 
receiving large. quantities in this way, has 
figured twice in the statistics, at Kansas 
City or Omaha; and again at Minneapolis. 


A similar duplication has been taking 
lace in figuring gg receipts. The 
ood Administration plan prevents this 

duplication. 





Official figures of the rice crop in Japan 
(Imperial Gazette) place the total at 
296,883,925 bus, an increase of 4,668,060 
over 1916 and a gain of more than 30,000,- 
000 over the average. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour outpu: 
at milling centers for the last two weeks 
with comparisons, in bbis: Nov. 25 Nov. 2: 

Nov. 24 Nov.17 1916 1915 
Minneapolis ....499,120 530,205 382,215 457,99 
Duluth-Superior 41,660 40,245 37,030 40,30: 








Milwaukee ..... 6,500 6,000 6,000 26,00: 

Totals ....... 547,280 576,450 425,245 524,29 
Outside mills*. 240,216 ...... . 7 

Ag’gate sprg.787,495 ...... 571,620 ..... 
St. Louis ...... 41,800 39,500 33,800 35,00. 
St. Louist ..... 50,800 656,300 46,700 46,60 
Buffalo ........ 171,900 175,400 126,100 159,45 
Rochester ..... 17,000 16,700 14,300 15,20. 
Chicago ....... 24,750 23,260 23,250 24,00: 


Kansas City.... 83,200 81,100 67,400 64,70 
Kansas Cityt...284,235 276,615 269,355 178,25 


Toledo ........ 48,000 48,900 36,000 39,70) 
Toledof ....... 81,375 83,590 87,080 62,49; 
Nashville** ....133,950 156,400 113,070 80,780 
Portland, Oreg. 21,120 80,590 ..... ..... 
Seattle ........ 45,165 62,675 29,360 23,395 
UNE. acc eesie 36,315 


48,460 52,430 41,190 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Nov. 25 Nov. 27 


Nov. 24 Nov. 17 1916 1915 

Minneapolis ...... 97 §103 74 §103 
Duluth-Superior. §116 $112 $103 §112 
Outside milis* ... 99 §107 60 100 

Average spring.. 98 105 83 10 
Milwaukee ....... 54 50 50 §10 
BE, ZOO vcscccdcn 83 80 83 s 
St. Louist ........ 66 73 77 
\ eee §102 $102 76 
Rochester ........ 84 83 70 
ChICago~. 65 2 ess 93 89 89 92 
Kansas City...... §101 98 94 90 
Kansas Cityt...... 94 91 94 75 
BOGGS crcecicvses 100 §102 75 
MONEE. dicasscdvs 99 87 72 t 
Nashville** ....... 82 85 73 t 
Portland, Oregon... 88 89 
a eee eee 96 §112 71 
TRCOMR 2 vcsvesices 85 91 72 64 

i. Se 9 91 76 
Minnesota-Dakotas 98 105 83 1( 
Other states ...... 87 88 75 


Flour output for week ending Nov. 24 «: 
all above points shows a decrease of 1 pe: 
cent compared with week ending Nov. 17. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis 
but controlled in that city, 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week. 





London Exchange 


London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
» a ) er $4.757, $...... @4.74% $4.70% 
MeOW, BE novcte 4.75 fe cue eee @4.74% 4.70% 
WO. BB cecsac . Teer @4.74% 4.70% 
Nov. 24 ...... 4.75% wneeee @4.74% 4.70% 
Nov. 26 ...... 4.75 fe cseees @4.74% 4.70% 
Nov. 27 ...... 4.75 ¥5 @4.74% 4.70% 


Three-day guilders were quoted tod 


(Nov. 27) at 43. 


AT 8ST. LOUIS 
London exchange at St, Louis was quot: 
as follows: 
8-day 60-day 


Sight 
Nov. 19-24 $4.74% $4.70 


eceeeee $4.74% 


Canadian Crop Estimates 
The following table shows the crops | 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta for 1! | 
as estimated by the Northwest Grain Dealers’ 
Association, also the amount of wheat in- 
spected and left on farms (000’s omitted): 





Yield Cro 

Acres per acre bu 
Wheat ......., 13,800 14.5 200,100 
ETP 7,470 27.0 201,40 
Barley ....... 1,400 20.2 28,20 
Flaxseed ..... 690 6.1 4,509 

Balance in farmers’ hands to mar- 

Ue, WEB Sion 5 be tn bs vdos an eedas 68,864,000 


Amount yet to be inspected, bus... 93,214, 0 
World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s wheat and corn shipments ) 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 














, Nov. 25 Nov. 27 

Wheat— Nov. 24 Nov.17 1916 116 
America ..... 5,977 4,972 6,830 10, 56 
Ra 220 96 560 
Argentina .... 550 326 861,372 8 
Australia ....: 360 560 768 
Others ....... es 14 124 

Tots., wheat. 7,107 5,968 9,654 11. 30 
COMM cicceceds > 751 912 2,878 

On passage-—- 
WE weet “eee > seews $8,244 3 
GOW tase sae Beek. cawks 23,821 21 





Business is -good. Sugar refineries °'¢ 
using us as well as they can, but ther: is 
a little shortage at present. Lard is ‘!¢ 
most ive ingredient, Railroads ‘re 
doing a mS can under present la!or 
conditions. If the Administration says ¢ 
must have a license, we shall get one. 
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LARABEE IS IN NORTHWEST 


Large Southwestern Company Enters That 
Territory by Purchase of Sleepy Eye Mill 
at Sioux Falis—Will Start It at Once 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 24.—The Lara- 
vee Flour Mills Corporation, of Hutchin- 
on, Kansas, yesterday announced com- 
pletion of negotiations which have been 
under way for some time, by which it be- 
comes owner of the Queen Bee mill, Sioux 
alls, S. D., formerly operated by the 
sleepy Eye (Minn.) Milling Co. 

The mill has a capacity of 1,500 bbls 
per day, electrically driven. It has been 
idle for some months. Following the com- 
pletion of certain repairs and changes, 
which will take a few weeks, it will at once 
he put in operation by the new owners. It 
is expected that this will be not later 
han Jan. 1. 

NOW HAS SEVEN MILLS 


The purchase of this property gives the 
Larabee company a total of seven mills, 
with a total wheat flour milling capacity of 
10,300 bbls, distributed as follows: Hutch- 
inson, 2,000; Wellington, 1,500; Stafford, 
400; Maryville, 500; St. Joseph, Mo. (one 
unit installed) 3,000; Clinton, Mo., 1,200; 
Sioux Falls, 1,500. 

All of the mills are operated under local 
management, the entire control of opera- 
tion and of sales being centered at the 
principal office at Hutchinson, Kansas. 


RECALLS SLEEPY EYE PURCHASE 


The announcement of the Larabee com- 
pany’s expansion into the Northwest fol- 
lows closely upon the heels of a similar 
move by the Kansas Flour Mills Co., whose 
purchase of the 2,000-bbl mill at Sleepy 
ixye was announced by The Northwestern 
Miller three weeks ago. Through this ad- 
dition to its milling facilities, the Kansas 
company increased its properties to a total 
of 10 mills, with a capacity of about 11,000 
bbls per day. 





R. E. Sverre. 





FEED OFFICIALS MEET 


Annual Session ‘of Control Association Held 
at Richmond, Va.—Propeosed Changes Sub- 
mitted for Some Wheat By-Products 


The ninth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Feed Control Officials of the 
United States was held at Jefferson Hotel, 
Richmond, Va., Nov. 23-24. 

Owing to the absence at an officers’ 
training camp of S. K. Johnson, president 
of the association, the vice-president, C. S. 
Catheart, of New Jersey, presided. The 
first session was called to order on Friday 
morning at 10 o’clock., An address of 
welcome on behalf of the state of Virginia 
was delivered by Governor Henry Carter 
Stuart, responded to by G. G. Hutchinson, 
of Pennsylvania. An address of welcome 
on behalf of the Richmond Grain Ex- 
change was delivered by Branch B. Mor- 
gan, of Richmond, to which response was 
m = by William G. Crocker, of Minne- 
apous, 

Addresses were made by Dr. C. L. Als- 
herg, chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C., on “How state and 
federal officials can by closer co-operation 
inake their work of supervision of feed- 
ingstuffs more efficient”; by the Hon. John 
Hl. Page, dairy and food commissioner of 
\rkansas, on “The South and the advan- 
tages offered as the source of supply of 
live-stock feeds”; Dr. Carl V in, of 
he United States Public Health Service, 
on “Vitamines.” G, S. Fraps, state chemist 
of Texas, was unable to be present, but 
submitted a paper on “The advantages in 
‘he use of peanut, sey bean, coconut and 
velvet bean meals as feeds for live stock,” 
which was se svg by title only through 
Professor Fuller, of Mr. Fraps’s staff. 

Appropriate resolutions of sympathy 
were passed on the death of two members 
of the association, Messrs. Jones and Stall- 
ings, who have died since the last meeting. 

AN AMAIGAMATION PLAN 

A proposition was submitted which 
provided for the amalgamation of the As- 
sociation of Feed Control Officials of the 
United States with the National Associa- 
tion of Dairy, Food and Drug Commis- 
sioners. Upon recommendation of the 





executive committee this was laid upon 

the table. 

m ot ee discussion followed the re- 
0 executive commitee, regardin 

the definitions of various hominy feeds, 

this matter having been carried over since 
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last year. A number of definitions which 
were considered as tentative for the year 
were adopted; and a proposition was sub- 
mitted inviting consideration of proposed 
changes in definitions of some of the wheat 
by-products. According to the rules of 
the association, members will consider the 
proposed changes during the year and 
they will be discussed at the next annual 


—s 

On Friday afternoon and evening, mem- 
bers of the association and all others at- 
tending the meeting were the guests of the 
Richmond Grain Exchange. Automobiles 
were provided for a trip to the many his- 
torical points of Richmond, terminating at 
the Country Club, where a banquet was 
given by the Grain Exchange. At the 
banquet, addresses were made by Colonel 
E. B. White, Food Administrator for Vir- 
ginia, Thomas L. Moore, of the Dunlop 


was 102 per cent, fuel 65 per cent and 
sugar 32 per cent. During the same 
period feed advanced 102 per cent, but 
on Oct. 1 had declined to 88 per cent 
above the 1916 price. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





R. W. MORRISON MISSING 


Former Correspondent of The Northwestern 
Miller at Winnipeg Had Been at the Front 
Nearly Two Years—Was in Highlanders 


Wiynirec, Man., Nov. 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Sergeant Ronald W. Morri- 
son, formerly representative of The 
Northwestern Miller in this city, was to- 
day reported among the missing, in a 
cablegram from the front, received by 
Mrs. Morrison. 

This brief statement regarding her hus- 








Sergeant R. W. Morrison, Reported Missing 


Mills, on behalf of the Grain Exchange, 
and C. S. Cathcart, on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation of Feed Control Officials. 





CALL BAKERY RULES FAIR 


Master Bakers’ National Organization In- 
forms Food Administration That It Re- 
gards Regulations as Reasonable 


Wasurneoton, D. C., Nov. 24.—Infor- 
mation has been received by the Food Ad- 
ministration from members and officials 
of the National Association of the Baking 
Industry, following the promulgation of 
the baking regulations, demonstrating 
that the bakers consider the regulations 
reasonable and fair. 





A chart is displayed in the bakery sec-. 


tion, made by ay Burns, former presi- 
dent of the National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers and a member of the War 
Emergency Council, that shows the in- 
crease in the cost of flour and other in- 
gredients compared with the increase in 
the price of bread, covering the period 
from July 1, 1916, to October, 1917. 

The chart shows that during this period 
the price of bread advanced 55 per cent. 
On the other hand the price of flour had 
advanced 249 per cent, but on Oct. 1 had 
declined to 128 per cent above the July, 
1916, price. The average cost of other 
bread ingredients advanced 194 per cent 
during this time, but on Oct. 1 had de- 
clined until they were but 119 per cent 
higher. 

increase in the price of shortening 


band was all that was sent to her, and no 
further news is available at present. 
7 G. Rock. 


R. W. Morrison, who had been for a 
number of years Winnipeg representative 
of The Northwestern Miller, took his place 
among the soldiers of his country a little 
more than two years ago, when he joined 
the Cameron Highlanders, enlisting as a 
private, in October, 1915, in Winnipeg. 
About three months later he was promoted 
to the rank of sergeant. 

Mr. Morrison was born in Nova Scotia. 
His ancestors were Scotch, his grand- 
parents having come to Canada from one 
of the western islands of Scotland. By 
working half a day and going to school the 
other half, he obtained an education and 
became a school-teacher at 19. Later he 
en in newspaper work in Winnipeg, 
and for 11 years was editor of the Winni- 

Commercial. He was* capable and 
ular as a member of The Northwestern 
Miller staff, and the unwelcome news of 
him will be received with regret by a large 
circle of friends. 








For the first time in history New Eng- 
land is about to be connected with the 
Middle West by an all-rail route through 
New York City. Through-train service 
between New England points and St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh and other places in the 
Middle West be inaugurated jointly 
by the New Haven and Pennsylvania 
railroad via the Hell Gate Bridge route 
and the Hudson and East River tunnels. 
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FINDS WAY TO SAVE SUGAR 


Campaign of Food Administration Brings 
Out Experimenting for Substitutes in 
Bread-making—Use of Germ Middlings 


The sugar-saving campaign of the Food 
Administration has caused Martin E. Is- 
mert, of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, to announce the result of 
experiments which have long been under 
way in his company’s laboratory with a 
view to reducing the amount of sugar re- 
quired in bread-baking. Mr. Ismert ex- 
plains that his company has no desire to 
protect the process in any way, and that it 
is glad to make it public for the good of 
the baking industry. 

: The process i, fetal, to make a solu- 
tion of germ middlings and water and use 
the strained water in making up the dough. 
The solution is made by taking germ mid- 
dlings in the proportion of 7 Ibs to 100 Ibs 
of flour, placing them in a vessel and 
scalding them with water, after which they 
are allowed to stand for a short time. The 
residuum is then strained out, and the 
water used in making up the sponge or 
dough, —, of course, as much more 
water as may be necessary. . 





RESULTS FROM THE METHOD 


In the experimental work, the resulting 
bread, without the use of either sugar or 
malt, showed an increased expansion, while 
the loaf was of fine texture and excep- 
tional flavor, a trifle sweeter than when 
sugar is used in baking. 

he baking so far done has been in 
laboratory practice, but on a considerable 
scale. This ‘week, however, the Campbell 
bakery at Kansas City will use the process 
in a commercial way, and results of this 
will be announced in a later issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

Germ middlings are ordinarily used for 
feed, and are sold at feed prices. The 
residuum strained out of the water 
amounts to about 25 per cent of the 
amount used in the solution. This is, how- 
ever, still useful for animal feeding, and 
should find a ready market. 


ANOTHER COMPANY HAS PROCESS 


Singularly enough, a large northwestern 
milling concern has also just announced 
the result of successful experiments along 
similar lines. Its process is to take 5 per 
cept of the flour to be used in the batch, 
and let it stand in solution with five times 
the volume of water for several hours, 
keeping the temperature uniform at 150 
degrees. The use of this solution makes 
sugar unnecessary, but does not dispense 
with the desirability of using malt. 





Food Administration Moved 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 24.—Quick 
work was done this week in transferring 
the Food Administration offices from the 
Gordon Hotel to the new building. Little 
or no time was lost in the routine of the 
Administration. 

The building is well adapted for the 
service. The rooms are large and light. 
They are arranged in groups to meet the 
needs of sections of t ‘Administration 
that require offices en suite. There need 
be no lost time in going directly to the 
offices sought, due to an information bu- 


reau, directed intelligently, in the lobby. 


The Food Building and that of the 
Council of National Defense, immediately 
adjoining, have made a new drift of 
pedestrian traffic down in that section, 
and they have to be reached by foot or 
automobile, for as yet the car service to 
the buildings is not near at hand. But 
there are plenty of visitors. It is told 
that one day, since going into the new 
building, Mr. Hoover saw and had short 
conferences with 74 people. 


Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





King Honors Herbert Hoover 


Wasninoron, D. C., Nov. 24—King 
Albert of Belgium made his birthday, 
Nov. 15, the occasion for expressing, 
through Herbert Hoover, chairman of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, his 
high appreciation of the work the com- 
mission is doing for his country. The 
form of his expression was the sending 
of an autographed photograph of him- 
self, a rare honor from King Albert, 
who seldom makes a present of his photo- 
graph. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 31,085 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Nov. 24) 499,120 bbls, 
against 382,215 in 1916, 457,995 in 1915, 
345,300 in 1914. Today all the mills are 
in operation, and the output should 
over 500,000 bbls. A year ago, mills made 
368,995 bbls. 


* 


Minneapolis mills have practically with- . 


drawn from the market. A number of 
them have neither flour nor feed to sell. 
They go over the offers received each day, 
and pick out enough to keep them sold up 
to the 30-day limit. The situation is tan- 
talizing, to say the least. It is confidently 
asserted that, were millers privileged to 
accept all the business offered, they could, 
within 24 hours, book all the flour they 
could possibly manufacture for three 
months to come. 

Complaints are frequently received that 
millers, in booking orders, discriminate 
against bakers. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, millers generally are doing every- 
thing they can to keep their bakery trade 
supplied. Government business is absorb- 
ing a big percentage of the current out- 

ut. The allotment of the government 

usiness for one local mill during Decem- 
ber is 96,000 bbls. When this is taken care 
of, there will not be very much left to go 
around. Bakers who heretofore have been 
in the habit of shopping around from mill 
to mill are not meeting with much success 
in picking up supplies now. Millers, how- 
ever, feel obligated to take care of buyers 
who formerly bought regularly from them. 

Demand is largely for patent flour. A 
great many mills report that first and 
second clears are slow. Choice first clear 
is said to be almost a drug on the market. 
While mills ask nominally $9.10@9.25 for 
first clear in jute, Minneapolis, it is 
claimed that the same grade can be bought 
in Chicago at around $8.75. 

Quotations on patent are 10c bbl lower 
for the week. Mills have had to reduce 
asking 7 because of the advances in 
millfeed. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $9.80@ 
10.10 per 196 lbs in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

* aa 

Bran is exceedingly active, and fully $2 
@3 ton higher than a week ago. Standard 
middlings are possibly $1@2 ton higher, 
but flour middlings and red dog are un- 
changed to $1 higher. 

There is no demand to speak of from 
the East, but considerable western inquiry 
has developed, and anything on track and 
available for quick shipment is picked up 


—. 

Mill quotations are not indicative of the 
market. Mills have nothing to offer for 
either prompt or 30-day shipment, and 
their asking prices are nominal. Jobbers, 
however, report keen demand throughout 
the West and Southwest for both bran and 
standard middlings. Sales of bran are re- 
ported by jobbers at as high as $37 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, and standard middlings 


at $39.30. 

Very little bran is to be had and, con- 
sequently, standard middlings are mov- 
ing more freely than they have. The 
strength in bran apparently is due to 
western consumptive demand and the fact 
that mills have nothing to offer. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $35@36 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 
standard middlings, $87@38; flour mid- 
dlings, $48; red dog, $56@57,—latter in 
140-lb sacks. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 46 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 


capacity of 40,125 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Nov. 24 they made 240,215 
bbls of flour (representing 1,081,000 bus 
of wheat) against 146,375 in 1916. 

Forty-six “outside” mills last week 
shipped 2,150 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 3,890 in 1916. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 25 were in operaion Nov. 27: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C, D, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 3,663,000 
bus, a net decrease from the preceding 
week of 258,000 bus. At Minneapolis there 
was an increase of 50,000 bus, and at Du- 
luth a decrease of 308,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 24, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 


1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 

Minneapolis ....2,823 3,874 6,068 3,255 2,334 
Duluth ........ *840 1,277 6,753 3,161 3,473 
Totals ....05. 3,663 5,151 11,821 6,416 5,807 
Duluth, bonded. ... 328 137 22 177 
Totals ....... 5,479 11,958 6,438 5,984 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Nov. 24, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis .. 36,448 43,773 64,820 61,105 








Duluth ....... *11,967 13,028 62,809 43,358 
Totals....... 48,415 656,801 127,629 94,463 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 1,592 2,651 968 
Totals.....26 seees 58,393 130,280 96,431 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Nov. 24, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 


Minneapolis. 618 10,145 3,990 16,264 16,152 








Duluth ....*1,420 8,123 10,238 9,018 10,440 
Totals.... 2,038 18,268 14,228 25,282 26,592 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 751 169 82 530 
Totals.... 19,019 14,397 25,364 27,122 


*Includes Canadian. 

CAR SITUATION UNCHANGED 

No improvement is noted in the car situ- 
ation at Minneapolis. It is said that south- 
ern Minnesota mills have no complaints to 
make, but city mills get barely enough cars 
to keep them running from day to day. 
As long as the lakes remain open, mills 
can keep going; but owing to the accumu- 
lation of flour and feed at western lake 
ports, it is expected that an embargo 
against lake shipments will be issued 
shortly. 

The Minneapolis Grain Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation at a meeting Nov. 26, adopted a 
resolution asking carriers to pool their 
cars and allow equipment to be loaded to 
any destination. This is believed to be the 
only solution to the car problem. The 
shippers will endeavor to get other organi- 
zations to indorse their action. It is thought 
that pressure can be brought to bear upon 
eastern railroads to interchange equipment 
and allow eastern cars to come west more 
freely. The trouble heretofore has been 
that, when western roads allowed their 
cars to go east, they were tied up indefi- 
nitely, and little or no relief was afforded 
by eastern roads sending their equipment 
west. 

The supply of eastern line empties ar- 
riving at Minneapolis would not keep an 
important percentage of the capacity here 
in operation very long. Mills are able to 
run only because they are loading northern 
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line cars for shipment to western lake 
ports. Mills are filling to the roof what 
cars they get. Two cars were loaded out 
last week, each of which contained 610 
bbls. The 500-bbl car is no longer a 
novelty. 

The National Council of Defense Com- 
mittee No. 1 at Minneapolis last week dis- 
tributed a statement showing what per- 
centage of the cars shipped by Minne- 
apolis milling and grain interests the first 
week in November were loaded to capac- 
ity. The statement gave a comparison with 
the loadings for the first week in October. 
It showed that the campaign for more in- 
tensive loading has had some effect. A 
few mills loaded cars 100 to 110 per cent 
of the marked capacity. On the other 
hand, some of the feed jobbers only load- 
ed 69 per cent of capacity. 

The committee is now at work prepar- 
ing a similar statement of the loading by 
interior mills in the same periods. 


LAKE-AND-RAII SEASON EXTENDED 


H. S. Noble, vice-president of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, was in Min- 
neapolis Nov. 24. Mr. Noble stated that 
his company had received permission from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
extend the lake-and-rail season to as long 
after Nov. 30 as ice and weather condi- 
tions will permit. Shippers, of course, 
will have to pay the excess cost of hull 
insurance. This will vary according to 
the value of the vessel, date of clearance, 
amount of tonnage loaded and length of 
voyage. ‘The cost will be prorated equally 
on all freight on the vessel on weight 
basis. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
has made arrangements to place six more 
vessels in commission after Nov. 30, mak- 
ing a fleet of 19 in all. Only eastbound 
tonnage of flour and grain products will 
be accepted. 

Mr. Noble has gone to Duluth, and will 
make that his headquarters until naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes actually closes. 


A WHEAT SUPPLY CONFERENCE 
Representatives of the various terminal 
markets met with the Food Administra- 
tion officials in Washington last week, and 
brought to their attention the critical con- 
dition existing at terminals relative to 
wheat supplies. Wheat is piling up in the 
country, but to date there has been no op- 
portunity to accumulate stocks at termi- 
nals. Should anything develop that would 
interrupt the movement to termianls, spot 
supplies would soon become exhausted and 
a serious situation result. 
- The Grain Exchange representatives 
wanted the Washington authorities to take 
steps to move wheat from the country to 
terminals, and accumulate supplies against 
future contingencies. It is expected that 
some action will be taken shortly. Minne- 
apolis was represented at the conference 
by G, F. Ewe and F. B. Wells. 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Minne- 


- sota, in less than car lots, in 49-lb cotton 


sacks, is: patent, $10.60@10.70; straight, 
$10.40@ 10.50. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are $36 
@37 for bran, in 100-lb sacks, $39@40 for 
shorts, and $51@452 for flour middlings. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

C. C. Bovey, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, is in the East. 

F. Tilney, purchasing agent for the 
General Baking Co., of New York, is in 
Minneapolis. 

J. Kellogg, vice-president of the Ar- 
mour Grain Co., Chicago, IIl., is a visitor 
in Minneapolis today. 

Frank C. Tenney, member of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, has been 
commissioned a first lieutenant in the 
Coast Artillery. 

W. G. Gooding, of Minneapolis, who 
has been seriously ill, is now out of dan- 
ger, and his ultimate recovery seems as- 
sured. 

George M. Dobie, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Cleveland (Ohio) Macaroni 
Co., is in Minneapolis today calling on 
millers. 

The estate of the late Clarence A. 
Brown, of the St. Anthony & Dakota Ele- 
vator Co., Minneapolis, who died Nov. 10, 
is valued at $147,000. 


Maurice Remstein, Chicago representa- 
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tive of the Concrete Elevator Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has taken out a membership in 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has hung out a service flag with 
23 stars in honor of the employees of the 
company who have joined the colors. 

Thomas L. Daniels, of the Archer- 
Daniels Linseed \Co., Minneapolis, won a 
commission as captain of the artillery in 
the officers’ training camp at Fort Snel- 
ling. 

Fred C. Van Dusen, of the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., Minneapolis, has been 
elected a director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to succeed the late Clarence A. 
Brown. 

William F. Grimm, supervisor of the 
western division of the Fleischmann Co., 
Cincinnati, is in Minneapolis today. With 
him is C, E. Wernig, formerly demonstra- 
tor for the company, but now in the bak- 
ing business at Hamilton, Ohio. 

H. W. Welton, associated with the 
Pittsburgh office of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. for the last three years, first 
as cashier and later in charge of sales in 
western Ohio, has resigned to become 
general manager of the Reichert Food 
Products Co., of Dayton, Ohio. 

Effective Dec. 1, the Minnesota Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission has an- 
nounced that the inspection and weighing 
fees for the handling of grain in carloads 
and cargoes will be increased from 75c to 
$1 per car, or 1,000 bus, on all grain, with 
the exception of corn and flaxseed. 

Two elevators at Lemmon, S.D., burned 
Nov. 21. Incendiarism is suspected. At- 
tempts to burn elevators have been re- 
ported from several points in South Da- 
kota recently, and armed men are nox 
guarding the elevators at Aberdeen with 
orders to shoot suspicious characters 
found loitering in their vicinity. 

Paul J. Stern, president of the Atlas 
Bread Factory, of Milwaukee, is now sta- 
tioned at Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, 
Qhio, in charge of bakery company No. 
2. He is a captain in the quartermaster 
officers’ reserve corps. Captain Stern was 
formerly at Menlo Park, Cal., and later 
at Camp Greene, Charlotte, N. C. 

George W. Black, of Lake Mills, Wis., 
for 20 years a salesman in southern Wis- 
consin for the C. S. Christensen Co., of 
Madelia, Minn., died Nov. 18. C. S. Chris- 
tensen, Sr., and E. E. Lewis, the com- 
pany’s Chicago representative, attended 
the funeral. Mr. Black was 70 years of 
age, and was well and favorably known to 
the trade throughout Wisconsin. 

A. D. Wilson, the Minnesota Food Ad 
ministrator, has issued a warning to 
wholesale and retail food dealers that 
unless the necessary licenses are taken 
out promptly, proceedings will be begun 
against them. Committees of wholesalers 
and retailers have been appointed in 
North Dakota to co-operate with the gov 
ernment in handling the food problems of 
that state. 

The Electric Bread Co., Minneapolis. 
was fined $50 for turning out short-weight 
loaves. Failure to readjust its dividing 
machine when switching from one kind of 
a loaf to another was the cause of the 
short weight. The judge suspended the 
fine when the company’s evidence showe:! 
that the trouble was rectified immediately 
on discovery. Only a few of the short- 
weight loaves were marketed. 


Much interest has been aroused by the 
fact that two southwestern milling com- 
panies have invaded the northwestern 
field within the last month. Early in No- 
vember the Kansas Flour Mills Co. took 
over the 2,000-bbl mill at Sleepy Eye. 
Minn., and last week the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, of Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, completed arrangements for the pur- 
chase of the 1,500-bbl. Queen Bee mill at 
Sioux Falls, S. D. Both plants were for- 
merly operated by the United Flour Mills 
Co., which failed in February, 1916. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


Peter Space has leased the mill at St. 
Francis, Minn. 

A.50-bbl midget mill is being installed 
at Park River, N. D. 

The mill at Morgan, Minn., is again in 
operation, following a long period of idle- 
ness. M. H. Schouveller and William 
Schwede are in charge. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has con- 

(Continued on page 662.) 
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There is no let-up in the demand for 

‘our. Millers are attempting to do noth- 
ing but distribute their output to the best 
possible advantage, giving preference to 
the small family trade and supplying the 
rest of the totally unprecedented demand 
as opportunity offers. Almost every mill 
in the Southwest is daily confronted with 
problems in connection with the allotment 
of its output and how best to distribute its 
ivailable production in order to keep the 
most pressing demands of the trade sup- 
lied. 
The situation is, of course, immensely 
complicated by the quantity of army and 
illies’ export orders, all of which have to 
he taken in and cared for at the expense 
of pressing demands from retailers, job- 
bers and bakers. 

Fortunately there is wheat enough at 
the moment to keep all mills on full time, 
so that the trade requirements can be 
taken care of to the full extent of the 
machinery capacity of the mills. The ill 
aspect of this situation is that, with mills 
vrinding at their present rate, the time 
when all of the wheat shall be exhausted 
can be fixed with reasonable accuracy. 
What will happen after that, no one under- 
takes to predict. 

Prices are declining. October state- 
ments showed, in nearly all cases, an earn- 
ing greater than contemplated; and mills 
are now taking steps to correct this excess 
profit account by reductions in flour prices. 
The earnings were, of course, due wholly 
to the fact that mills ran full time as 
against a prospective half time, to profits 
in hag purchases and to the untoward rise 
in offal prices. Many mills fear that, as 
soon as flour prices are cut, all of these 
other factors will also reverse themselves; 
hut the chance has to be taken, and most 
mills are reducing their figures on flour 
0c or more per bbl. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported. to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Week Jciscdebenuss ees 83,200 101 
Lust weet s..sstencunee anu 81,100 98 
Year a0 ics ¢dsanenene aes 67,400 94 
T'wO Years ABO weccsssccee'é 64,700 90 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
_ The output of 68 mills in Nebraska, 
‘Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
'f Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
vestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

8 week ...ce0s 301,920 284,236 94 
Last Week ssseve 301,920 276,616 91 
ar Q@8. séaneue 285,120 269,357 94 
o years ago... 235,920 178,255 75 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
cre 10,782 bbls this week, 7,854 last week, 
'5,399 a year ago and 11,363 two years ago. 
_ Out of 68 mills reporting 61 reported 
business good, and 7 fair. 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX HITS 


As the matter of the excess profits 
‘ax provision of the new income and 
profits tax law becomes better understood, 
it develops that milling enterprises in the 
Southwest, as no doubt elsewhere, are 
especially hard hit by the excess provisions 
of the law. The enterprises referred to 
are those which, for one reason or another, 
have long carried their capital investment 
account at a low, in some instances almost 
a nominal, figure. 

With profits exempt from taxation only 
to the extent of the 9 per cent plus the 
33,000 flat corporation PF saliva concerns 
which have thus carried their capital in- 





vestment account low are confronted with 
the prospect of being taxed to the extent of 
approximately 50 per cent of their earn- 
ings in the calendar year. The situation of 
these enterprises is made the more uncom- 
fortable because of the fact that, in the 
period from Sept. 10, they have as yet no 
assurance that the excess profits tax will 
be accepted as a cost item under Food Ad- 
ministration regulations. 

In instances, milling corporations are 
preparing to negotiate with the internal 
revenue department with the purpose of 
securing authority to revise their records 
so that the tax exemption may be based 
upon their actual capital investment 
rather than upon the doure which they 
have habitually carried in their own 
records. 

In certain instances, this will be ren- 
dered the easier because of the circum- 
stance that the revenue department, in 
connection with the corporation tax, last 
year compelled a raise for taxation pur- 
poses from the capital value carried on the 
company books and reported by them for 
tax accounting. In other known cases, if 
this elevation be not allowed, certain mill- 
ers would not be able to earn enough, 
under the 25c a bbl limitation, to pay their 
federal tax for the period. 

An iniquitous factor in the situation is, 
—as illustrated by known instances in cer- 
tain milling towns,—that mills of approxi- 
mately equal capacity and capital invest- 
ment will be compelled to pay widely dif- 
ferent amounts in the form of excess 
profits tax, ‘the difference being occa- 
sioned by the fact that one has a compara- 
tively large capital, while another, owned 
as a close corporation and accustomed to 
charging off plant improvements and addi- 
tions and maintaining a low investment 
account, shows by its records a relatively 
small capital value. 

One mill with a certain earning has, in 
brief, to pay - to 40 per cent of its gain, 
while its neighbor, with the same total 
profit, is wholly exempt under the excess 
tax provision of the law. 

The situation brings to Jight, by the 
way, the fact that nearly all flour mills are 
under-capitalized and under-valued in 
their own books,—the business of watering 
stock and expanding capital value by any 
sort of special stock issues being rare in 
the milling industry. 


EXPORT ALLOTMENT FILLED 

The office of the Milling Division of the 
Food Administration at Kansas City an- 
nounced early in the week that the allot- 
ment of 400,000 bbls of flour for export to 
the allies was fully and generously filled 
by mills in this division. In nearly all in- 
stances, mills made their offers promptly 
and in generous amount, in spite of press- 
ing demands of their own domestic trade. 
In a few cases only was it necessary for 
the Administration office to call for offers 
from millers who believed their domestic 
demand should take precedence. In every 
such case, however, the request from the 
Milling Division office was fully and 
promptly complied with. 

Many of the larger mills in this section 
are supplementing their own grinding of 
flour for Administration orders by pur- 
chases from smaller mills. Such purchases 
are, however, limited to mills which have 
signed the millers’ ent, and some 
small mills which have held out on signing 
have been denied business which they 
might otherwise have had. 

Meanwhile, the stress of army demand in 
the Southwest has been exceedingly heavy, 
and some mills running to 50 cent 
or more of their capacity on army business 
have had to be excused ‘from supplying 
their full allotment on allied orders. 


ENORMOUS BRAN DEMAND. 
Demand for bran continues unabated, 
while further advances in prices were 
scored this week. Buying is from all ter- 
ritories, with the South, especially Texas, 


most active. Texas is taking bran from 
Kansas mills at equal to $1.87 per 100 lbs, 
7@8e over Kansas City shipping basis. 
Shorts are also in excellent demand, but 
the call for heavy feeds is much less active 
than that for bran. 

While the demand seems constantly un- 
satisfied, the production of millfeeds is 
certainly ter than ever before in the 
history. of the Southwest. Dealers say 
that the increased minimum carload re- 
quirement in flour shipments accounts for 
much feed, the demand for mixed cars 
being particularly heavy. The fact that 
all straight feed shipments are in capacity 
loaded cars may also have something to do 
with the remarkable absorption of mill- 
feeds. 


FEDERAL COMMISSION INVESTIGATION 


Several representatives and expert ac- 
countants connected with the Federal 
Trade Commission arrived in Kansas City 
today and announced their purpose to con- 
duct an investigation of terminal elevator 
companies and other grain handlers. The 
study of conditions will be similar to the 
investigation of flour-milling carried out 
earlier in the autumn. Its purpose, repre- 
sentatives of the commission stated, is pri- 
marily to learn actual handling costs of 
grain at terminals. 


WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. INCREASE 

An error in telegraphing made The 
Northwestern Miller say, in last week’s 
issue, that the “Wichita (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co.,” was about to build a 1,000- 


bbl mill at that place. The name should | 


have read Wichita Flour Mills Co., which 
already operates a 1,000-bbl mill there and 
which is now to add another unit of similar 
or somewhat greater size. 

The new mill will be housed in a com- 
plete new steel, concrete and glass build- 
ing on a part of the site immediately east 
of the present plant. While it will be prac- 
tically a duplicate of the present mill, built 
three years ago, it is believed that when 
both mills are keyed to their full capacity, 
the concern will, upon completion of the 
new unit, have a total capacity of approxi- 
mately 2,500 bbls. 

The completion of the new mill will give 
Wichita a total of seven milling units, 
operated by four companies, with a total 
daily capacity of about 6,500 bbls. 


NOTES 


Frank H. Knighton, of Samuel Knight- 
on & Son, New York, is spending several 
days calling on his mill connections in the 
Southwest. 

O. F. Oleson, manager of the export de- 
partment of the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, is in town today en route to New 
York and Washington in connection with 
foreign trade matters. 

J. Wesley Blair, of the Blair Milling 
Co., Atchison, Kansas, left last night to 
attend a district meeting of corn millers 
at Little Rock, Ark., after which he will 
spend a fortnight at Hot Springs. 

Otto Bresky, of Bresky Bros., Boston, 
spent a part of last week visiting the trade 
in Kansas City, and a day at Atchison, in- 
specting the property of the Atchison 
Flour Mills Co., recently acquired and put 
in operation by his brother, Harry Bresky. 

Sidney R. Swaller, son of Otto Swaller, 
manager of the Williamson Milling Co., 
Clay Center, Kansas, has just passed ex- 
amination for the aviation section of the 
signal corps, with an “A” grade, and been 
ordered to the nd training school at 
Berkeley, Cal. He will leave for that post 
next week. 

N. Marcillo, export manager for the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, was here for a day this 
week on his way to New York and Wash- 
ington in connection with government 
regulations governing flour exports to 
West Indies, where his company has a con- 
siderable trade. 

A. L, Jacobson, manager of the Atchi- 
son (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.,°in town 
yesterday, says that, after many annoyin 
delays, his company now has its mill 
started and running full time. . Ample 
wheat is being obtained for present needs, 
with a certain prospect of full-time opera- 
tion for many weeks. 

Theodore F. Ismert, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., L. E. Moses, 

resident of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
yron E. Humphrey, of the Chickasha 
(Okla.) Milling Co., and Frank Kell, of 
the Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas, spent the week at Washing- 


645 
ton and New York as as al committee 
from the Southwestern Millers’ League, 


engaged on traffic matters. 

Karl E, Humphrey, manager, and A. J. 
Stone, sales-manager, of El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., were here a 
part of the week. Mr. Humphrey says 
milling is at high tide in Oklahoma and 
promises to continue so throughout the 
season, save for the danger that the Food 
Administration may over-estimate the 
amount of wheat in the state and order so 
much of it shipped out that home mills 
will be without supplies in the spring. 

Ferrar Tilney, general buyer for the 
General Baking Co., New York, is in the 
Southwest calling on mills, following a 
similar visit to millers in the Northwest. 
Mr. Tilney says the experience of coming 
out to the mills to buy flour has already 
lost its novelty, and that he is becoming 
entirely accustomed to the new order of 
things. He stated that he had been rather 
surprisingly successful in securing offers 
of supplies on his present trip, considering 
the generally congested condition of the 
mills’ trade. 

Plans for completion of the new mill of 
the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. are 
being speeded up by reason of unexpected 
good luck in securing shipment of equip- 
ment. Original = hardly contemplat- 
ed completion of the mill before late in 
the spring, but 60 per cent of the equip- 
ment has already been shipped from t 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. shops at Indian- 
apolis, and the full schedule of machinery 
will be at Omaha early-in January. Bar- 
ring unexpected delays, it is now ho to 
have the new mill, which will be of 1,600 
bbls capacity, ready for operation by 
April 1. 





WICHITA 

Flour demand continues strong, and 
mills have no trouble in disposing of all 
they can grind. : 

Farmers are hauling wheat to market, 
and their deliveries are largely controlled 
by the supply of empty cars that country 
elevators are able to secure. The car short- 
age is the most important factor in this 
territory just now. Even the corn and oat 
movement is handicapped thereby. In 
some instances country elevators were re- 
fused cars for oats shipment, because they 
had no order from the government. 

Local mills are quoting flour today at 
$10.60. Bran has advanced, being now 
worth $1.75@1.80; mill-run bran, $2; 
shorts, $2.35@2.40,—basis Missouri River. 

WHEAT CONDITION 

Reports concerning growing wheat dif- 
fer. Some parts of Sumner County re- 
port conditions good. Others say that the 
wheat is suffering from lack of moisture. 
A light rain fell in some sections this week, 
but whether it was enough to do any ma- 
terial good remains to be seen. Every one 
is. agreed that a good soaking rain or a 
pos snow is badly needed now, and if the 
dry weather lasts much longer it will have 
a disastrous result on ‘the growing wheat. 





Flour Stocks Exhausted 

W. H. Hayward, secretary C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Baltimore: Trade with us 
has recently been active. We have found 
an excellent demand from domestic buy- 
ers, and are able to take care of all of our 
surplus for export through the usual chan- 
nels. 

Stocks of flour in Baltimore are very 
light. There is, in fact, a. distinct short- 
age in some grades, particularly in springs. 
I understand that a good deal of flour is 
on the way from the West to the seaboard, 
but in the meantime spot stocks are ex- 
hausted. 

My information is that the bakers here 
will do everything possible to co-operate 
with the Food Administration under the 
new license system. I think ‘there is no 
question that they will be willing to do 
everything in their power in the present 
trying situation. , 





Illinois Master Bakers Meet May 7-9 

The 1918 convention of the Illinois As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry will be 
held May 7-9. Decatur and a 
are after the meeting, and a referendum 


postal vote will be taken to decide which 


city gets it. The place selected will be 
named at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee on Feb. 10, in the successful city. 
The programme will include a number of 
whiears speakers. 
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The flour output. of Chicago mills for 
the week ending Nov. 24 is estimated at 
24,750 bbls, or 93 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 23,250, or 89 per cent, last 
week, 23,250, or 89 per cent, in 1916, and 
24,000, or 92 per cent, in 1915. 

The flour situation as regards supply 
and demand, or prospects for increased 
offerings from mills, has changed but little 
over that of last week. It is amusing to 
hear stories on the street that spot flour 
can be sold today, of practically any 
grade, at 40@60c bbl over flour to arrive 
from mills 10 days hence. The interesting 
part is that there is no spot flour to be had. 

This condition is quite akin to that of 
Minneapolis mill quotations, which are 
$10.60, based on 98-lb cottons. Buyers are 
pleased at the quotations named, and will 
accept various quantities, but the mills 
have none to offer. Of late, there have 
been two or three days each week when 
salesmen for the three leading Minne- 
apolis mills have been withdrawn from the 
streets and their time devoted to sales of 
rye and barley flour, and taking care of 
mill collections. 

Flour brokers and middlemen who prior 
to the declaration of war enjoyed a great 
volume of business from mills of large 
capacity have found it necessary to divert 
their accounts to smaller ones. This is 
attributed to the demand made of the 
large mills for flour for war use and to 
fill up the “holes” that have been empty 
for some time. 

A comparison in large and small ac- 
counts is illustrated by a miller’s agent 
who also jobs in this market, who found 
that he had flour coming this week on one 
day from 42 mills, ranging from a car lot 
up. This same man has been known to 
have had, in former times, 30,00 to 40,000 
bbls coming from not more than three or 
four mills. 

The difference in price of patent and 
straights does not exceed 10@20c bbl from 
any territory tributary to Chicago. There 
is a variation, however, in spring wheat 
first clears. This grade is scarce, and 
some mills whose quality has been well 
established in Chicago are asking within 
40c of the price of full patents. It would 
be difficult today to contract for a good 
spring wheat first clear, of fine quality 
and strength for less than $9.60@9.80, 
jute. 

: Chicago mills have no complaint to make 
as regards trade. Each miller here is on 
record that he will supply 10,000 bbls of 
flour monthly to the War — 
One contract of this kind was placed last 
week at the same quotation as the miller 
was asking his regular trade. 

GAMBLING IN GRAIN MUST CEASE 

Part of the grain trade here had hys- 
teria this week, owing to fears of the 
Board of Trade being closed. The direc- 
tors had meetings on three days, two of 
them being specials. The failure to under- 
stand the attitude of the United States 
district attorney, Robert W. Childs, and 
of the Food Administration, was. respon- 
sible for the uneasiness. 

There were no orders issued by either 
that would cause trouble, had the traders 
stopped to think about the situation, but 
the mere mention of the name of the dis- 
trict attorney was sufficient to scare many 
of the smaller ones, who were willing to 
take the wildest kind of rumors as the 
truth, as against assertions of leading au- 
thorities that there was no intention to 
close the Board of Trade. 

All that was desired was that the ex- 
cessive speculation be cut out. They also 


asked whether it was possible to separate 
the hedging trade fein 


the gambling 


speculation, as they called it. The buying 

of grain futures one minute and selling 

them out the next they term gambling. 
OATS ADVANCE ON HEAVY PURCHASES 

Purchases of cash oats by the govern- 
ment and the Wheat Export Co. in the last 
two weeks have been around 20,000,000 
bus, about equally divided. The govern- 
ment bought outright, while the Wheat 
Export Co. purchased futures and ex- 
changed them for the cash grain, They 
took the surplus off the market, and the 
advance of over 10c in the last two weeks 
has been the result of their buying. Most 
of the futures were bought from specula- 
tors and hedgers. 

Cash oats are now above 70c, the highest 
of the season, and the surplus of the pri- 
mary market has been absorbed. There 
are oats in store here that were taken in 
on September delivery for seaboard ex- 
porters who have been unable to get cars 
to move them out. One of the largest cash 
handlers said that he can buy plenty of 
oats in the country, but it is a question of 
cars. A large cereal interest says it is 
hedging purchases of cash grain by sales 
of the manufactured product. 

WATCHING UNSCRUPULOUS ADVERTISERS 

The wording of advertising matter in 
streetcars and on billboards by millers is 
being carefully watched by the Food Ad- 
ministration. The local division this week 
was notified that a milling organization 
was carrying space in the streetcars in 
one of the cities in this zone wherein the 
flour advertised is claimed to carry a 
“greater water absorption than ordinary 
flour.” 

While there was no defined comparison 
made between the flour so advertised and 
other grades as to loaf volume, it was 
ruled that the wording, did not comply 
with the intent of the Food Administra- 
tion. Salesmen for certain well-known 
mill brands have been instructed to tell 
their customers not to lay too much stress 
on a full spring or a full hard winter 
wheat patent, straight or clear, and in 
some instances mill brands have shown a 
change in their advertisements. 


NOTES 

Shipments of 190,000 bus wheat were 
made by lake to Buffalo this week, to the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. 

F. B. Theodore Kipp, Jr., of the Theo- 
dore Kipp Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, milling 
engineers, has been on this side for a few 
days, investigating milling equipment and 
milling conditions generally. 

J. Barrington White, of London, Eng., 
commissioned by the British government 
to visit this country to gather information 
concerning the milling of corn and other 
grain products, and the buying of food- 
stuffs, is at present on the Pacific Coast. 

All the larger grain speculators are out 
of the market, and say that they will stay 
out during the remainder of the war. They 
have been given a private tip that, unless 
they are careful about their operations, 
they will be prosecuted under the food 
laws. 

Purchases of wheat by the Grain Cor- 
poration this week were 264 cars, most of 
which went to store for the milling trade. 
Receipts were 584,000 bus, and -shipments 
378,000. Chicken feed interests were 
given a few cars. Last week 370 cars were 
purchased. 

Paul Klopstock, of Paul Klopstock & 
Co., Ine., New York City, was here Thurs- 
day and Friday on his way to New Or- 
leans where the company recently opened 
an office. He will visit San Francisco, 
Portland, Oregon, and Minneapolis on his 
return trip. 

There is only one application posted for 
membership on the Board of Trade, and 
that is a transfer from a deceased member 
to another member of the same concern. 
There are a number of inquiries, but no 


bids at anywhere near the recent asking 
price, $5,000. 

The large houses in the grain trade have 
taken out their license from the Food: Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation, as re- 
quested by Howard B. Jackson, but some 
of the smaller ones and individual traders 
have not done so. The license costs noth- 
ing, and the wise ones are complying with 
the request. 

Cash corn handlers have ceased bidding 
to arrive, as country holders have lost so 
much money on shipments sold on speci- 
fied grades that they refuse to trade on 
grades for future shipment. Shippers who 
have sold corn to arrive cool and sweet at 
eastern points have difficulty in filling 
their sales, and have been forced to buy 
kiln dried. 

All western railroads have been prom- 
ised more cars by the War Board. The 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 
has sent out cars to move wheat, but in 
some instances they have been returned 
with corn. There are no restrictions on 
cars, and any that are in condition to carry 
loads are used. 

“Mills in this territory appear to have an 
ample supply of soft coal for their use. 
The price established by the government 
for mine run is $2.55 per ton at mines. 
Figuring the freight from central and 
southern Illinois points, where the mines 
are largely located, at $1.25 per ton, the 
rate to Chicago would be $3.80, and 25c 
over that figure for lump size. 

Complaint has been made to B. A. Eck- 
hart, chairman of the Milling Division of 
the Food Administration, that certain 
wholesale grocers in Chicago, in order to 
advance the sale of their brands of flour, 
have advised retail grocers that each sale 
of sugar must carry with it a certain quan- 
tity of flour. The Division has issued a 
bulletin stating that sales of this charac- 
ter will not be permitted. 

John J. Stream, vice-president of the 
Board of Trade, and active member of 
J. C. Shaffer & Co., has been appointed 
administrator of corn and oats by Herbert 
C. Hoover. The position was offered Mr. 
Stream more than a month ago, and de- 
clined, but pressure from friends induced 
him to accept it. Mr. Stream is a young 
man who has been in the grain trade all his 
life, having started as a messenger boy for 
Charles Counselman, and later managed 
his business. 

Among visitors in’ Chicago this week 
were O. D. Fisher, secretary of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., who 


- was here Wednesday on his way to New 


York City; B. D. Ingels, chief chemist of 
the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, on 
Wednesday; Theodore Ismert, of the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and M. E. Humphrey, secretary and man- 
ager of the Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., 
who was here Tuesday en route to New 
York City and Washington. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Nov. 24.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 6,500 
this week, representing 54 per cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 6,000, or 50 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with the same capacity 
turned out 6,000, or 50 per cent. The rye 
flour production this week was 3,700 bbls, 
against 2,500 last week. 

Flour business was good, and mills were 
able fo book considerable. Inquiry was 
good from all sections. Stocks are light, 
and buyers are anxious to replenish. 
Choice city brands of hard spring patent 
were quoted at $11.30, and straight at 
$10.90, all in cotton. 

Clears were held firm at $10, in jute. 
Demand was from bakers, who 
—— freely. Mills have light stocks on 
hand. Shipping directions came in freely, 
both on patent and clear, and millers were 
able to load out a moderate amount. More 
cars are needed, especially for eastern 
equipment. 

Rye flour was firm, demand good from 
all sections, and mills sold considerable. 
Production would be increased if loading 
equipment could be secured. Pure was 
held at $9.50@9.90, and country blends 
at $8.25 for dark and $9.10 for white, all 
in cotton. Eastern demand brisk, while 
state and local business was satisfactory. 

Corn meal was steady, with yellow and 
white quoted at $5.09 in 100-lb cotton 
sacks. Grits were in good demand at 
$5.10. Corn flour was in brisk demand at 
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$5.30 in 100-Ib cotton sacks. Mills are 
operating as heavily as possible, as re- 
ceipts of corn are rather light. 

Millf was strong and higher, with 
bran and middlings up $1 ton. Offerings 
from northwestern country mills were 
light. Shippers were in the market for 
feed for prompt shipment. Eastern de- 
mand improved, and transit feed at junc- 
tion points sold readily. Gluten feed has 
advanced $3 ton and hominy feed $3. 

The state trade continues good, espe- 
cially in mixed cars with flour. Country 
dealers were liberal buyers. Stocks of ail 
grades of feed are light, and buying will 
be heavy this fall. Choice screenings sold 
readily, but poor grades were slow. 

Demand for milling wheat continues 
brisk. Government prices prevail, and re- 
ceipts continue light. 

NOTES 

The Chicago & North Western Rialto 
elevator here has been closed for a few 
days, for repairs and general overhauling. 
It is operated by the Rialto Elevator Co. 

The Bartlett Frazier elevator at Mani- 
towoc, Wis., narrowly escaped destruction 
by fire on Nov. 19. Overheated furnace 
pipes are believed to have caused the blaze. 

The Hirt Bros. Milling Co., Antigo, will 
start operations in its new flour and fee 
mill Dec. 1. The mill at Deerbrook ceased 
operations Nov. 24, and the equipment is 
being moved to the new plant. 

George A. Schroeder, traffic manager of 
the Chamber of Commerce, was elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, at the 
annual meeting held in New York. 

The~Ripon (Wis.) Roller Mills have 
been purchased by H. C. Nash and A. W. 
Stewart, both of Ripon, from T. D. Genge 
& Co., who have conducted the business 
for many years. Possession will be given 
Dee, 1. 

Lee M. Powell, of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., was a member of a class of 73 
Knights Templars who received the Scot- 
tish Rite degrees up to the thirty-second 
and the Arabic degree in the Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine, this week. 

The Milwaukee Feed Dealers’ Associ:- 
tion, at its annual meeting, elected the fol- 
lowing officers:. president, Jacob Held; 
vice-president, John Smith; treasurer, 
Edward Stellenerk; secretary, Ernest 
Graetz. The annual banquet was held on 
Wednesday evening at Hotel Blatz. 

Further enlargement of the plant of the 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, which was 
purchased early this year by the Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., is forecasted by the 
request of the company to the common 
council that the dead end of LaFayette 
Street be vacated. Since the transfer of 
the mill it has been enlarged in capacity 
from 250 to 500 bbls. It also is intimated 
that an elevator and additional warehouse 
will be erected next year. 

In order to facilitate the receipt of 
coal and to provide an outlet for flour, 
feed and other commodities on the Great 
Lakes, the Chamber of Commerce has «il- 
dressed a petition to Secretary Redfield, 
of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, urging that all aids to navigation 
be in position and crushers placed in serv- 
ice to break the first layers of ice until 
such time as navigation is absolutely iim- 


possible, 
H. N. Writsox 





No Increase in German Grain 


A cabled report of a debate in the 
Prussian Diet contains the following: 
Herr Hosch, conservative, said that for 
various reasons it could not be expected 
that the grain production of Germany 
would be increased materially during the 
war or for some time thereafter. He sug- 
gested that the government give its at- 
tention to potatoes. The president of the 
food relations board confirmed the grain 
statements of Herr Hosch, saying that 
there was a lack of labor, draft animals, 
artificial fertilizers and fuel. 





Siam notified all German and Austrian 
firms to liquidate, and among them was 
one rice-milling firm, two shipping firms 
and three importing houses. Siam 
clared war on the two countries July ~”. 
1917. A large part of Siam’s shipping 
was under German control, and numerous 
steamers, lighters, tugs and barges of 
German ownership were in Bangkok har- 
bor. 
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Demand for flour throughout Ontario 
and the eastern provinces continues good. 
Mills are getting more orders than they 
can possibly take care of at the moment. 
Export business is brisk. Sales are now 
being made on the basis of West St. John 
or Portland, the port of Montreal being 
closed for the season. 

Prices are steady at last week’s quota- 
tions. Manitoba first patents, $11.50 bbl; 
seconds, $11; first clears, $10.60; 90 per 
cent winters, $10.20,—all in 98-lb bags, 
delivered, in mixed-car lots with feed, On- 
tario points. Straight cars of Ontario 
winters in bags, $10 f.o.b. Toronto. Blend- 
ed flour in wood, $11. 

WINTER WHEAT 

Winter wheat deliveries have practically 
ceased. Mills are all anxious to secure 
enough wheat to enable them to complete 
contracts taken some time ago, but farm- 
ers seem to be quite indifferent to deliv- 
eries. Prices remain unchanged. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 Ontario, $2.10@2.15 bu, f.o.b. 
shipping points; No. 1 northern, $2.311,; 
No. 2 northern, $2.2714,@2.28,—track Bay 
ports. 

MILLFEED 

There is a decided improvement in the 
demand for bran, and for straight cars 
the price is now quoted at $37 ton, Mont- 
real freights, although it is still selling in 
mixed cars at $35. Shorts are selling at 
$40@42; middlings, $50. There is also a 
better demand for reground oat hulls, and 
the price has advanced to $23, Montreal 
freights. 

CEREALS 

Owing to the strong market experienced 
this week in oats, the cereal mills have 
heen compelled to advance prices, and 
rolled oats are now quoted at $4.30@4.40 
per 90-Ib bag. Oatmeal in 98-lb bags, 
“4.70. There is also some inquiry for ex- 
port, but most of the mills have all the 
business they will be able to handle for 
the next few weeks. 


COARSE GRAINS 
There is a good demand for Ontario 
oats, and prices have been advanced to 74c 
f.o.b, shipping points. Deliveries, how- 
ever, are disappointing. Barley is un- 
changed at $1.22 bu, track. -As there has 
been less inquiry for rye, the price has 
heen reduced to $1.72 bu. 


NOTES 

John Harrison, Owen Sound, Ont., of 
the firm of Harrison Bros., flour millers, 
is dead. He is survived by his wife and 
one son, Robert, in the business. 

According to an order-in-council passed 
at Ottawa, in the case of exports to the 
United States, the collector of customs at 
the point of exit may grant a license for 
flour if shipment is of.less quantity than 
25 bbls. 

An order-in-council has been passed to 
the effect that all Canadian flour mills 
having a capacity of 100 bbls or over may 
not operate after Dec. 1 without a license 
from the food controller. Licenses are op- 
tional in the case of mills with a less daily 
capacity, but will be granted upon appli- 
cation, in which case such mills will be 
subject to the same rules as those upon 
which the licensing provisions are .com- 
pulsory. The food controller is empowered 
to make rules with respect to the sale, dis- 


tribution and transportation of flour mill 
products. 





Food Administrator Hoover, according 
to a news dispatch from Washington, has 
advised cattlemen of the Southwest to buy 


cottonseed cake only as needed, having 
found after a survey that there will be a 
full supply and probably a surplus as a 
result of export embargo. The cottonseed 
crop is reported late but ample. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Nov. 24.—The heavy 
demand for flour in the prairie provinces 
shows no signs of being satisfied, and the 
mills of larger capacity have a greater 
volume of business now upon their books 
than for many months. Besides the do- 
mestic demand, a goodly share of govern- 





f.o.b. cars, western Ontario, Manitoba or 
Saskatchewan. 

The cereal mills of the West are finding 
it impossible to fill their orders for rolled 
oats and oatmeal. Some of the largest 
mills could use double their available 
capacity. Prices are unchanged. To- 
day’s prices: $3.75 per 80-lb bag of rolled 
oats in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. point of de- 
livery; granulated oatmeal, $4.70 per 98- 
lb bag. 

GRAIN MARKETS 

Wheat deliveries at Winnipeg have 

shown a slight decrease this week. The 





The Late Second Lieutenant R. B. Esdaile, Royal Flying Corps 


Son of C. B. Esdaile, of the Montreal firm of Wight & Esdaile; 
recently killed in an aéroplane accident in Yorkshire 


ment contracts is coming to the western 
mills. 

Today’s cash prices for top patent 
spring wheat flour in car lots f.o.b. Win- 
nipeg, in 98-lb bags, $11 bbl; second pat- 
ents, $10.50; first clears, $10.30; second 
clears, $10. Retail dealers buying in ton 
lots pay 10c over these figures; bakers 
and jobbers, 10c under. Winnipeg quota- 
tions apply from Port Arthur on the east 
to Portage la Prairie on the west. 

In western Manitoba, prices are 10c bbl 
under the foregoing list, in Saskatchewan 
20ec under, and in eastern Alberta 30c 
under. Westward from Calgary the scale 
ascends until Vancouver is reached, where 
the Winnipeg list is effective. 

In spite of the present exceptionally 
large flour output, millers report a de- 
mand for millfeeds which readily absorbs 
all they have to offer. Prices are held 
firmly. Today’s quotations: bran, $34 ton; 
shorts, $38; special middlings, $46; red 
dog or feed flour, $52,—in straight- or 
mixed-car lots, in 100-Ib bags, delivered 


Wheat Export Co. has been buying heav- 
ily, with the intention of getting as much 
as possible to seaboard before close of 
navigation. There has also been a good 
demand from millers for contract grades. 

On Wednesday a cable was received 
from the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies, London, stating that, for the 
balance of the season, all allocations of 
Canadian wheat will be accepted from the 
grain supervisors on basis of price, $2.21. 

The fixed price of wheat at Winnipeg is 
$2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba northern, 
$2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba northern and 
$2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba northern, in 
store, Fort William. 

The demand for cash oats has not been 
so active this week, advanced prices tend- 
ing to check business. No. 2 Canadian 
western closed at 76%,c bu in store, Fort 
William; barley, $1.231,,; flaxseed, $3.08. 


NOTES 


The plant of the Saskatchewan Elevator 
Co., at Shellbrook, Sask., burned on 








Wednesday, together with some 8,000 bus 
grain. 

The area sown to fall wheat in western 
Canada this year is estimated by the cen- 
sus and statistics office at Ottawa as fol- 
lows: Manitoba, 4,129 acres; Saskatche- 
wan, 11,833; Alberta, 61,384; British 
Columbia, 3,476. 

Owing to the large quantity of low- 
grade oats this season, the council of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange is considering 
the advisability of establishing special De- 
cember, May and July futures, with the 
privilege of delivering Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Canadian western, extra No. 1 feed, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 feed, at fixed discounts. 

G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 

Monrreat, Que., Nov. 24.—There has 
been no change in winter wheat flour. The 
market warrants an advance on account 
of the higher figures dealers have been 
forced to pay Ontario millers for supplies 
for December delivery, light stocks on 
spot, and improved demand from jobbers 
and consumers. Sales of broken lots of 
90 per cent patents for prompt delivery 
were made at $10.70@11 bbl in wood, and 
at $5.20@5.35 per bag, delivered to the 
trade. 

The trade in spring wheat flour con- 
tinues active for both domestic and ex- 
port account, and millers are busy filling 
orders and making shipments. With ref- 
erence to prices, millers say if any change 
from present level is made they should - 
be advanced, on account of the marked in- 
crease in the cost of jute bags, higher 
wages and the advance in railway freight 
rates on flour which generally goes into 
effect at this period of the year. The 
market is firm, with first patents selling at 
$11.60, seconds at $11.10, and strong clears 
at $10.90 bbl, in bags, and 30c more in 
wood, delivered to the trade. 

There has been no actual change in 
prices for millfeed, but it is well known 
that higher figures have been realized. De- 
mand from wholesale jobbers and ‘con- 
sumers is urgent, and sales of straight 
cars of bran for prompt delivery were 
made at $36 ton, and for December ship- 
ment at $36.50, while Ontario millers in 
some cases asked brokers as high as $38, 
and claimed they were making it from 
Canadian buyers. Sales of straight cars of 
shorts have taken place at $43@44.50 ton. 
At the same time, millers here are selling 
broken lots of bran in mixed cars at $35, 
shorts at $40, and middlings at $48@50, 
including bags, delivered to the trade. 

A good business has been done in rolled 
oats, but there is no further change in 
prices to note, sales of broken lots of 
standard grades being made at $4.221,@ 
4.25 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered to the 
trade. 

The oats market continues strong, and 
prices have scored a further advance of 
1@2c bu. Demand has been fairly good, 
with sales of car lots of No, 2 Canadian 
western at 85c, and Ontario No. 2 white at 
79c bu, ex-store. There has been a. good 
demand for Manitoba barley for export 
account this week, and sales of some round 
lots were made, including one of 40,000 
bus of No. 3 at $1.314% bu, Bay ports, 
and 100,000 bus No. 3 at $1.2414. A fair 
business was done in new-crop American 
corn, and sales of a number of cars of 
No. 4 grade were made at $1.83 bu, ex- 
track here, for shipment from Chicago. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





The new bakery of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Baking Co., at Bailey and Stonewall 
streets, is 76x130, two stories high. Ad- 
joining is a shipping and loading room, 
one story, 76x110. Morris Srochi is presi- 
dent of the company, A. Srochi vice-presi- 
dent, and Jacob Srochi secretary and 
treasurer. 
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The flour market continues puzzling. Al- 
though the output of flour is large at all 
points, the quantity available is compara- 
tively limited. The complaint of inability 
to get flour has not been remedied as the 
season advances. The theory is advanced 
that the reason for the persistent scarcity 
of flour is that, in addition to government 
buying, there is hoarding by individuals. 

uyers have been frightened by the 
scarcity of sugar, and persistent reports 
that other commodities would become diffi- 
cult to purchase, and there has been con- 
siderable buying of barrel lots by people 
who did not want to get left. This is pos- 
sibly one reason that the flour production 
since Sept. 1 of ibly in excess of 
3,000,000 bbls has not supplied all de- 
mands of a normal volume. 

Quotations show a range of about 50c 
bbl on the same grades. Kansas flour is 
scarce, and is held relatively higher than 
either spring or winter. Kansas straights 
in sacks are quoted 5@25c bbl higher than 
spring wheat patent in barrels, and 40@ 
60c higher than winter wheat grades. Sup- 
plies of winter wheat flour are fairly 
ample. The city output is steadily increas- 
ing and, with the enormous output at Buf- 
falo, the eastern trade is getting in a bet- 
ter position. 

EXPORT BUYING 


Export buying of oats continued during 
the week. Those in close touch with the 
market believe that the needs of the allies 
with be about 10,000,000 bus a month, and 
that most of these oats will be shipped 
from this country, although it is possible 
that after Jan. 1 the movement from Ar- 
gentina will assume some volume. 

Exports from the United States have so 
far been in excess of 10,000,000 bus a 
month this season, and nearly all from the 
United States, as, on account of the dif- 
ference in price, few Canadian oats have 
been ship 

The possibilities of the corn movement 
are beginning to attract people in the ex- 
port trade. While it is not expected that 
much corn will be available at the sea- 
board before mid-winter, still there al- 
ready is a great deal of careful figuring. 
The demand will be almost entirely for 
the allies, as the possibility of shipping to 
neutral countries is almost negligible. 

How large the buying will be is not cer- 
tain, but it is believed that, on account of 
the credit in this country and the short 
haul, practically all the allied demand for 
corn will be thrown upon the United 
States, and tonnage and credit necessary 
will be used for the Argentine wheat, and 
not corn. The trade believes that the cars 
will be made available in increased volume 
before long in order to move corn. 

Export buying of barley is good, and 
would be much larger but for the diffi- 
culty of moving the enormous stocks of 
that grain on the Pacific Coast eastward. 
There is also a good demand for rye. 


THE EXPORT LICENSE QUESTION 


The matter of export licenses is becom- 
ing a vital one here, as a number of per- 
mits applied for this week have been re- 


fused. The question as to whether it would 
not be better to secure permits before stuff 
is shipped from mill t afterwards has 


arisen, and this would seem an excellent 
way out of the matter, except for the fact 
that before any rt permit is issued the 
mill contract number must be furnished, 
which of course precludes the possibility 
of securing the ex license before the 
order is placed with the mill. 


Still, after this is done it would seem 
that there is ample time for readjustment 
of purchases of flour if it is found on ap- 





plication that permit is refused. The whole 
situation, however, is extremely vague, but 
could be clarified considerably if the board 
in charge of these matters would make 
clear just what export markets permits will 
be issued for, and for how long a period. 


FREIGHT CONDITIONS 


The possibility of doing any general 
export business, outside of grain, is un- 
certain. Forwarding houses are able to 


get but limited room for their interior and 
western shipments, and the rates are at 
such a basis that the freight is more than 
the value of the goods. Very little prog- 
ress has been made in the effort to use 
neutral tonnage .for traffic other than to 
Europe. The negotiations with Japan for 
the use of the Japanese tonnage seem to 
be at a standstill. The announced launch- 
ing of 28 vessels by the Shipping Board, 
however, will help solve the problem. 


NOTES 

A fire in the mill of Barber & Bennet, 
Albany, N. Y., caused $75,000 damage. 

George Hollister, a member of the 
grain firm of Hollister, Chase & Co., died 
this week, aged 80. 

E. M. Bogert, son of H. Meyers Bogert 
and a member of the firm of Bogert & 
Greenbank, flour distributors, New York, 
died this week, aged 34. 

The first three days of this week about 
100,000 bbls flour came in but, regardless 
of this, offerings from spot are very 
limited. Distributors are entering into the 
control of prices with an excellent spirit, 
as indicated by several instances this week, 
wherein they accepted orders at 15@20c 
under buyers’ offers. 

Millers visiting New York last week: F. 
A. Bean, Jr., secretary New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co; Robert R. 
Clark, president and manager Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo; C. C. 
Bovey, director Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis; C. B. Spaulding, secretary 
and manager Millers’ Products Co., Chi- 
cago; Harold R. Ward, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; J. E. Hall, gen- 
eral manager Vancouver (B.-C.) Milling 
& Grain Co., Ltd; Theodore F. Ismert, sec- 
retary and manager Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; Myron E. Humph- 
rey, secretary, treasurer and manager 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co; A. C. Le- 
flang, treasurer Lexington (Neb.) Mill & 
Elevator Co; L. E. Moses, president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., Nov. 24.—Flour was 
steady as to price, but irregular as to de- 
mand. Exporters were free buyers of 100 
per cent winter straight or war grade at 
and around $9.75, bulk, and leading bakers 
also were constantly in the market for 
medium quality of springs and hard win- 
ters at prices ranging $10.50@10.75, cot- 
ton. Jobbers, grocers and cracker bakers 
continued to turn away from offerings, in- 
dicating that they are either bluffing or 
are better fixed as to stock than they will 
generally admit. 

It was said one big spring wheat mill 
was offering patent as low as $9.50, sacks, 
for forward shipment, and that another 
leading northwestern mill was quoting its 
top patent at $10.50, cotton, but refusing 
to confirm sales when made at the price. 

Springs at the close were, nominally: 
short patents, $10.90@11.05; standard 
brands, $10.65@10.80; . long patents, 
straights and cut-straights, $10.30@10.55; 
first clears, $9.40@9.90; second clears, $8.40 
@8.90,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, and 
20c more in wood. 

Soft winters were nominally quoted, at 
the close: patents, $10.40@10.55, wood, 20c 
less in sacks, 50c less in bulk or buyer’s 
package; straights, near-by and western, 
and including 100 per cent run, $9.60@9.75, 
bulk or buyer’s sacks, 15c more in second- 


hand sacks, 30c more in new cottons, or 
50c more in wood. 

Hard winters, nominally: short patents, 
$10.85@11; long patents and straights, 
$10.60@10.75; clears, $9.40@9.90,—98-lb 
= or 140-lb jutes, or 20c more in 
we 


City mills found trade excellent, do- 
mestic and export. ran full and ad- 
vanced feed 50c ton, but made no change 
in flour. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 89,072 
bbls; destined for export, 65,170. 


GRAIN CORPORATION ORDERS 


The following, from the New York office, 
was posted by the local manager, Nov. 
21: “Our attention has been directed to the 
light loading of wheat, and we are re- 
quested to use every effort to see that 
every car shipped is loaded full. In some 
cases it is claimed that the country points 
are unable to load a car full, and where 
this is true, arrangements should be made, 
whenever possible, to fill the car up at the 
next or some intermediate station. The 

reference order requiring cars for wheat 
oading to be furnished in preference to 
all other grains is likely to be lifted in the 
near future, so that the need for conserv- 
ing car space, in so far as wheat shipments 
are concerned, will be even greater than it 
is now, if such can be possible.” 

Notice posted by order of local man- 
ager, Nov. 21: “Special permits for the 
shipment of wheat to Baltimore can be 
obtained at my office for cars of wheat 
graded No. 5 or lower which should be 
moved at once, or for any lot of wheat for 
which a car has been obtained and is now 
at the railroad station. From points in my 
zone I shall be glad to consider any appli- 
cation for a permit, but from the Phila- 
delphia zone, comprising Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana, I cannot 
grant permits at present.” 

Notice posted Nov. 22: “I shall be glad 
to consider any application for permits 
for the shipment of wheat from the cen- 
tral part of Pennsylvania.” 


NOTES 


Number of vessels bound for Baltimore, 
85; number now in port, 62. 


Grain exports from here this week were 
645,142 bus—347,626 wheat, 32,000 corn 
and 265,516 rye. 

Traffic Bureau Bulletin, Nov. 22: “In- 
surance rates on grain in export elevators: 
wheat, $2.30 bu; corn, $2.25; rye, $2; bar- 
ley, $1.50; oats, 80c.” 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 29 to Nov. 24, 4,546 bus; year ago, 
13,925, Range of prices this week, $1.40 
@1.90; last year, 96c@$1.12. 

The War Dra and the War Whale, 
freighters built for the Cunard Steamship 
Co., of England, have been commandeered 
by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

The — institutions of this city have 
decided to buy their supplies, such as 
flour, sugar, etc., on the open market, and 
only as needed, until the war is over. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Nov. 24, 1,282,941 bus; same 
time last year, 1,241,349. Range of prices 
this week, $1.90@2.12; last year, $1.30@ 
1.874. 

The Eagle Mfg. 'Co., Inc., manufactur- 
ers of ice cream cones and confectionery 
novelties, has leased a portion of a build- 
ing at Baltimore and Howard streets for 
storing its products. 

President Wilson has appointed Daniel 
Willard, chairman Advisory Commission 
of Council of National Defense, chairman 
of the War Industries Board, to succeed 
Frank A. Scott, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Visitors were H. D. Yoder, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer Topeka (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co; B. A. Dean, of B. A. 
Dean & Co., grain and hay, Auburn, N. Y; 
E. B. Hodges, grain and feed broker, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Traffic Bureau Bulletin, Nov. 22: “The 
Pennsylvania Railroad embargo of Nov. 7 
against all traffic for Baltimore has been 
modified to the extent of permitting food- 
stuffs for human consumption to come 
forward.” 

The Federal Milling & Refrigerating 
Co., Hagerstown, Md., with $300,000 capi- 
tal, and to deal in wheat, corn, oats, fruits, 


etc., has been incorporated by Walter D. 
Willson, Paul Heine and . Jackson 
Kaufman. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president Le- 
land Stanford University and special rep- 


spring wheat 
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resentative of Herbert Hoover, was here 
today conferring with Edwin G. Baetjer, 
and will visit the various state administra- 
tors of the country. 

The Anglo-American Steamship Agen- 
cies, Inc., with $50,000 capital st to act 
as agents, brokers or representatives of 
steamship companies, has incorporat- 
ed by Charles Melville Brown, R. Contee 
Rose and Frank Driscoll. 

The grain brokerage firm of Dennis & 
Co., .representing leading grain concerns 
of the United States and Canada, has dis- 
solved. J. Murdoch Dennis will wind up 
the affairs of the old firm and will con- 
reo the business as J. Murdoch Dennis 


.Ferdinand A. Meyer, president of the 
Baltimore Grain Co., receivers and ex- 
porters, and vice-president Chamber of 
Commerce, has been appointed fuel ad- 
ministrator for Maryland by the National 
Fuel Administration. Mr. Meyer soon will 
announce the personnel of his organization. 

Flour is scarce in all the big eastern 
cities, but only because the railroads are 
giving the right of way to export stuff 
and side-tracking domestic freight. Dur- 
ing the week the city mills received urgent 
appeals for flour, from Washington to 
Boston, but were not in position to furnish 
much relief, 

Harry E. White and A. W. Mears, of 
White & Co., flour, Baltimore and New 
York, were here today, Mr. White being 
down from New York and Mr. Mears up 
from the South, the latter having been on 
a visit to his “soldier boy,” who has gained 
17 lbs in weight and been promoted to a 
first lieutenancy. 

William M. Smith, of Baltimore, has 
been appointed investigator in grain and 
hay marketing, with headquarters at At- 
lanta, Ga., by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Mr. Smith is 43 
years old, son of the late J. Hume Smith, 
who for three terms was president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Rear-Admiral Francis T. Bowles, in 
charge of construction for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, in a speech to the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, 
Thursday afternoon, is reported to have 
said, in part: “If we are to lick the Ger- 
mans, every one must talk ships! ships! 
ships! from now until the end of the war.” 

Edwin G. Baetjer, Food Administrator 
for Maryland, is trying to induce the 
wholesale and retail grocers and dealers in 
foodstuffs to establish and maintain fair 
prices during the war. He has given notice 
that there shall be no more combination 
sales involving food commodities, and 
promises in a few days to begin publish- 
ing in the daily papers both wholesale and 


retail prices of the various food products. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puitavetpuia, Pas,, Nov. 24.—The flour 
market was irregular during the week, 
with prices covering a wide range. Offer- 
ings on the spot were more liberal, and 
bakers patent was reduced about 25c bbl, 
with buyers operating only as impelled by 
actual necessity. Sales of spring patent 
were reported during the week at $11.50@ 
11.75, and clears ranged $10.50@10.75, all 


wood. 

Inquiry for forward shipment contin- 
ued active, but mill offerings were light 
This is particularly true of Kansas, anc 
mills there, in some cases, are asking « 
considerable premium over prices fo. 
ours. 

Kansas flours were quoted on a basis 0! 
$11@11.40 for patent, and $9.75@10.2 
for clears, while spring patent range: 
$10.65@10.90, and clears $9.75@10.10, al 
in wood. 

Demand for soft winter flour was fair 
and prices ruled steady on a basis 0: 
$10.10@ 10.25, wood, for straight. 


NOTES 

Samuel E. Shenk, grain dealer, of New- 
ville, Pa., died Tuesday, aged 66. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 27,127. 
439 bus, against 35,333,561 for the same 
time last year. 

S. C. Woolman & Co., Inc., dealing in 
grain, flour, feed and hay, has moved it: 
yee to 652-54 Bourse Building. The 

rm was established in 1868, and the busi 
ness has reached such proportions that it 
was necessary to move to larger and better 
equipped quarters. 

The last wheat report issued by the state 
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department of agriculture shows that in 
35 counties of Pennsylvania, or more than 
half of the state, the quality of the grain 
was above the average of the last 10 
years. The production is finally estimated 
at 26,386,796 bus, 500,000 more than last 
year: 


There has been a steady increase in the 


acreage of the principal grain crops in 
Pennsylvania for several years. Since 
1909 wheat has increased 156,500 acres, 
corn 219,915, and buckwheat 21,000. The 
state department of agriculture says that 
Pennsylvania now leads the country as a 
buckwheat producer. Reports concerning 
the condition of fall-sown crops are gen- 
erally favorable. 
Samuet S. Danrets. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 24.—If local flour 
agents were able to place all the orders 
that they received this week, the mills 
would have to run overtime in order to 
supply the demand. Much more business 
is offered every day than it is possible for 
the agents and millers to take care of for 
some time, and premiums are still gladly 
paid for flour on spot or near by. As a 
rule, not more than 10 per cent of the 
business offered has been accepted. 

Whenever an agent receives a wire 
from his mill that he can offer a few hun- 
dred barrels for sale, he notifies his cus- 
tomers that he can let them have a few 
barrels upon arrival, but no one even 
expects a carload. The plan of distribut- 
ing the flour as widely as possible is help- 
ing, but the situation is very serious 
throughout New England. 

There is considerable flour arriving 
daily, but the bulk of it is destined for 
export. It is the belief of those who are 
watching the situation that, if the situa- 
tion becomes acute, some way will be de- 
vised to commandeer a part of this flour 
for the needs of the home trade. With 
the car shortage continued,—and it seems 
to be getting worse,—this market will 
soon be in bad shape as regards flour of 
any kind. ‘ 

The difficulty of pastry bakers to get a 
supply of hard wheat clears for the man- 
ufacture of cakes and pies is becoming 
pronounced, Soft winter wheat clears are 
offered to some extent, but agents have 
found it almost impossible to make sales 
of this grade. The shortage of sugar in 
New England is as bad as ever. . Very 
little is to be had, and both big and small 
hakers are curtailing their output. There 
does not seem to be any prospect of an 
immediate relief in the sugar shortage. 

Prices of spring patents are about the 
same for all brands. Special brands are 
offering as low as some of the country 
brands, and one range of prices will cover 
all. Kansas hard wheat patents are prac- 
tically out of this market. An occasional 
car is offered, but not enough to base 
quotations on. Soft winter flours are 
offering under last week’s prices, but de- 
mand is negligible. Variations in values 
depend almost wholly upon millfeed, and 
the situation at the close of the week is 
one of uncertainty and depression. 


DEATH OF AMOS 8S. CRANE 

Amos S. Crane, for many years con- 
nected with the Boston & Maine system, 
and since 1909 freight traffic manager 
thereof, died Noy. 22 at his home in 
Weston, Mass. He was born in 1848 in 
Washington. He began his railroad ca- 
reer with the Erie Railroad in Chicago, 
and then was contracting agent of the 
Great Western Dispatch and later with 
the South Shore Line, Chicago, to which 
he went in 1877. 

In 1880 Mr. Crane became New Eng- 
land agent of the consolidated South 
Shore & Great Western Dispatch and 
afterwards was general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Boston, Hoosac Tun- 
nel & Western Line. He was general 
freight agent of the Chicago & Atlantic 
Railroad from 1884 until 1890, and of 
the Fitchburg Railroad, with which line 
he was connected from 1890 to 1898, and 
in turn | reg traffic manager of the 
same road for two years, and then export 
freight traffic manager. 

After the consolidation of the Fitch- 
burg with the Boston & Maine, Mr. Crane 
became foreign freight agent, and in this 
per ae | was largely responsible for the 
establishment in Boston of the steamship 
service of the Hamburg-American Line 
and the Holland-America Line. At the 
time of his death he was freight traffic 
manager of the Boston & Maine. 
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Mr. Crane was a member of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, and formerly one 
of its directors. He was also a member 
of the New England Traffic Club and the 
Boston City Club. 

NOTES 

H. M. Stratton, Milwaukee, and O. E. 
M. Keller and C. H. Lee, Chicago, were 
on ’change this week. 

Sumner Crosby & Son, grain dealers, 
South Boston, are building a flour mill 
and storage warehouse, of Brick mill con- 
struction. 

George S. Smith, former president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, has been elect- 
ed president of the Boston City Club. 
Bernard J. Rothwell, also a former presi- 
dent of the chamber and a well-known 





fact old millers say the end is in sight, 
and within the next-two weeks a mighty 
change is certain. 


The mills here are running as they . 


never did before, having had all the wheat 
‘they could use, and particular good luck 
in eeping going, no break-downs of con- 
uence being reported. 
ile there has quite a wide range 
in prices, quality has also varied, some of 
the best brands cleaning up quickly at 
the top prices of last week, while other 
offerings were slow at a considerable 
shading. The decline late this week has 
been almost wholly- on the best-known 
brands and, as far as can be learned, the 
close will be at present prices. 
Winter wheat mill representatives here 
are doing a good business at last. week’s 


Lieutenant W. L. Deetjen 
Son of Ludwig Deetjen, formerly manager of the Daisy Mill at Mil- 
waukee and now of Manheim, Pa., with the aviation corps of 
the United States Army somewhere in Europe 


flour mill president, was elected first vice- 
president. 

Charles P. Washburn, a prominent 
grain merchant of Middleboro, Mass., and 
widely known in New England, died at 
his winter home in Boston, Nov. 24. He 
was a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and at various times served on im- 
portant trade committees, being at one 
time chairman of the floor committee of 
the grain board. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 


Burraw, N. Y., Noy. 24.—Conditions 
here are about the same as last week, as 
far as flour supplies are concerned. The 
promise to fill up the ravenous retailer 
seetns to have failed, but it looks as if the 
miller would get the best of it next week. 
Just where all this flour is going after it 
leaves the mill is a puzzle. That some 
hoarding is going on in Buffalo is con- 
ceded, but why, with an easier feeling in 
the market, is something millers cannot 
answer. 

Shipments to small hamlets in this state 
and Pennsylvania are as readily absorbed 
as in Buffalo—the offerings simply van- 
ish. This cannot go on much longer, in 





prices, and are fairly well supplied with 
flour. Short winter patent is quoted at 
$10.70, standard at $10.45, and pastry at 
$10.25, in cotton 14’s, track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour steady and in fairly good de- 
mand. No. 1, $10.50; straight, $9.45; 
a $9.05,—in cottton ¥,’s, track, Buf- 
alo. 

Millfeeds are generally higher, particu- 
larly bran, which is scarce. The mills 


*here are selling feeds as fast as they are 


made, and find no difficulty in getting 
$1@1.50 advance for bran, and even mere. 
in mixed cars with flour. There seems to 
be no prospects of catching up with the 
demand for several weeks to come. Other 
feeds, including red dog, are held a little 
firmer, but not so scarce as bran. Winter 
wheat bran is offered at $39, middlings 
~ $46, and mixed feed at $44, track, Buf- 

~~ 

Corn-meal coarse feed is out of the mar- 
ket, no corn arriving, either old or new. 
Hominy feed scarce and higher. Gluten 
feed advanced about $3 ton, and offerings 
are very light, with a good inquiry. 

Cottonseed meal higher ak light 
supply. Oil meal sold at $2 advance, 
some mills Ives being short and 
having to get into the market. This 
scarcity, it is said, is only momentary, 
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and will be over next week. At the close, 
today, $55 was quoted, 

Rolled oats active and firmer. _ Oat 
hulls in light supply and firm. 

Buckwheat buyers are bidding $3.25, 
and a car or two sold at $3.35@3.40.. The 
eneral opinion is that — are going 
ower. There is a good demand for flour, 


and the mills are paying $7 per 100 lbs 
in 5-lb paper bags, track, Buffalo. 
THE OUTPUT 

The abnormal output will probably con- 
tinue for a week or two longer. This 
week’s report shows 171,900 bbls pro- 
duced, compared with 171,900 last week, 
which was 10,200 above normal capacity. 
A year ago the output was 126,100 bbls, 
or 76 per cent of capacity, compared with 
159,450, or 96 per cent, in 1915, and 133,- 
200, or 97 per cent, in 1914. 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are about 5,000,000 
bus, compared with 8,400,000 last year. 
A big fleet is due here Monday. 

The first real winter weather struck 
this part of the state last Wednesday, 
and it looks like sticking for some time. 

Word has been received here that the 
baking industry of this city would be 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Food 
Administration, effective Dec. 10. 

Holders of oats and barley in store 
have been notified that the government 
will need the room for wheat in a short 
time. It is believed that there will be 
liberal stocks carried in vessels here this 
winter. 

Gales, which have been sweeping over 
the lakes, held the fleet of wheat-laden 
vessels in shelter, and there was little to 
supply the demand from mills today. 
However, the quantity of wheat expected 
next week is the largest this season. 

The Le Roy (N. Y.) Power & Milling 
Co. has been sojd to an electric company, 
and on Dec. 1 the milling business will 
be discontinued. The building occupied 
by the Le 44 roller flour mills was 
erected in 1822 by Jacob Le Roy and was 
operated by him until he removed to New 
York City. All these years the property 
was one of the largest and best known ~ 
mills in that part of the state. 

Shipments of grain by canal during the 
season just closed were the smallest on 
record, while rates were the highest in 
40 years, being 51%4c per bu on wheat to 
New York. The»figures follow: 





1917 1916 1915 
Wheat, bus ...... 563,200 2,221,300 3,107,621 
COCR, BED cvccsecs vesesse. > sessce 139,552 
Oats, DUB wccccces sevces 1,141,050 2,619,532 
Barley, bus ...... 477,735 2,264,250 2,401,289 
TAG, DEB cvccescee secvns setters 8,500 
Totals, bus «....1,040,935 5,626,690 8,176,472 


E. BaNnGasser. 





United Master Bakers of New York 


The monthly meeting of the United 
Master Bakers of New York City was well 
attended, and presided over by President 
Adam Metz. The high prices of raw ma- 
terials was the chief topic, and it was de- 
cided to take steps at once to start a co- 
operative buying association. 

The report of the annual convention of 
the state organization on liability insur- 
ance showed that this feature undertaken 
by the New York bakers was benéficial in 
a financial way. 





Kings and Queens County 

The monthly meeting of the Kings and 
Queens County Board of Trade was well 
attended, over 200 bakers being present. 
Judge Hylan made a lengthy address, and 
a number of other politicians spoke. The 
bakers were informed that the course in 
bookkeeping would begin at once, as the 
association has issued textbooks for the 
purpose, and all Brooklyn bakers are ad- 
vised to take advantage thereof. 





Purchasing Corporation Officers 

The Manufacturers’ Purchasing Corpo- 
ration, with headquarters in the Broadway 
Chambers Building, New York City, at its 
annual meeting elected the following offi- 
cers: W. M. Brownell, president; W. E. 
Long, vice-president; H. L. Brownell, 
secretary-treasurer. Directors: C. E. 
Gheens, of Bradas & Gheens, Louisville, 
Ky; Henry Mueller, C. F. Mueller Co., 
Jersey City, N. J; R. L. Kaufman, Gro- 
cers’ Biscuit Co., Louisville, Ky; W. B. M. 
Stine, Imperial Ice Cream Co., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 
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WAR BREAD—LIBERTY LOAF 
The regulations affecting the baking in- 
dustry, issued by the United States Food 
Administration, have been very well re- 
ceived by Toledo bakers. While it may be 
said that they have no choice about the 
matter, nevertheless there is manifest a 
spirit and desire to co-operate with the 
Administration to the limit of their ability, 
and to do everything within their power to 
help win the war. . , 
While the bread manufactured under 
these regulations has been technically 
called “war bread,” or Liberty loaf, to 
differentiate it, yet this designation would 
be a misnomer if it is consequently as- 
sumed that the bread will be unpalatable 
or unwholesome. Such will not be the 
case. It may not be so white or tasty or 
rich as the old bread, and may show some 
minor change in texture, but it will be 
nourishing. 
The new Administration formula re- 
quires the admixture of the product of 
other food grains, rye and corn notably, 
and possibly others later. There is also a 
limitation on the amount of sugar, milk, 
shortening or compounds that may be used. 
The bakers expect to produce a very satis- 
factory loaf in spite of changes in the 
formula and processes to which they have 
become accustomed. 
On account of the high cost of all ma- 
terials, it is not expected that at present 
‘any reduction in price will be possible. 
The one-pound loaf will sell at wholesale 
at eight cents and retail at ten cents; the 
pound and a half loaf at twelve cents 
wholesale, and retail at fifteen cents. All 
bread will be standardized on these 
weights; the price will be the same every- 
where, and all bakers will be on the same 
basis. Different sizes and weights are done 
away with. Retail grocers are likewise 
showing a splendid spirit of co-operation. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Nov. 24 was 48,000, or 100 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 48,900, or 102 per 
cent, last week, 36,000, or 75 per cent, a 
year ago, 39,700, or 48 per cent, two years 
ago, and 33,800, or 70 per cent, three years 
ago. 
a with the mills this week showed 
no change. Capacity. running is the order 
of the ol The great problem with the 
mills is to keep their trade in as good 
humor as ible under conditions that 
make it impossible to meet their wishes in 
booking orders. Buyers must congratulate 
themselves on having their orders accepted 
even in part, and be glad to take the flour 
whenever the mills can get it out. To be 
sure, there has never been such a situation 
before, but it is the one that a now. 

There is one thing noticed about the new 
order of things. Millers are required to 
be on the job all the time. The trade is 
constantly in the market. Heretofore, 
with some booking ahead, millers have 
been able to ease up a little at times in 
their attendance to business. 

Feed demand is still good. Mills have 
no trouble selling all they can make, 
Prices are firm, and show a tendency to 
advance. There is a spread of $12@13 
between bran and middlings. Some of the 


mills have no bran to offer at any price. 


CENTRAL DIVISION BULLETINS 
Récent bulletins of the Central Division 
of the Food Administration have called 
attention to the fact that millers having 
inadvertently made a greater profit than 
is allowable must not resort to any method 





of rebating the excess profit, but should 
correct this by lowering their prices on 
unfilled orders or further sales. 

Also, that licensees manufacturing 
poultry feed must not use wheat that is 
fit for human food and, in any event, the 
amount of wheat used must not exceed 10 
per cent thereof. This means that damp, 
smutty wheat and other varieties frequent- 
ly considered only fit for poultry feed can 
and must be used for human consumption, 
and in the case of wheat absolutely unfit 
for human use it can constitute only 10 
per cent of the mixture used for feed. 


COAL SITUATION 


James B. Dugan, chief inspector Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission, is authority 
for the statement that there is a daily 
average of more than 20,000 loaded coal 
cars in yards and on sidings in Ohio. The 
Hocking Valley, one of the principal coal- 
carrying roads, on Nov. 16 had 1,499 cars 
at Nelsonville, 912 at Parsons Avenue, 
Columbus, and 1,971 at the Toledo yards. 
Similar conditions are said to prevail on 
other roads, 

Railroad men and Mr. Dugan agree 
that the reason for this situation is trace- 
able to the federal priority order, lack of 
motive power, lack of track and terminal 
facilities, and lack of labor. The federal 

riority order was issued by Judge R. S. 

vett, head of the Federal Priority 
Board, to speed up coal shipments to the 
Northwest by the way of the Great Lakes. 
Railroads say the hauling of this coal has 
taken all their motive power, and terminal 
and track facilities, to the neglect of com- 
mercial and domestic coal requirements. 

Ohio and West" Virginia mines have in- 
creased their output from 10 to 20 per 
cent under pressure of war conditions. 
Railroads today are trying to handle the 
increased output with the same facilities 
as before the increase. It takes time to 
get new equipment, and financing has been 
difficult, if not impossible, for the rail- 
roads. 

The history of railroad legislation and 
regulation the last 20 years has tended to 
do everything it could to make it impos- 
sible for the railroads to be prepared to 
meet the present war conditions, whereas 
they should have been getting ready for 
them for 20 years past. 
because, for one thing, it can make more 
money in munition factories than the rail- 
roads can afford to pay. In spite of con- 
ditions, the Hocking Valley road han- 
dled 24.5 per cent more coal the first nine 
months of 1917 than in the same period 
last year. 

The priority order on coal, favoring ship- 
ments to the Northwest, via the lakes, was 
lifted Nov. 22, effective Nov. 30. The lift- 
ing of this order will make available mil- 
lions of tons of coal for other sections of 
the country now suffering from a shortage. 
Traffic Commissioner H. G. Wilson, of To- 
ledo, estimates that there are 128,000 tons 
of coal in Toledo and on three main lines 
between Toledo and the Ohio and West 
Virginia mines which will be made avail- 
able for commercial uses. The priority 
order provided that 85,000 tons coal daily 
must be placed at the machines at Toledo 
coal docks alone. 

EMBARGOES 

Embargoes have been making their ap- 
pearance. Nov. 20 the Baltimore & Ohio 
placed an embargo on shipments from all 
connecting lines east and west of Cum- 
berland and from sections on the Balti- 
more & Ohio system on practically all 


‘commodities except coal, coak and govern- 


ment freight or material needed directly 
in the prosecution of the war. An im- 
proved car supply was reported. 

The Pennsylvania road announced it 
had placed an embargo on freight on all 
lines east of Pittsburgh, as well as on all 
freight originating on connecting lines 
destined for points or by way of the west- 
ern Pennsylvania division. An unprece- 


Labor is scarce ~ 


a 
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dented congestion is said to. exist on-the 

western part of the system. Government 

freight and food are not under embargo. 

Neither are coal for by-product ovens, 

coke for blast furnaces, limestone and 
inster, which are necessary to keep the 
ittsburgh industries running. 


CROP CONDITIONS AND WHEAT MOVEMENT 


We had our first cold weather, with a 
light snowstorm, the last of the week. 
There is considerable wet corn in this sec- 
tion, and cold weather with high winds 
should be helpful in drying it out. The 
wheat movement continues in sufficient 
volume to meet milling requirements. 


FEEDING VALUE OF SOFT CORN 
According to the tests of the Iowa Ex- 
periment Station, cattle fed on soft corn 
grown in 1902, supplemented with corn 
gluten feed during the latter part of the 
test, with hay for roughage, was superior 
to another lot fed the same way, excepting 
mature corn was fed instead of soft corn. 
Both lots were fed alike up to Jan. 12, 
1903, excepting that lot 2 had mature corn, 
while lot 1 had soft corn. From Jan. 12, 
1903, to April 13, 1903, corn gluten feed 
was added at the rate of 1% lb of gluten 
feed per head daily, and increased gradu- 
ally until Feb. 18, when each lot was being 
fed about 5 lbs per head per day, in ad- 
dition to the corn ration. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Fourteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 89,460 
bbls, for the week ending Nov. 24 made 
81,377, or 99 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 90, or 87 per cent, last 
week, by 14 mills of 96,360 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following:” 


. 


OHIO 

Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 

INDIANA 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 

Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville, 

Suckow Co., Franklin, 

MICHIGAN 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, 

Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 

NOTES 

A Michigan miller writes that he is not 
allowed to grind wheat for feed, but that 
farmers turn around and go to the four- 
corners feed mills and have it ground just 
the same. 

Grain producers, millers, inspectors, 
warehousemen, and others interested will 
be urged to attend a hearing on the fed- 
eral grain grades to be held Dec. 3 at the 
Boody House, Toledo. 

A Michigan miller suggests that the 
publicity department of the government 
should advise Michigan farmers to pre- 
pare bean and corn ground for spring 
wheat which can be sown the last of March 
or early April. 

After subscribing to more than $138,000 
of the first Liberty Loan, the employees of 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., surpassed their previous record and 
took $146,000 of the second. This is ex- 
clusive of the amount subscribed by the 
company itself. 

The Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich., 
has bought the plant of the Wm. A. 
Coombs Milling Co., Coldwater, Mich., 
consisting of “A” and “B” mills, elevators, 
side track and good-will of the business. 
The mills have a combined capacity of 
1,100 bbls, and will be put into immediate 
operation. 

Mark Mennel, chairman Central Milling 
Division, Food Administration, will have 
charge hereafter of the distribution of 
wheat in this locality. A discount commit- 
tee has been appointed, of which Wallace 
Applegate, of Mr. Mennel’s office, is chair- 
man, which will fix discounts on all wheat 
grades below No. 3. 

Irvin Wasen, Vermillion, Ohio, is the 
champion boy corn grower of Ohio. He 
produced 148.07 bus on his acre, and sold 
it at a profit of $122.54. Both production 
and profit were considered in selecting the 
winner. As a prize, his expenses on the 
corn = to Washington are to be paid 
personally by Governor Cox. — 

The department of farm crops of the 
Michigan Agricultural College advises 
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that the available corn fit for seed in 
Michigan is less than one-thirtieth of next 
a requirements. Immediate action 
must be taken to insure a sufficient supply 
of suitable seed corn for next year. Michi- 
gan millers and others are asked to co- 
operate with the farmers in their respec- 
tive localities. 


INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Nov. 24.—Mills in 
this vicinity continue near a full capacity 
schedule, and find dissatisfaction among 
domestic buyers who complain because 
they cannot get more flour. The gossip 
of a coal and sugar famine dragged in a 
scare this week regarding the trade being 
unable to pet as much flour as would meet 
demands, but this proved more unfounded 
than that affecting the other commodities, 
though the buyers are taking everything 
they are allowed under the present stipu- 
lation. 

It is not easy these days to keep buyers 
smiling, bakers in particular declaring 
they could use much more flour than they 
are getting. The output in Indianapolis 
this week averaged near the records for 
the last four weeks, and with the wheatless 
day now a part of each week’s programme, 
there is an improved demand for rye flour 
and corn tase 

Wheat remains in plentiful supply at 
all the larger mills. Some of the smaller 
ones look to mills in larger centers for grain 
when it fails to reach thém through natu- 
ral channels. There has been the fear all 
week that another car shortage might soon 
face the trade, but the electric service will 
perhaps offset this. more than in other 
cities. 

Demand for millfeed is stronger than in 
months, with $36 being paid for the best 
ec in bulk. Jute bags sold up nearly 

this week. 

THE SEED CORN DILEMMA 

A question that has worried all mills 
and grain men is that of seed corn for 
next year, with nearly 40,000,000 bus of 
this year’s crop damaged. At a well- 
attended meeting of millers, grain men 
and bankers this week, called by Secretary 
C. B: Riley, of the Indiana Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, it was suggested that millers and 
grain men unite with the various county 
councils of defense in providing for dry- 
ing stations where corn may be cured for 
use in planting. 

Mr. Riley stated that 1,500,000 bus seed 
corn would be required for next year’s crop. 
It was pointed out that in some sections 
20 per cent of the damaged corn could yet 
be saved by drying, and a general move is 
afoot to put this plan in practice all over 
Indiana. Corn is being given precedence 
over wheat in movement to such drying 
stations as are already in operation. 

NOTES 

Wheat is entering the winter period in 
fairly good condition. 

Fire this week destroyed the feed and 
grain establishment of the Trinkle Feed 
& Grain Co., at Mitchell. Loss, $2,500; 
partly insured. 

The Indiana Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting here this week 
which was attended by all but two of th: 
57 members. Important matters pertain- 
ing to the food situation were discussed. 

J. M. Pearson. 








Foreign Notes 

First shipments of wheat from Canada 
to Europe, via Vancouver and the Pan- 
ama Canal, are expected to start soon, 
with many to follow. A new elevator for 
this trade has been completed at Van 
couver, with a capacity of 1,250,000 bus. 

Reports from Bulgaria indicate goo: 
grain prospects, and seeding in the Bal 
kans is reported going on under good 
weather conditions. “ 

South African prospectg.are reporte:! 
good, with nearly 25 per increase in 
wheat acreage; oats 3 perscéent increase. 

United States flour to Central Americ: 
in September: Costa Rica, 850 bbls a! 
$8,693; Guatemala, 5,042 bbls at $56,944: 
Honduras, 150 bbls at $1,650; Nicaragua, 
206 bbls at $2,252; Panama, 375 bbls a! 
$4,028; Salvador, 132 bbls at $1,475. Sale: 
to Mexico during the month were 1,14! 
bbls at $12,182. 

During September, 1917, China took 2 
bbls United States flour at $26, Japanes: 
China 1 at $12, Korea 3 at $41, French 
Oceania, 625 at $7,377, and England 127,- 
728 at $1,385,472. Nine bushels of wheat 
went to French Oceania at $20. 
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The followin 


American flour mills, having duly signed the agreement 
with the Food Administrator and willingly submitt 


themselves to the rules 


and regulations promulgated for the government of the milling industry by 
the authorities, have become members of the Food Administration and are 
thereby performing their patriotic duty. 


Buyers of flour should co-operate to the common end of national service 
and public welfare by confining their purchases to flour made by members 
of the Food Administration, sharply discriminating against the disloyal miller 
and the trade pariah who for the sake of a little extra profit propose to defy 
the wishes of the government and operate independent of reasonable and 


just control and regulation. 


DIVISION No. 1 

DELAWARE 
Geo. A. Pusey, Ashland 
J. Irvin Dayett, Coochs Bridges 
W. T. Records & Son, Laurel 
Geo. W. Clendanial, Lincoln City 
McDonald & Gregg, Marshallton 
Hearn & Rawlins, Seaford 
Geo. W. Wiggin, Townsend 
Lea Mlg. Co., Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Wilkins-Rogers Mlg. Co., Washington 
MARYLAND 


c. A, Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore 
Kline Bros., Boonsboro 
Cambridge Mfg. Co., Cambridge 
% M. Brooks, Chestertown 
M. Atkinson, Colora 
4 ‘oneordia Mill & ol Co., Concordia 
Cumberland Mig. Co., Cumberland 
R. D. Johnson Co.,, Cumberland 
La Vale Mig. Co., Cumberland 
Kaston Mig. Co., Easton 
Davis & Vinsinger, Elkton 
Mountain City Mills, Frederick 
\ntietam Mig. Co., Inc., Funkstown 
Bowman Bros., Germantown 
Royer & Heard, Hagerstown 
J. * McCulluch Mig. Co., Hagerstown 
D. A. Stickell & Son, Hagerstown 
Keedysville Mlg. Co., Keedysville 
Farmers Mig. & Grain Co., Mount Airy 
John H. Lutz, Myersville 
New Middletown Mig. Co., New Middle- 
town 
He ayes Mig. Co., Port land 
Geo. Christie, eeeeeevene 
Bovine Mig. Co., Salisbury 
Showell Ml Co., Showell 
Thos. P. Se by, Snow Hill 
Reindollar Company, Taneytown 
A. H, Etzler, Thurmont 
i. fF. Shriver, Union Mills 
Glade Valley Mig. Co., Walkersville 
Englar & Sponse lar, ‘Westminster 
N. I. Gorsuch Son & Co., Westminster 
Glade Valley Mlg. Co., Woodsboro 
McVey & Gateheil, Childs 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
McQueen & Lewis, Manchester 
Stratton & Co., Penacock 
NEW JERSEY 
Burtis Conine & Son, Allentown 
H. B. Ingersoll, Hamburg 
J ome & Co., Kingston 
W. & W Thomas, Melford 
1. H. Graven & Son, Princeton Junction 
outh Branch Mills, South Branch 
W. Conover, Titusville 
= ow ell & Sons, Trenton 
Hutchinson Mfg. Co., Trenton 
T ‘hompson & Co., rrenton 
H. S. Justice & Co., Pedricktown 


NEW YORK 
Woods & Sprague Mig. Co., Albion 
J. Ray Totten, Alexander 
G. E,. Brown, Andover 
Bundy Mig. Co., Angola 
Tonawanda Valley Mig. Co., Attica 
Charles W. Brister, Auburn 
Light Bros., Avon 
James Frazee Ml . Co., Baldwinsville 
pete Mig. Co., dwinsville 
Robert Bros. Co., Batavia 
Franklin Mills Go. Batavia 
Baker Bros., Binghamton 
pa F. Moon to Inc., cae 9 hal 
Calabrese Mig.’ Go., Brook 


Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. “a Buffalo 
r hornton & Chester Mig. Co., Buffalo 
Geo. Urban Mig. Co., Buffalo 


W acho Crosby Co., ers 
Geo, Patterson, Burdet 

Smith Bros. & Co.; Geanpinigie 
W. W. Potter, Churchville 
Nichol Bros, 

4 ood Mig, 

W. Mars hail, C 
Wickville Roller) Mis Co., Cortland 
P beire & a ee , Cuba 
ion Crawford, East Pembroke 

unt & Washburn, Delanson 
John W. Ryan, Elmira 
Crutts & tes, Etna 
Macweit Mig Gorge Fale 

g. Cor ulton 
Richie & Stalter, port 


ae Mill (R. H. Robinson), Geneva 

A 3 vison (Geneva Flour Mills), 
Geneva 

J. A. Hoffman & Son, German Valley 

Cc. J. Howard, Gowanda 

Clark Paper & Mfg. Co., Gree 

ah | & Lake (Groveland Mili), Grove- 
an 

Hilton Mig. & Warehouse Co., Hilton 

Wm. Hamilton & Son, Honeoye Falls 

Tomkinson, Kenyon, Tomkinson, Hone- 
oye Falls 

Dean & Lee, Horseheads 

Exchange Mills, Horseheads 

Fall Creek Mig. Co., Ithaca 

Wm. Thomas & Son, Kennedy 

Federal Mig. Co., Lockport 

Grigg Bros. Co., Lockport 

Thompson Mlg. Co., Lockport 

Atlantic Macaroni Go., Long Island City 

Marion Grist Mill, Mar 

Duckwitz & Heinsohn _ 

Galbraith Mig. Co., Mount Morris 

Cc. W. Slayton, Naples 

Wayne County Mig. Co., Newar 

Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., te York 


City 
Liberty Baker & Co., New York Sy 
Cataract ey Mig. Co., Niagara Falls 
Niagara Falls Mig. Co., Niagara Falls 
Philip Houck Mlg. Co., ‘North Tonawanda 
Fred C. Campbell, Odessa 
= Bell & Co., Ogdensburg 

McEwen Mig. Co., Ogdensburg 
Ogdensburg. Roller: r- Mills, gdensburg 


Acme a. ep 
a . ag Oneida 
S. Hamblin Co., driskany Falls 
Wne iaieen & Sons, Paladania 
Birkett Mills, Penn Yan 
Geo. Tomlinson & Son, Perr 
Pittsford Mig. Co., Pittsfor 
Geo. .D. Clark, Prattsburg~ 
S. B. Merritt, Prattsburg 
J. G. Davis Co., Rochester 
J. A. Hinds & Co., Rochester 
Macauley-Fien Ml ig. Co., Rochester 
Moseley & Motley Mig. Co., Rochester 
Rogers & Ryan, Rochester 
Van Vechten Mig. Co., Rochester 
French Creek Merchandise Co., St. Peters 
Hudson Bros., Sanborn 
B. D. Adamy & Co., Seneca Falls 
B. A. Hopkins Sons, Sodus 
Meee & Metz, Sodus Center 
Alfred Seely Co., Spencer 
Harry W. Parker, Syracuse 
Tyrone Roller Miils, Tyrone 
Chas. ee é. Union Hill 
Maas pene. S ictor 
Blythe & : Hon, Walworth 
Roberts Bros. Flour Mills, Warsaw 
wwe & Rhines, Watertown 
Herrick & Son, Watertown 
Avieotan Mills, Cohocton 
BE. H. Bennett Biscuit Co., 139 Avenue 
D, New, York City 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Saeger Mfg. Co., Allentown 
Altoona Feed Mills, Altoona 
Millard Mig. Co., Annville 
Pennock & Brosicus, Avondale 
Flory Mig. Co., Inc., Bangor 
ae Falls Mills, Beaver Falls 
J. D. Greybill s —— Belleville 
J. J. Mather, B on 
yo Tritch & Son Bethlehem 
D. rs A. Suckenback, Bethlehem 
Big Run Ml ig 
oe. Thy ‘e., lack Twp., Somer- 
Aneta Mills, Bloomsburg 
R. R. Ikeler, Bloomsburg 

6 Wentz, Bloomsburg 
A. M. Girton, Bloomsburg 
White Mfg. Co., Bloomsbur 
Geo. L. Reed Mfg. Co., Broo 
H. J. Klingler 
G. Walter & Sons, Butler 
Canonsburg Mlg. Co., Canonsburg 
Mauser & Cressman, "Catasauqua 
Lakeview Mig. Co., ‘Chambersburg 
wm. weKeage, {Cherry Tree 
Moose & Junkins, Cisna Run 
Clarion Giour Mills, Clarion 
Stewart Bros., Nar ee 
Cochranton gO Cochranton 
H. A. King & Son, ‘Gochran Mills 
Columbia Mig. Co., Columbia 
Sores & Sons, Columbia 


ville 


J. M, Ritter, Coopersburg 
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Fred J. Dyer & Co., Curwensville 
Hopkins wane Daisytown 
Mauser Mill Co., Dan —_ 

Furman an  Davistow 
Henry S. Beid dier, ‘Doylestown 
L. H. Kriner, Du 
J. F. Dinger Mig & of Baking Co., Dubois 
D. E. Hughes Mig. Dushore 
Wm. Fairlie, Hast Nanay 
Bushkill Mfg. Co., Easton 
ep & Allshouse, Easton 

Frank C. Williams, Easton 
J. H. Wyckoff, Hast Stroudsburg 
Emlenton Mig. Co., Emlenton 
Crouch Bros. Co., Eri =. 
Wm. Densmore ¢o., E on é 
Kaufman Schaeffer & Co. Flatwood 
Johnson & Co., Franklin 
Robert Jamieson, Fredonia 
Mathers Bros., Greenville 
Webber Bros., Greenville 
B. F. my] (Grove City Flour Mills), 

Grove Ci ty, 
Hanover Mill Co., Hanover 
Penn Mill Co., Hanover 
John Hoffer, Harrisburg 
Geo. W. Engle, Hazleton 
Stroh & Seaman, Hamburg 
qomere Mills, Howard 
Ww. Long, Howard 
Mantin don Mig. Co., Huntingdon 
David Ellis & Son Indiana 
Indiana Roller Mills, Indiana 
ba N. Brosha, Jersey Shore 

F. Wentz, Jersey Shore 

Sivone Brom Johnstown 
Fugt i Mills), Lancaster 
£é Godshall Co. Inc., Lansdale 
Charles M. St. C Latrobe 
Mauser Mill C2-. eo seasten 
epanon ar © Lebano 
Cc. F. & W. H. Strickler Mig. Co., Lebanon 
Schuylkill Flour a, Leesport 
BE. Strickler’s Sons, Lebanon 
Buffalo Flour Milis.” Lewisburg 
Nolet Ice & Storage Co., Lewiston 
anogle Yeager Mfg. Co. Lewiston 
3 me alter aie. Lime Vall ley 
sgnenvite ate. Co., Linesville 
L. Hoffman, Lisburn 
D. "D. Fritch & Est. of N. D. Fritch Key- 
stone Mills, Macungie 
Manheim Mig. Co., Manheim 
Marion Centre Mig. Co., Marion Centre 

McDonald Mig. Co., McDonald 

at Bros., McMurray 
“ewe Mfg. Go., Meadville 
L. Menges & Bros., Menges Mills 
ts, Pizer & Son, Mercer 
G. Bamford Ml . Coy Midway 

Milloreture Mi “Rililersburg 
E. E. Custer, hese” 
Ww. G. Fisher, Milton 
Miner-Hillard Mig. Co., Miners Mills 
John A. Flannery, Monocac 
H. L. Biefer-Clinton Mills, Montgomery 
Hayes Mig. Co., Montoursville 
Brandt & Stekmall; Mount Joy 
O. P. Shupe, Mount Pleasant 
City Flourin a. Munc 
Red Bank Mills, New Bethlehem 
Robert Schafer, Near Reading 
J. Alvin Ames, New Holland 
Dean Bros., New Milford 
Jas. F, Stanton & Sons, New Stanton 
Blaine Mackay Lee Co., North East 
F. G. Stutzinger & Co., Norristown 
Otto Bros., North Bast 
Mauser Mill Co., Northampton 
R. A. Smith & Sons, a aeton 
puterer see ae. Co., Oil City 
Parker Me Co., Parkers 7 
Stofflet Milling Co., Pen Argyl 
Asa P. Markley, Pennsbur 
John W. Nice, Perkiomenville 
Fred N. Siekman, Pequea 
Quaker City Flour Mills, Philadelphia 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadelphia 
pee ety ks Co., Punxsutawney 
Leonard Ritter, St. Mary’s 
Patterson Mig. Co., Saltsbu 
Sandy Lake Flouring Mill, Sandy Lake 
F: V. Perry & Co., Scottdale 
Providenos Community Mig. Co., Scran- 


ton 
G. G. Jones, Seitzville 
Sharon Flour & gy 3 tg Co., Sharon 
Sligo Roller Mills, 
Cherry Run Roller Mine Sligo 
Haney-Frazier Mig. Co., South Danville 
Tucker & Squires, Springb oro 
John Hoffner Flourin ills, Steelton 
Blank & Gotshall, Sun =, 
W. Grant Morgan, Sunbu ‘ 
Kerr Mill Co., Ltd., Titusville 
Thos. W. Haldeman, Thompsontown 
Dayton Mlg. Co., wanda 
Mauser Mills Co., TRrelehiors 
£ O. & F. E. Geagier, Tyrone 

. Clark Co., Un on City 

a Hogsett & Son Union City 
Venango Mig. Co., Venango 
Rn. Fe McConnaughey, Venetia 
Volant Mills, Volant 

ph rig pg Mig. Co., Washington 
Gillett Briggs Waterford 
ney Mig. Co., Watsontown 
F. Truckenmiller, Watsontown 
lashed Mills, Westford 
Sutton & Greenwaldt, West. Newton 
Miner- oe iki Co., Wilkes-Barre 
J. W. Brown, Wi jamsburg 
Sees Mig. Co., Williamsport 
G. B. Hoover, Ma are 
J.*K. Wineholt, Woodbin 
G. W. Bosler, Williamsburg 
John T. Stahenecker, Williamsport 
Welles Mill Co., Wyalusing 
W. P. Lansten, Yatesboro 
Yordley Mill _ Inc., Yordley 
S. W. Hershey, York 


Meyer Mig. Co., Cornwall 
bed *-< Craig & ‘Son, Limestone, Clarwin 


0. 
Sun Mig. Co., Mansfield 

Mt. Bethel Mig. Co., Mount Bethel 
D. G. Brandt, Annville 
E. K. Denlinger, Intercourse 


VIRGINIA 


Abingdon Mig. Co., Abingdon 
R. B. Vance, ‘Abingdon 
Cc. W. Tucker, Am 


Sparger a Co. Bristol 
Beverly Ro at £ Mille, Bro ee Run 
Jas. Rigby & 
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Costiewood 2G Mills, Ine, 9 Seatlowess 
ee ay 

g. Co., Chianlottsvinte 
Chilhowie Mig. "Co. » Chilhow 

Teens Forge Mig. "& Feed Co., Clifton 


Alle hany & Sel Covington 
McAllister & Bell, Inc, Covington 
Harman & D undeau, Crimora 

Dan Valley Mills, Danville 

Dublin Roller Mills, Dublin 

Fort Defiance Mills, Fort Defiance 

Cc. C. Proctor & Sons, Front Royal 

E. N. Chiles & Co., Inc., Gilmore Mills 
Eclipse Mig. Co., Graham 

pone gwen ag, Mig. _ Harrisonburg 
Cedar Creek ic Hot Springs 
Castor Roller tins, itu 
F.C n, eray 


Page Mig. Co., Luray 
Piedmont uae Lynchburg 
eg Mig. C nnwo 
oO. Gillam, M. son Milis 
poe Bros. Martinsville 
Monterey Mig. C Monterey 
puguese Mig. & + a Co., Mossy Creek 
Manor & Co., New Market 
Tyson Janny, Occoquan 
Orange ae er Orange 
lic Mig. Co., Port Republic 
ppPey Creek Roller Mills, Pen Hook 
Spredey, oF: Jr., Rapidan 
ROR, Mills, Richmon 
Moiner Flour Mills, Richmond 
Howery-Taylor Mig. Co., Roanoke 
—— ae Grain’ & Elev. Co., Rocky 


Stanley Mig. Co., Stan 

Augusta Roller ‘Mills, Staunton 

White Star Mills, Staunto 

Sa Steam Flouring Mills, Stras- 


stuart, Mig. & Grate A ge Stuart 

Shanks Co. % *"Timberville 
Bros. Tom’s Brook 
Waynesboro Mig. ont Ai, Tom's Bre 
Winchester Mig. Co., "Winchester 
Cedar Creek eS. Co., Hot Springs 
Rex. Mig. Co., Inc., Draper 
Roanoke City’ Mills, Roanoke 
E, c. C. Cullers, Rileyville 
F. o. Jennings, Galax 


DIVISION No. 2 


ALABAMA 


Newman Mig. Co., Cullman 

| ee: Payne Mig. Co., Fort Payne 
ring City Mig. Co., Huntsville 
obbie Elev. Co., Montgomery 

Marvin Pearce, Pearce’s Mills 

Avondale Mills, Sylacauga 


GEORGIA 
J. M. Veach Co., Adairsville 
Atlanta Mig. Co., Atlanta 
Clark Mig. Co. ‘Augusta 
H. M. Cheet, Bowersville 
United Mig. & Warehouse Co., Chipley 
City Mills Co., Columbus 
Empire Mills "Co., Columbus 
Culverton Mig. Co., aan 
Barrett, Denton & Lynn Co., Dalton 
Dearing Roller Mills (O. D. Rogers), 


Dear ne 
Georgia Mig. Co., Fort Valley 
Seapearite Sain & Mill Co., Garnesville 
Richardson al . Co., Rome 
Gatien Flour Mills, Macon 


Z. Whitehurst, Dublin 
KENTUCKY 


Aahiend Mig. Co., Ashland 

Cc. cage Mt 4 Co., Ashland 
ys ills, uburn 
L. D. McCarley & Co., Auburn 
R. L. Harrison & Sons, Bagdad 
Harlan-Lowe Mig. Co., Bardwell 
A. E. White, Bi Clifty 
Bowling Green Mig. Co., Bowling Green 
Boyd Mig. Co., Boyd 
Burnside [Roller Mills, Burnside 
A. P. White & Cos Cadiz 
Carlisle Mic. Co., -Carlisle 
Cameron & Co., Carrollton 
Cecilian Mig. Go., Cecilian 
Standard Roller Mills Cerulean 
Clarkson Mig. Co. c. &. Purcell), Clark- 


son 
Clay Flour Mill 2, >. D. Parrish), Clay 
Star Mig. Co., Cl 
Squires & Bondy Star Roller Mill, Clo- 

b tart mens. 
Colesburg Roller Mills, Colesburg 
Corydoce Mig. Co., Corydoce 
origer ener Mills, Crider 

L. Collins & Sons, Crittenden 
Chas. Cummins, Cumminsville 
-reseens Lm o., Cynthiana 

Crown Jewel Mig. Co., Cynthiana 
Dawson Mig. Co., Dawson Springs 
J. H. Baker, Drakesboro 
Elizabethtown Mig. Co., Inc., Elizabeth- 

town 
pulneeee Mig. Co., Eminence 

Lee & Co., Bubanks 

jaeal Roller Minis, Falmouth 
Farmington Mig. Co., Farmington 
W. J. Dossey & Sons, Fountain Run 
Hammond & Lewis, Franklin 
Browder Mlg. Co., Fulton 
Murphy & ard Bros., —e 
Moss Mig. Co., Greensb re 
Home Mig. Co., Greenville 
J. A. Shaver, Greenville 
Hanson (Roller Mills (J. E. Stevens), 


Hardinsburg Mill & Elev. Co., Hardins- 


urg 
R Vanarsdall & Bros., Harrodsburg 

a Farless, Henderson 
Johns Bros. Mig. Co,, ew 
Binns Mig. Co., Herndo 
Hodgenvi je Roller Mills, Hodgenville 
Acme Mills, Hopkinsville 
Hopkinsville Mig. aoe Hopkinsville 
Vaughn Mig. Co., Horse Cave 
J. A. Cook, Si vington 
Cc. H. Brown, Island 
Kuttawa Mig. on Kuttawa 
Garrard a Co., Lancaster 

lev * Mills, 


— Flour 

Bagie *Roller Mills, Lawrenceburg 
Leitchfield Mig. Co., Leitchfield 
Lewisport Mill Co,, Lewisport 
Lexington Roller Millis, Lexington 


Lan- 
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Wolcott Bros., Lexington 
yesesse Mill 1 Co., Fags, AHN 
Sandy M ifard 
Be lard & Bal _. 
Louisville Ml 
Madisonville ius, "ba. * eiecteamnadimncl 
Marion Mig. Co. 

Hayes, Dean & & Co. ' iarion 

UL. Brewer, Mayfield 
R. W. Kevil & Sons, Mayfield 
Magnolia Flour we 8 aysville 
Lone Mountain ha Co., iddlesboro 
ap ta Sanitary lomr Mills, Midway 
8S. A. Rankin, Monticello 

Morganfield Roller Mills, Morganfield 
Monarch Mig. Co., Pace Sterling ~ 
J. J. Moore, Murra 

New Haven Mill Co. . New Haven 

The Dorsel Co., Inc., Newport 
Trenton "aig. Co., Newton Todd Co. 
Hickman M Co., Nicholsville 

Nolin Ml 0., Nolin 

Bransfor * Mills, Inc., Owensboro 
Owensboro Mig. Co., "Owensboro 

W. E. Arnold, Owenton 

Paducah Mig. Co., Paducah 

0., Paris 

. BF. Spears & Sons, Paris 

& + Powell, Parksville . 

R. Kevil & Sons, Princeton 

J. Hn "Hawkins, Providence 

— Mig. Co. (T. S. Hagan), Rich- 


nd 
Park & Son, Richmond 
Sadieville Mig. Co., Sadieville 
a Zaring Grain & Mill Co., 


ond 
Scuttsville Mig. Co., Bontevine 
8. > Long & Sons, Shelbyvi 
E. 0 a & Bro., Slaughtersville 
Smithfie da as. Co., Smith _ 
Farmers Mig. Co. Somer 
Pulaski County Mills Grate Co., Somer- 


set 
Somerset Mig. Co., Somerset 
Wolcott & Co., So. Carrollton 
Sonora Mig. Co., Sonora 
Aubrey, Stithton 
Saakewater lg. Co., Sturgis 
Crescent goller Milis, Taylorsville 


Louisville 





Rich- 


Hichman Mig. Co., Union Mills 
Tnieninan’ Oller Mill Co., Uniontown 
J. H. Wil nite, | Utica 


Dodson Mi Waynesburg 
ts Mig. Comite Plains 

Potts ‘Son, White’s Station 
"Winchester Roller Mills, Winchester 
Cc. A. Carnal, Nebo 
Elder & Smith, st. ay 
Campbellsville Rites ills, Campbells- 


J. A. Head, Waverly 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Albemarle Mig. Co., Albemarle 
Ashboro Roller Mills, Ashboro 
Southern Crown Mig. Co., Ashboro 
Asheville Mig. Corp., Asheville 
Biltmore Mlg. Co., Biltmore 
Dixie Mig. Co., Burlington 
Interstate Mig. Co., Charlotte 
China Grove Roller Mills, China Grove 
Concord Mig. Co., “Concord 
Austin-Heston Co., Durham 
Bladen Roller Mill, East Arcadia 
Ether none Mills, Inc., Ether 
oat Mig. Co., Fayetteville 

Cc. Jordon, Fiat 
Seahein Mig. Co., Graham 
a State Mig. Co., Greensboro 
w. Watson “Co., (Greensboro 
Davis Mills, Hiddenit 
J. Brown (Dixie “Mig. Co.), 


Point 
High Point Mig. Co., High Point 
Harmon & Reed, Kernersville 
Kings Mountain Roller Mills, 
Mountain 
Landis Mig. Co., Landis 
Lenoir Mills, Lenoir 
Grimes Bros., Lexington 
Model Mills, Lexington 
Liberty Mig. Co., Liberty 
Horn-Johnstone’ Co., “Macksville 
J. E. Slate & Sons, Mi izpah 
Moncure Mill Co., Moncure 
Mooresville Flour Mills, Mooresville 
Moravian Falls Mig. Co., ‘Moravian Falls 
Mt. Ulla Roller M lis, Mount Ulla 
Warren Mig. Co., Nashville 
J. G. Pyatt, SNealsville 
Newton Roller Mill, Newton 
ab View Mig. Co., Norwood 
J. White Co., Oxford 
R. ot Hauser, Pinnacle 
Reidsville Flour Mill, a 
John T. Cm, Salisbu 
Ludwick Mlg. Co., Salisbury 
Eagle Roller Mills, Shelby 
-_— cheers Mig. Co., Smithfield 
Mig. Co. Statesvi ille 
Taylorsville ‘Ml lg. Co., Taylorsville 
Stimpson & Steele, Turnersburg 
Troy Mig. Co., Troy 
M. J. McCracken, Waynesville 
Welcome Mig. Co., Welcome 
= Rolier ‘Mills ~ 


Bahama Milling Co., 
Collettsville Roller ‘Mine ‘Collettsville 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Five Forks Roller. Mills, Clio 
Mountain City Mig. Co., Greenville 
weg loaner Co., Kershaw 
A. Meares, Ridgew 
miaranbor Roller Mills, Spartanburg 
Sumter Roller Mills, Sumter 
Westmoreland Mig. Co., Woodruff 
Darlington Roller’ “Mills, Darlington 
Flanagan & Co., Bowling Green 
TENNESSEE 
Dixie Mills, Adams 
Ashwood Roller Mills, Ashwood 
Athens Roller Mills, Athens 
Bell Buckle Mig. Co., Bell Buckle 
Bluff City Mills, Bluff City 


High 


Kings 


Winston- 


pretences Mig. Co., Bradford 
Barrow Scott Mig. Co., Bristol 
Twin. Cit Mill Ka B neew's 


Walker Bros., Bu 

Cedar Bt Roller, Mills, Cedar Hill 

Hoope Mig: Co., Charleston 

Mountain ity Mill Co., Chattanooga 
ooga 


Shelton Mills, Chattanoo 
Dunlap Mig. Co., Clarksville 


Cleveland Mig. Co., Cleveland 
Sykes Ml ; ice, Cleveland 
Ashton Columbia 
Columbia Mi 1 & Blev. Co., Columbia 
City Mill & Sree ngs Columbia 
Cottage Grove Ml Go., Cottage Grove 
Dayton Ml Mi St Covington 

oe on 2. ay ton 

‘a Miz. bo Fe rd 

Fayettville. Nay oe Payettville 


ape eee - 
Eng ewood 





lewood Fe Co. 
bil ie Mill Co., ank 
Gallatin Mig. oe Gallatin 
West Tennessee Mi lis, Gleason 
Trigonia Mill Co., Greenback 
Carter & Justis, "Greenville 
Helena Mig. Co., Hel 
Merryman & Dalton, " Hillsdale 
Humbolt Mig. Co., Humbolt 
Huntland M Eg. Co., Huntland 
BE. R. McCabe & Co., Jackson 
Model Mill Co., Johnson City 
J. B. Bowman, "Jonesboro 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville 
Peters & Bradley Mil iio Co., Knoxville 
Cedar. City Mills, Lebanon 
Lenoir City Mill, Lenoir City 
Anderson Mill & Mercantile Co., Linden 
McEwen Mill Co., McEwen 








McKenzie Mig. Co. .. McKenzie 
ville Se ouring Mill, Madison- 
ville 


V. Boyce, Manchester 
Marshall Maury Mig. Co., Match 
John Wade & Sons, Memphis 
Yates & Donelson, Memphis 
McDonald & Harmon, ohawk 
a Flour Milis, Morristown 
Maury M Co., Mount Pleasant 
ortloukave Mill Co., Murfreesboro 
Dorris ws Co., Nashville 
J. A. & O. L. Jones Mill & Elev. Co., 
ia. 


Liberty Mills, Nashville 
Newport Mill Co., Newport 
Obion Mill & Elev. Co., Obion 
8 Mig. Co., Paris 
White & West, Peryear 
Valley Mill Co., Petersburg 
Mitchell Flouring Mill, Portland 
Pulaski Roller Mills, Pulaski 
Rogersville Mill Co., Rogersville 
Sevierville Mills, Sevierville 
Walker Mig. & noauee avs Sevierville 
Anchor Mills, Shelbyvi 
Riverside Mill Co., *Bhelbyville 
Davis Bros., Smyrna 
Southside Ml Co., Rguthette 
Spring City ill Co. ring City 
a Dowlen Mills, dpe ngfield 

D. Ogburn Flour Mills, Springfield 
Magic touring Mill Co., Sweetwater 
Eureka Roller Mile Telford 
Middle Tennessee Mig. Co., Tullahoma 
Forked Deer Mig. Go., yrrent ton 
Troy Roller Mills, Tro 
Dahuke-Walters Mig. Co. Union City 
Vonore Mills, Vonore 
Garrison Valley Mills, Wartrace 
Watertown Mig. Co., Watertown 
Wilhoite Millis Wilhoite 
Winchester, Mig. Co. Winchester 
Farmers’ ee McEwe 
Barve) Mill Co. Friendship. 

D. Gardner, Baileyton 


DIVISION No. 3 


INDIANA 


Amo Mill & Elevator Co., Amo 
Wallington wy oe ne Anderson 
John A. Bock, Arg 
as & amisena,. pater 
G. Walton, Atlanti 
it W. Tinbrook, Auburn 
Lemon Mig. Co., Bedford 
Wm. F. penees Birdseye 
Berne Ml 
Bloom fiel 
field 
Homer Dugger, Bloomfield 
Bloomington Mig. Co., Bloomington 
Model Roller Mil 8, Bloomington 
Bluffton Mig. Co., Bluffton 
Boonville Mig. Co., Boonville 
Starlight Mig. Co., Borden 
Mig. Co., Bristol 
W. A. Creitz Cambridge City 


_ Cannelton Flour Mills, Cannelton 


Son (Cedar Grove). 
Co., Chrisney 


Casper Fohe 
Cedar Grove 

Martz & Carey Ml 

J. W. Croxton, Cloverdal e 

R. Tuttle & Co., Columbia City 

Columbus Mig. Co., Columbus 

Schaifer & gma Park Roller 
Mills, Columbus 

Whi. Sinder Bi Co., Connersville 

The Crandall Flouring Mills, Crandall 

Wallace - ale 

Klondike Mig. Go., Danville 

Fornax Mig. Co., Decatu 

Bawardapert Mills, Ba wardsport 

Igleheart Bros., Evansville 

Phoenix Flour Mil], Evansville 

Oswalds Flour Mills, Farmland 

Muller Bros. Mig. Co., Ferdinand 

Globe Mill, Fort Wayne 

Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne 

Tresselt & Sons, Fort Wayne 

Sims Mig. Co., Frankfort 

Suckow Co., Franklin 

Frederickburg Mig. Co., Frederickburg 

O. F. Brewer, Freetown 

mer Spring Valley Mig. Co., 


H. Ketenbrink, Friendship 
Modei = Friends ship 

Geo. W. Huber, Gaston 
Witmer Grats oe, Grabill 


French 


lg. Co., Greensburg 

J. M. Hornin Greensburg 

Dan Besser, Greencastle 

Harris Mig. Co., Greencastle 
Greenfield Ml ie. ons Greenfield 
Crescent ae Co., Crothersville 


Clark Bros., e 
re cena ara 


The Ziliak & 
odgers Bros., Han 

~~ City Grain. Mie. Co., Hartford 

Hazleton Flour Mills, Hazleton 

The Holland Mills, d 


ollan 


~ Syracuse Flour 


erne P 
“Mili & Elevator Co., Bloom- 


a 
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Holton Mig. Co. 
tae, Mitts t Con Huntington 
Star M Co., Huntingburg 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis 
V. Bachman, Indianapolis 
Blanton Mig. Co., Indianapolis 
Farmers Elev. Co., a aewe 
Jasper Roller Mili: aoe 
Lawrenceburg Rol t. ill Co., Law- 

p eters 

B. Wilkinson & Co., Knightston 

Gioverleat Flour Mills, Kokomo 
ppettorty. Bros., Tape! 

The Linton me Linton 
W. Trow Co., dison 
McCoy Bros., Libert 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Liganier 
Daisy Roller Mill, Loogootee 
Mahalasville Mig. Co., Mahalasville 

“has 





The Martinsville Mig. “Co., Martinsville 

Thomburgh Mig. Co., Martinsville 

The 7wee Mills, Medora 

J. M. Walker & Son, Middletown 

William piaypole. | Milan 

Dodge Mfg. Mishawaka 

Loughry Bros., Monticello 

qo eee Grain Co., Morgantown 

John A. Nordmeyer, Morris 

Harmann Balting, Morristown 

Home Mill & Grain C Co., Mt. Vernon 

Sunlight Mig. Co., Mt. ‘Vernon 

Fuhrer Ford Ml .”Co., an Somes 

yoages 5 Bros. & L00k, anee 

Lewis D. Heimsath, 'Napo eon 

Zabel & Son, Inc., New Albany 

Noblesville Mig. Go. Noblesville 

Martin & Martin, New Castle 

Fuhrer Ford aie, Ve heey 4 Harmony 

Joseph Brudi & Co., aven 

The Chas. W. Brizius Gs., , oe 

W. D. Huron, New Salisbury 

August Mor ‘enroth, Newton Stewart 

City Flour Mills. Noblesville 

Ne. Manchester Mig. Co., No. Manches- 
er 

Cc. D. Hansel, No. Terre Haute 

McCord & rag Oakland City 

Odon Mig. Co., 

The Orleans Mill e Blev. Co., Orleans 

Osgood Flour Mills, Osgood 

Ossian Roller Mills, Ossian 

Otwell Mig. Co., Otwell 

Teel Mig. % Owensville 

A. M. Peters, Paoli Mig. Co., Paoli 

Brewer Bros., Paragon 

O. L. Canble, Pekin 

SUPE Mig. & Grain Co., Peters- 

ig, ae 

Haynes Mig &o., Portland 

The Princeton Og, Bort Co., Princeton 

Pyrmont Mills Co., Pyrmont 

R. Sprague, Rensselaer 

Champion Roller Mig. Co., Richmond 

Richmond Roller ill & Blev. Co., 
Richmond 

Ideal Mig. Co., Ridgeville 

W. T. Burns, “Rising Sun 


Peru 


Rockport Mig. Co., Rockport 
Cc. G. Clark Sons, Rushville 
St. Joe Mig. Co., St. Joe 


Salem Mig. Co., Salem 

Scottsburg Mig. Co., ~~ sherpa 

Blish Mig. Co., ‘Seymou 

Batchelor & Barlow, Sharpsville 

G. W. Kennedy Mig, Co., Shelbyville 

Star Mills South Bend 

Ebert Grill, Spencerville 

Anderson & Schettler, Stewartsville 

Cc. Nieman hee, 4 Mills, Sunman 

Swayzee Mig. Swayzee 
CSiiis Syracuse 


Tell Ci Flouring Mills, Tell City 
|? lg. Co., Terre Haute 
Smith Tipt on 


oF... Grain S: ” aetna 
Berninroth Bros. 
Tunnelton Mig. ber Monpeiton 
Cc. A. Sager, ‘alparai so 
The Oy er ve yous, Vevay 
Se 4 a Cole, V 
ree (Atlas. Mill & Elev. Co), 

Vincenn 
Cc. R. Thurs ood 
Wakarusa => 0., 
Finkel M1 o., Warren 
Williams g. Go., SA acme 

J. Reiners, Winslo 

Soren Jacobson, xoune America 
Zionsville sal 0., a Pewenviite 
Bundy Bros., Vallo: 
Brose & Arnold Srcubeine 
George Brose, Evansville 
Akin-Erskine Ml Evansville 
Mr. W. J. Nodine, BR, Indiana 

Fall Creek Mills, Indianapolis 


vise, pete). Vincennes 
Wakarusa 


har Log J co 2: untingburg 
Fyke Ls e 
Ewing Mill 83.48 

photasy A 


Addison Flouring Mill Co., Addison 
H. D. Pennell & Son, Albion 
Allegan Mig. Co., Allegan 
Alma Grain & Lumber ‘o., Alma 
Almont Roller Mills, Almont 
Thunder Bay Mig. >, Alpena 
H. H. nda | & gem Amy 
michteee lg Ann Arbor 

a & Stiles, OG rokaes 

. E. Bowen & Son, a 
win F. Engel, Badax 
The * Kelloge ‘ood Co, Battle Creek 
J. A. Vogtman, y City 
A. G. yatti (Bedford ie), Bedford 
Belleville Mig. Co., Belleville 
Bellevue Mig. Co., eg, Aeney: 
Darrah Mfg. Co., Big Rapids 
Birmingham Ml g. o., Birmingham 
Geo. H. Hawley, Breedsville 
Eureka Mig. & Elev. Co., Brown City 
J. BE, Kahl eum & Sons. Carleton 


Elkland Ml Cass City 
Argo Mig. Comarie vo 
L. Shephera Mill Con charlotte 


Cheboygan Flour Mills, Cheboygan 
artes M. Jones, Clare 

Hoyt, Clinton 
Constantine wis. Co., Geastaatine 
Commercial Mig. Co.. roit 
David Stott Flour ir its, = Detroit 


Sore M1 
ee ig. < Gort 
Desana Mig. Co. 


Argo Mig. Co., 


ee 
"pact 9 Jordon 
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Edmore Elev. Co., Edm 

Louis. Gildemeister, Farmington 

Fennville Mig. Co., Fennville ~ 

James A: Thompson _a.. 

J. * Burroughs & & Son, Fli 

De Roo & Co., Flint 

Peninsular Mig. Co., Flint 

Hubinger Bros., Inc, Frankenmuth 

Star an the West Mig. Co., Franken. 
mu 

Peoples Grain Co., Inc., yeetant 

Zinn & Austin, “Galesbu 

Valley my Mig. Co., Grand ponies 


Voigt M Co., Grand Rapi 
Watson] iggins Mig. Co., Grand Rapid 
J. Tower Mig. Co., Greenville 


Co., Hamilton 


The Kolvoord Mi; 
o., -Harbor Beach 


Hes Huron Ml tart 
J. a art 
Hiastings Ig. Co. (C. A. Kerr), Hast 


in 
F. we Stock & Sons, Hillsdale 
Van Eyck-Weurding Mig. Co., Holland 
City Roller Mills (J. H. Prout), How- 

ard City 
Marshall bros. & Co., Imlay City 
Jonathan Hale & Sons, 
Mansfield Hoag & Co., Ionia 
as Mill Co., Jackson 

Taylor, Jackson . 

a & “Li: Jenison Co., Jenison 
Genesee Mill Co., p Jonesville 
Jonesville a BS eerie 
Christian Br veh "ES Lansing 
Thoman Mig. Timamtets 
em Mig. Co, “Lansing 


King Mig. Co., . So 
ty) nc., Marcellus 
Gobel, farine 
Mathews Mig. Co., Marlette 
Mason 
yville 
em _— Roller Flouring Mills, Mem- 


Pp. 
R. T. “French, ea le 
Moline =—r.~ Milo F. Gray), Moline 
Amendt M &; Go. Monroe 
Kellogg & Buck, Morenci 
Mount Clemens Mig. Co., Mount Clem- 


ens 
Harris_Mlg. Co., Mount Pleasant 
W. A. Bur ing, uir 

Franz Schulz New Boston 

New Parisville Mig. Co., New Parisville 
Lorenzen & Leap North Branch 
Thos. H. Hiplop, Ovid 

Owosso Mig. 0. "asin 

M. A. Kramm, Oxford 

Briggs & Co., Paw Paw 

Hankey Mig. Co., Petoskey 

Co- a eure Elect. & Mig. Co., Pigeon 
J. EHesley Mig. Co., Pla nville 

H. 4 Elliott (Pontiac Mig. Co.), Pon- 


tiac 

Portland Ml 5 CO. Portland 

mauiney. ereal & Grain Mig. Co. 
n 


B. olcott, Ray Center 
Reading Mig Co, Co., eadin 
omeo Mig. & Hier: Co. tomeo 
n ardin g. Co., Saginaw 
Callam Mills, meinen - 
sinew sis._c Seeteaw 
Tae anig Sanateey 
é uhn g. Co., Saranac 
ae Mig. Co., Scotts 
J. Siker & Co. Bebewaing 
St. ae Roller Mills, St. Louis 
Shelby Flour — Co., Shelby 
Shepherd Ml » She herd 
he Snover rain’ 0., Raover 
F. 8S. Young, South Boardman 
John Strong Co., South Rockwood 
Brewer Co., Spencer 
Sprague & ‘Ward, St. Johns 
Cc. F. Hall, Standish 
A. H. Randall Mill Co., Tekonsha 
D. Gratz & Son, Tecumseh 
y= Hayden Mig. Co., Tecumseh 
Ww. auttee, Three Rivers 
uceak & y Co., Traverse City 
Jacob C. Galant, Ubly 
Utica MI law’ Utica 
Reliance Co., Vassar 
Alton Pisudicg Milis (CW. G. Miller), 
Vergennes 
F. M. Sterner, WaterzBet 
Henderson Mfg. Co., Wayland 
it Branch» “Flour g. Co., 


adeleel Mig. = - Bociane 

A. Jerone 
Titus & ES Battle Creek 
Reck Ml ‘oal Co., Cassapolis 
Vernon Co., Verno on 
Norton J. , &-9 Martin Cit 
a ene Mig. Sa Unionville 

. ro 

Granda Rapids Mig. Co., Grand Rapids 


- OHIO 
—: vw Mills (I. H. Bilis), A! 


nate & Packer Co., Adena 

. King Bee Mlg. Co., Alliance 
Beasley, Amesville 

Fon D. Hess, Amsterdam 

Studer pron. ay. Creek 

RIP. Heide Elev. A nee ogmmmamm 





West 


ic 
Midget Mig. Co. von Aultt), Barnesv' ile 


re wv: Bros., Bata 
Bealeville 

ard, Bellair 

The Cotton Bros. Co., Bellefontaine ; 

W. H. Gordner Grain & Mill Co., Belie- 

vue 
James Moore & Sons, Bellevue 
. B. Rotherford, Belleville 

FG 3 —- Beloit 

The Ber . Co., Bere 

Bethel Roller ills; Bethel 

H. & B. O. Lucas, Bi loomin 

The Bluffton Mie. Co. ton 

Thom cae Bros., rinkbaven 

Brownsvilie 

Pe ong 1g. Co , Bryan - 

D. W. Keiser, uckeye City 

Zeigler & Co. Buekeve City 

Cambridge Mig. Co., Cambridge 
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Canton Feed & Mig. Co., Canton 

J. G. Mills, Cardington - 

Carey Mill & Elev. Co., Carer 

Centerburg Flour Mills, Cen erburge 

Cheshire Mlg. & Produce Co., Cheshire 

Standard Cereal Co., Chillicothe 

The Chickasaw Mig. Co., Chickasaw 

R. ge ge S Ga litoothe 

The Ree . Co. yde 

The Felso Flour Mills Co., Cincinnati 

H. Nagel & Son, Cincinnati 

Joe Se neider Mig. & Bkg. Co., Cincin- 
nat 

The Cleveland Mig. Co., Cleveland 

The Fox & Hess Co., Coldwater 

Brungard Mig. Co., Columbia 

The Capital Mig. Co., Columbus 

Krumm g. Co., Columbus 

The Gwinn Mig. Co., Columbus 

Moody & Thomas Mig. Co., Cleveland 

Williams Mig. Co., Columbus 

Edwin 8. Lee, Coshocton 

Harley Mlg. Co., Coshocton 

J. A. Barcus, Cooperdale 

Richard & Evans Co., Cortland 

Walsh Mig. Co., Cuyahoga Falls 

Dalton Mig. Co., Dalton 

D. W. Keiser, Danville & Buckeye City 

The Durst Mig. Co., Dayton 

Dexter. Ci 3 Ce, Dexter City 

Hardesty g. Co., Dover 

Northway & Peck, East Orwell 

D. Gratz x} “yo 7. 

Fayette &. Co., Fayette 

David Kirk (Eagle Roller Mills), Find- 
1 


a 
The McManness Mig. & Gr. Co., Findlay 
tostoria City Mills, Fostoria 
Freeport Mig. Co., Freeport 
W. A. Cox, Fremont 
The Mulzer Mills, Galena 
M. E. Bell & Co., gallipolie 
E. J. Resener, Gallipolis 
The Geneva Mig. Co., Geneva 
Mrs. C, Single, Georgetown 
A. M. Hoerner, Germantown 
H. D. Ashbrook, Granville 
The Bennett ee Co., Grafton 
Mattix & Rose, Greenford 
J. W. McDonald & Sons, Greenspring 
M. L. Barrett, Greenville 
Carx_Mlg. Co., Hamilton 
Ww. W. Grontz (Harrisburg M. & E.), 

Harrisburg 
A, J. Shaffer Mills, Hillard 
hk. L. Fillius, Hudson 
The Goldcamp Mill Co., Ironton 
Jackson Mig. Co., Jackson 
George & Ervin Bros., Jamestown 
The Williams Bros. Co., Kent 
l.. J. Bish, Kenton 
Kingston Mlg. Co., Kingston 
Graham Mig. Co., Lancaster 
Aungst Bros. & Spreng, Lebanon 
The Dewey. Bros. Co., Leesburg 
Hiram A. Holdridge, Lema 
George C, parses Letart Falls 
Kk. L. Plank, di 
larmers’ Exchange Mig. Co., Logan 
Keynes Bros., Logan 
John W. McBroom, Logan 
J. A, Loni London 
London ll_ Co., London 
Loudonville Mill & Grain Co., Loudon- 

1 


ville 
Louisville Mig. & Elev. Co., Louisville 
The A. R. Elson Co., Magnolia 
Lantz Bros., Mansfield 
Mansfield Mig. Co., Mansfield 
The Phoenix Mill Co., Marietta 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion 
J. G. Goldsmith, Marshallville 
Mason Feed & Supply Co., Mason 
The Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon 
‘the Warwick Co., Massillon 
West Side Mig. Co., Massillon 
Long Mill & Blev., Mechanicsburg 
S. E. Waters, Miamisburg 
s. KE, Waters (Great Peerless Mig. Co.), 
Miamisburg 
rhe F, O. Diver Mig. Co., Middletown 
J. D. & J. L. Miller, Millersburg 
Minerva Mig. Co., Minerva 
‘the Monroeville Mig. Co., Monroeville 
lsuckeye Mig. Co., Mount Gilead 
\if R. Bisley, Morrow 
Northwestern Blev. & Mig. Co., Mount 
Vernon 
ohn H. Voecke & Son, Napoleon 
(he David Bros. Co., Nelsonville 
'fulshizer Mig. Baking Co., Newark 
Jones Roller Mills, Newark 
The Lock Two Grain & Mig. Co., New 
Bremen 
‘\ilburn & Best, Newcomerstown 
‘he Moose Mig. Co., New Cumberland 
H. Burke & Son, New London 
W. Schaade, New Middletown 
‘rank Starrets, Newtonsville 
‘|. G. Rockwell, North Baltimore 
‘oore & Matthews, North Benton 
A. Kistler & Son, North Jackson 
le Emery Thierevechter Co., Oak 
Harbor 
‘rville Mig. Co., Orville 
Tranchant & Finnell Co., Osborne 
(he Ottawa Grain & Mig. Co., Ottawa 
‘he Odenweller Mig. Co., Ottoville 
"he Nickle Plate Mle. to., Painesville 
Vainesville Elev. Co., Painesville 
!oody & Thomas Mlg. Co., Peninsular 
‘etersburg Mig. Co., Petersburg 
McConnell & Curtis, Piedmont 
‘atterson Mig. Co., Piketon 
‘.ouis Landman, Piqua 
he Piqua Mig. Co., ag Sr 
(. J. Fee & Son, Plain ay 
W. H. Reitz (City Mills), Piqua 
loft Jacobs, Pomero 
Seam & Son, Port 
polos aati. Free =. 
‘arden 4 bs en 
R. Ritter, FB 
Western Ohio Grain & Mig. Co., St. 
Henry 
G. H. Baldwin & Son, St. Paris 
Che Sandusky Ml ‘. 
The Seville Mi 
Shandon Ml 


Tiiiame 


a 
Redmond Mig, Co., Inc., ringfield 
The Stockport Mig. Co., Socket 


G. J. Burrer & So Sunbu 
Est. of Jas, Landenslayer, Tiffin 
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H. K. James Mig. Co., Tiffin 
The Co-Operative Gr. & Mig. Co., Tire 
The Mennel ot Co., Toledo 

National Mig. Co., Toledo 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo 
Eh ae Grain & Mig. Co., Toledo 


T, T. Nitrauer, Upper a 

L. E. Sheets (Sheets Roller Mil 8), Upper 
Sandusky 

Frederick Landman, Versailles 

Wadsworth Mig. Co., Wadsworth 

The Haine mie. Co., Wapakoneta 

Warsaw Mig. Co., Warsaw 

The Washington Mlg. Co., Washington 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Wauslon 

Pee Pee Mig. Co., ok 

C. M. Robitzer, Waynesville 

Wellington Flour Mills, Wellington 

Greeley & Co., West Salem 

F. Burrer, Westerville 

Jenkins Bros., West Jefferson 

U. H. Bruns, Woodville 

M. F. Archer, Woodsfield 

Theo Gray Smuth Mig. Co., Wooster 

Homer dwin, Youngstown 

Armstrong-Lee & Co., Zanesville 

A. Deed Son, Lancaster 

Barr & Co., Stoutsville 

The Shough Co., South Charleston 

The Botkins Grain Co., Botkins 

Stringer Bros., Hopedale 

Jacob J. Gehnes, Portsmouth 

Eesley & Seeds, Grove City 

J. B. Kindell, Covington 

H. Murphy & Son, Lynchburg 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Greenbrier Mig. Co., Alderson 

O. A. Brooks, Angerona 

A. E. May, Barboursville 

Wright Mig. Co., Bluefield 

The Boaz ey. Co., Boaz 

Boothsville Roller Mills, Boothsville 

Hagans & Isleman, Cameron 

Charleston Mig. & Prod. Co., Charleston 

Jefferson Mig. Co., Charleston 

Standard Mig. Co., Clarksburg 

Witte Anchor Milis, Clarksburg 

Elkins Mlg. Co., Elkins 

Elm Grove Mlg. Co., Elm Grove 

Fairmont Grain & Mlg. Co., Fairmont 

Cc. O. Bird Gassaway 

Hinton Mig. Co., Hinton 

Gwinn Bros. & Co., Huntington 

Keister Mlg. Co., Huntington 

Woolf Mig. Co., K 

Stephens Bros., Lion R. F. D. 

John W. on? Est., Martinsburg 

Martin & Conley, Moundsville 

Farehberger Mig. Co., Milton 

J. W. Hedrick, umping Branch 

Peerless Mig. Co., Parkersburg 

E. R. Dyer & Co., Philippi 

J. W. Currney, Poca 

—_— Pleasant Grain Co., Point Pleas- 
an 

R. L. Snyder, Pride 

G. E. Hinkle, Purgetsville 

St. Dennis Mills, Ravenswood 

Golden Rule Mlg. Co., Renwick 

St. Marys Mlg. Co., St. Marys 

A. A. Schuller, Sedin 

Silverton Mills, Silverton 

The Farmers Roller Mills, Spencer 

Spring Creek =. Co., Spring Creek 

Summersville Flour & Feed Mill, Sum: 
mersville 

Riverview Mig. Co., Sutton 

Buffalo Flour Mills Willsbury 

Mountain gs. ‘0., White 
ae 

Sutton Grocery & Mig. Co., Sutton 


DIVISION No. 4 
ILLINOIS 

Aurora City Mills Co., Aurora 
Pomeroy & Co., Barrington 
Schultz Baujan & Co., Beardstown 
B. French & Sons, Bellmont 
Jameson & Co, (J. A. Jameson), Canton 
H. C. Cole Mig. Co., Chester 
a ety. Farms Mlg. Co., Chicago 
B. A. Eckhart Mig. Co., Chicago 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago 
Star & Crescent Mig. Co., Chicago 
Gaston Mig. Co., Clayton 
E. Sylvester, Clinton 
: H, Lawrence, Cobden 
Colchester Mig. Co., Colchester 
Bennet Mlg. Co., Geneva 
Golden Elev. & Mill Co. Golden 
McHenry Flour Mills, McHenry 
Donmeyer Gardner & Co., Peoria 
J, W. Gift & Co., Peoria 
H. A. Hueffner, Petersbur 
Petersburg Roiler Mills, Petersburg 
Knollenberg Mig. Co., Quincy 
Pape & Loos, Quincy 
Wavering Bros. Mig. Co., Quincy 
M. Weltin, Quincy 
Chas. Troup, Watseka 
C. B. Spang, Georgetown 
Spencer’s Millis, est McHenry 
Cc. W. Gaddis, Mt. Sterling 


WISCONSIN 


Kiel Roller Mills, Kiel 
Mrs. Thos. Hackl, Lodi 
Robert Geimo, Leade Lake 
m. Grosshaus, Loganville 
texom burg i. s.. Co., Luxemburg 
Oriental Mills, anitowoc 
Rapids Mig. Co., Manitowoc 
Marinette Flour Mill Co. Marinette 
Sparr Cereal Co., Marshfield 
. H. Davis & Sons, Mauston 
Menomonee Falls Roller Mills, Menomo- 
nee Falls 
8S. P. Schlafer & Co. Menomonee Falls 
Wisconsin Mill Co., Menomonie 
Lincoln me 4 Elev. Co., Merrill 
John B. A. Kern & Sons, Milwaukee 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Milwaukee 
Cc. F. Damke, New Holstein 
New Richmond Roller Mills Co., New 
Richmond 
Osceola Mill & Elev. Co. Osceola 
Gustavius Mig. Co., Oshkos 
H. P. Schmidt Mig. Co., Oshkosh 
A. G. Cox, Osseo 
T. W. York & Co. Portage 
Teske & Zierke, neeton 


Sulphur 


° = Genge & Co., Ripon 
J. B. Turnbull, Rockdale 
Jackson Mig. Co., Stevens Point 
Pagel Mig. Co., Stevens Point 
Cereal Mills Co., Wausau 
g. Go., Wausau 

Schneider Bros. & Mades, Winneconne 
ie te Breit-Krenz, Peshtigo 
I. A, Witt, White Creek 
C. W. Cherrey & Co., Eau Claire 
Bert Parfrey, Ithaca 

d Bruemmer, Gillett 
Bruemmer Bros., Algoma 
Jackson Mis. Co., Amherst 
Hirt Bros. ig. Co., Antigo 
Willy & Co., pleton 
Hanson Bros. Co., Ashland 
Wm. F. Gadow, Barton 
Carstens Bros.,. Brillion 


Burkhardt Mig. & Elev. Co., Burkhardt 

Casco Mig. Co., Casco 

Consolidated Mig., Blev. & Power Co., 
Chippewa 


Cumberland Mig. Co., Cumberland 
Hirt Bros., Deerbrook 

Timme Bros., Delton 

Albert Skornichka, Denmark 

J. P. Dousman Milling Co., De Pere 
Iver Pederson, Ettrick 

Albert Mills, Fountain City 

Cc. H. Norwood, bs Mills 

Davis Mill Co., Galesville 

Grand Rapids Mig. Co., Grand Rapids 
Hickerson Roller Mill Co., Grantsburg 
John H. Ebeling Mig. Co., Green Bay 

G. B. Hess Co., en B 

Listman Mill Co., La Crosse 

E. . Hooper, Lake Mills 

Union Roller Mills, Chilton 

Albany Elec. Light & Mig. Co., Albany 
N. C. Netzer, Lena 


MICHIGAN 
Iron County Mig. Co., Iron River 


DIVISION No. 5 


IOWA 
Albia Roller Mills, Albia 
A. 8S. Culver & Son, Audubon 
Centennial Mill Co., Avoca 
R. 8. allace & Co., Belmond 
Brighton —™ & Elev. Co. Brighton 
Baumhover Bros., Carroll 
Banner Mills (Durst Bros), Danbury 
Phoenix Mlg. Co., Davenport 
Western Flour Mill Co., Davenport 
Doud Mig. Co., Denison 
Gast-Fogarty es Co., Des Moines 
Chas. Holdefer, Donnellson 
Merritt Mig. Co., Dunlap 
Weibel Bros., Elgin . 
Geo. Wiest, Fort Atkinson 
A. T. Hill, Greene 
Harlan City Roller Mill, Harlan 
C. A. Nancolis, Hawarden 
Central Roller Mills Co., Ida Grove 
Jefferson Roller Mill (F. V. Smith), 
Jefferson 
Plymouth Mig. Co., Le Mars 
Madrid Mig. Co., Madrid 
Dond Mig. Co., Manning 
Johnstone Moorehouse & Co., Massena 
Duer & Tamisica, Missouri Valley 
Newton Mig. Co., Newton 
City Mills, Panora 
Pee city Roller Mill (J. B. Bloomers), 
ella 
Replogle Co., Red Oak 
Rounds-Ketels Mig. Co., Rock Valley 
Scott Logan Mlg. Co., Sheldon 
Sieren & Sieren, yg 
Martens & Ketels, Sioux ity 
Mystic Mig. Co. (H. J. Hutton), Sioux 


y 
Spencer Mlg. Co., Spencer 
Stanton Mig. Co., Stanton 
Onion Roller Mills, Union 
Walnut Mig Co., Walnut 
Waterloo & Cedar Falls Union Mig. Co., 
Waterloo and Cedar Falis 
Fred J. Fellman, Wellman 


MINNESOTA 


Mills of Albert Lea, Albert Lea 
Alexandria Mig. Co., Alexandria 
St. James Mig. Co., Amboy 

Geo. A. Hornell & Co., Austin 
G. H. Gustafson, Barrett 
Belgrade Flour Mills Co., Belgrade 

The Bottemiller Co., Bertha 

Bird Island Roller Mills, Bird Island 
Blue Earth City Mill Co., Blue Earth 


y 
Cambridge ae Co., Cambridge 
Chaska Flour Mills, Chaska 
F. G. Stearns, Climax 
z me serene, wane 

cologne g. Co., Cologne 
Jones, Kelly & Kahler, Cottonwood 
Crookston lg, Co., Crookston 
Dawson aK. ‘0., Dawson 
a &. Co. (G. P. Norris), De- 

ro , 


Duluth-Superior Mig. Co., Duluth 

Duluth Universal g. Co., Duluth 

Weaver & Hollinger, Easton 

Pelican River Mill Co., Elizabeth 

Crescent Mig. Co., Fairfax 

The hg d Reid Co., Faribault 

Fergus our Mills Co., Fergus Falls 

Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls 

Fertile Mig. Co., Fertile 

Foley Mig. & Elev. Co., Foley 

S. S. Stadsvold, Fosston 

Citizens’ Mig. Co., Franklin 

J. R. Price, Fulda ; 

D. M. Baldwin, Jr., Granville 

Hallock Roller Mills, Hallock 

Hanover Mig. Co., Hanover 

Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Hastings and 
Shakopee 

Berry Bros. Mill Co., Hector 

Lampert Lumber Co., Henderson 

Phoenix Mill Co., Herman 

Hokah Midget Mills, Hokah 

Gunderson Mills Co., Kenyon 

Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City 

C. S. Christensen & Go., Lake Crystal 

Globe Mig. Co., Lakefield 

Claro Mig. Co., Lakeville 


Little Falls Ls 7 ‘0., Little Falls 
Northwestern Mig. Co., Little Falls 
Long Prairie Mis. Co., Long Prairie 
ills, Lowery 
ristensen Co., Madelia 
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Madison is. Co., Madison 
Hubbard Mig. Co., Mankato 
Marshall Mlg. Co., Marshall 
Melrose Mig. Co., Melrose 
Atkinson F- Co., Minneapolis 
D. M. Baldwin, Jr. Minneapolis 
. eo Minneapol 8 

Geo. C. Christian & Co., Minneapolis 
Big Diamond Mills, Minneapolis 
Blaisdell Mig. Co. (G. P. Norris), Min- 
o are n 

annon Valley Mig. Co., Minnea olis 
Clarx malting Co. Minneapolis - 
Commander Mil Co., Minneapolis 
Empire Mig. Co., Minneapolis 
Fruen Cereal Co., Minneapolis 

- J. Jennison Co. Minneapolis 
National Mig. Co., Minneapolis 
Northwestern Consolidated Mig. Co., 
Pillarae sols M ) 

Sbury Flour ills Co., Minnea olis 
Russell-Miller Mig. Co., Minneapolis 
Sheffield-King Mig. Co., Minneapolis 
G, W. Van Dusen &-Co., Minneapolis 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, Minneane- 
s 


Chippewa Mig. Co., Montevideo 
4 Co., Montrose 
Morris = ® ills, Morris 
ke Mig. Co., Mt. Lake 
New London Mig. Co. (C. s. Olson), New 
London 


International Mig. Co., New Prague 
Eagle Roller Milis Co., New Ulm 
New Ulm Roller Mills Co., New Ulm 
P. K. Nelson Roller Mills, North Branch 
North Branch Mig. Co., North Branch 
Osakis Mill Co., Osakis 
L. Z. C. Rice, Park Rapids 
Oscar Gilbertson & Co., Paynesville 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham 
Geo. Holtz, Plato Roller Mills, Plato 
La Grange Mills, Red Win 
Red baton | Mill Co., Red W ng 

nd Flour Mills, Richmond 
Rochester Mill Co., Rochester 
an, S; eerie: Rothsay 
Rush City Mill Co., Rush City 
H. C. Ervin Co., St. Cloud 
Crons qvorthern Flour Mills Co., St. 

ou 


St. James Mig. Co., St. James 

Capital Cit lg. & Grain Co., St. Paul 

Wm. Lindeke Roller Mills, St. Paul 

Osceola Mill & Elev. Co., St. Paul 

St. Paul Mig. Co., St. Paul 

Central Minnesota Power & Mill Co., 

Sauk Centre 

A. Krieg, Sauk Rapids 

Springfield Mig. Co., Springfield 

Figneon & Barzen Mig. Co., Thief River 
‘alls .s 

Anderson-Johnson Mig. Co., Terrace 

Wabasha Roller Mills, Wabasha 

Farmers’ Mill & Elev. Co., Warren 

Range Merchants’ Mig, Co., Virginia 

Claro &. Co., Waseca 

Wells Flour Milling Co., Wells 

Bay State Mig. Co., inona 

J. C. Christian, Barnesville 

Atwater Mig. Co., Atwater 

Berry Bros. Co., Norwood 

Hillstrom & Johnson, Belleplaine 

Spies Mlg. Co., Preston 


MONTANA 


Jennison Mills Co,, Bainville 

Belt Roller Mills, Belt 

McNamara & Marlow, Inc., Big Sandy 
n 


Royal Mig. Co., Great Fall 

Harlem Mig. Co., Harlem 

Montana Flour Mills Co., Harlowton, 
Lewistown and Great Falls 

Havre Mill © . Havre 

Judith a Co., Hobson 

Bjorneby Bros, Mig. Co., Kalispell 

Laurel Mig. Co., Laurel 

Park Mig. Co., Livingston 

State Mig. Co., Manhattan 

Ravalli Cereal & Flour Mill Co., Mis- 
soula 

Moore Mié. Co., Moore 

Plains Mi Is, Plains 

ie ne, Polson our Mill, Polson 

Rosebud Mig. Co., Rosebud 

Roundup Mig. Co., Roundup 

Savage g. Co., vage 

Mission Flour Mill, St. Ignatius 

Three Forks Mill & Elev. Co., Three 
Forks 

Intermountain Mig. Co., Townsend 

Park City Mig. Co., Park City 2 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Rippe Grain & Mig. Co., Bowman 
D. M. Baldwin, Jr., Casselton 
Baldwin Flour Mills, Casselton 
Cavalier Mig. Co. Cavalier 
rosby Mig. Co., Crosby 
Ferepere ill & Elev. Assn., Devils 


e 
Russell-Miller Mlg. Co., Dickinson 
Dunn County Mig. Co., Emerson 
Page & Holbrook, Esmond 
Fairview Mill Co., Bast Fairview 
Osceola Mill & Bley. Co., Fairmount 
Geo. F. Bahe Flour Mills, Fargo 
Fordville Mig. Co., Fordville 
Grafton Roller Mili Co., Grafton 
Russell-Miller Mig. Co., Grand Forks 
Harvey Mig Co. a 
Krem Roller Mills, Krem 
Russell-Miller Mig. Co., Jaméstown 
Leeds Mig. Co., Leeds 
Lidgerwood Co-op. Mig. Co., Lidgerwood 
Bemmels Mlg. Co., Lisbon 

e 





Russell-Miller Mig. Co., Mandan 
Medina Mig. Co. 
St. James is. Go., Medina 

Farmers’ Mill Grain Co., Milnor 

Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot 
Russell-Miller Mig. Co., Minot 

Equit me & Power Co., Mott 

New Rockford as | Co., New Rockford 
pavie Dietz, new alem 


- M. Akers Flour Mill Co., Plaza 
Richardton Roller Mills, Richardton 
F. A. Adamek (Rugby Mig. Co.), Rugby 
Sentinel Butte Co-operative Co., Senti- 

nel Butte 


dina 
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Sharon Mig Co., Sharon 

Towner Flour Mills, Towner 

Math Braun & Co., Wahpeton 

Stokes Ml Watertown 

Jennison ills Oe. tana 

Whole Wheat Mig. Co., Williston 

eo ae Mill Co., Williston 
Evensen, Ray 

Sareea Roller Mills, Carson 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen Mill Co,, Aberdeen 
Central Dakota Mill Co., artngton 
Tri-State Mig Co., ones Fourche 
Britton Mig. Co ritton 
Gregory Roller Mitta, Gregory 
Groton Mig. Co., Groton 
Hartford Mig. Co. ed 
Hosmer Mill Co., - 
Huron Mig. Co. ‘Hu 
Kimball Roller Mills, "Kimball 
Grant County Ml Bg Milbank 

. Grieve, Par 
Charles Mix County Mig. Co., Platte 
Rapid River Mig. apid City 
Geo. C. Christian & “Go., Hedfield 
Whole Wheat Cereal Co., "Biot Falls 
Spearfish Mlg. Co., Spearfish 
Sturgis Mlg. Co., Sturgis 
Ww ebster Mill Co., Webster 
White Lake Mig. Co., White Lake 
Whitewood Mig. Co., Whitewood 
Excelsior Mig. Co., Yankton 


WYOMING 


Cheyenne Mlg. Co., Cheyenne 
I’. G. Earley, ‘Landers Mills 
Henry Jordon, Manderson 

W. Denio Mig. Co., mecsaan 
Sheriaan Mig. Co., Sherida 
Wheatland Roller Mills Co, Wheatland 
Big Horn Mig. Co., Basin 


DIVISION No. 6 
ILLINOIS 


Albion Mig. Co. (A. Bassett), Albion 

Holsen & Dorney, Allendale 

Johnston Hicks yin arte Altamont 

Sparks Mlg. Co., 

Stanard-Tilton Mise “00. Alton 

Dean Mill Co., Ava 

Aviston Mig. *Co., Aviston 

Randolph Mig. Co., Baldwin 

J. F. Imbs Mig. Co., Belleville 

Richland Mlg. Co. Belleville 

Benton Mig. Co., Benton 

A. J. Kuykendall, Buncombe 

Brockport Mlg. Co., Brockport 

Cairo Mlg. Co., Cairo 

Carbondale Mill & Blev. Co., Carbondale 

Carlyle Ml ie Gs gy 

Campbell Co., mi 

Advance Mile & Biev, “Oa. Carrollton 

Kaiser Bros., Centralia 

a 5 has A Flour Mills (W. L. Holman), 
y 


Lawrence, Cobden 
Chas. Tiedemann, Collinsville 
Columbia Star Mig. Co., Columbia 
Coulterville Mills, Coulterville 
Creal Springs Mig. Co., Creal Springs 
Dahlgren Mig. Co., Dahlgren 
Neibauer & Co., Dongola 
Zacher Mig. Co., Du Quoin 
Hezel Mig. Co., "Bast St. Louis 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., East St. Louis 
Blake Mig. Co., Edwardsville 
Lafe Farmer, Eldorado 
Ellis Grove Mig. Co., Ellis Grove 
Ledbetter Mig. Co., ’ Blizabethtown 
Sauer’s Mig. Co., Evansville 
Ewing Mig. Co., ‘Ewing 
Bert M. Gaddis, airfield 
R. A. Hasper & Son, Flat Rock 
Freeburg Mig. Co., Freeburg 
Reichert Mig. Co., Freeburg 
Geo. P. Bowman & Sons, Grayville 
Heck Bros., Greenfield 
Pike Mig. Co., Griggsville 
yet Mig. Co., Harrisburg 
F. Bilber, Terrick 
tishiand Mig. Co., Highland 
Garvin Roller Mills, Hull 
J. Ae Hutsonville 
Ernest L. oe Jeffersonville 
Kinmundy M so., Kinmundy 
Pfeffer Mig. Co, Lebanon 
Goodenough Bros., Louisville 
Model Mills, McLeansboro 
Valier & Spies Mig. Co., Marine 
Bracy Supply Co., Marion 
Meek Mig. Co., Marissa 
John Marvin, "Marshall 
Marshall Mills, Marshall 
pewsse & Cooper, Martinsville 
Ph. H. Postel Mig. Co., Mascoutah 
Eugene Lafont, letropolis 
Millstadt —— * Co., Millstadt 
Bernet, Craft Kauffman Mig. Co., 
Mount Carme * 
— City Mills, Mount Carmel 
& 4 Keiser Flour Mills, Mount Olive 
H. Barrett, _Mulkeytown 
welkanes Mig. Co., Mur ere 
Southern Illinois Mig. Elev. Co., Mur- 
physboro 
Camp Spring Mill. Co., pogey tte 
Huegely Mig. Co., Nashvil 
Antery, Nebo 
Peter Haupt,-New Athens 
J. M. Tanner, New Burnside 
H. Prange Mig. Co., New Douglas 
Chas. Tiedemann Mig. Co., O'Fallon 
Olney Mig. Co., Olney 
— Mig. Co., Percy 
C. Wilson & Co., Olney 
Oxford Bullen Milis, Oxford 
Miesenhelder Bros., Palestine 
G. Munzenmaier (Farmers 


Pa 
A. Ww. “rhalman, Patoka 
Pinckneyville Mig. Co., Pinckneyville 
M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield 
Schoening- -Koenigsmark Mig. Co., 


Colnon, 
St. ¥ am Mig. — 
Valier & Spies Mig. Co., St. Jacobs 
Mann Bros., agg be 
le Mig. Co., Spar 
} mm mr Roller Mills, Springerton 
Gullie Bros., Springfield 
Stecleviile Mig. Co., Steeleville 
Bernhard Mlg. Co.,. Strasburg 


Mills), 


Home Mlg. Co., Sullivan 

Ora Home Mig. Co. s. 8S. Baughman), 
Taylorville 

Siemer ae: Co., Teutopolis 

Trenton Mig. Co., Trenton 

Salt Lick Co" Valme 

Walnut Hill Co., Wa nut Hill 

Koenigsmark M il Co., Waterloo 

Waterloo Mig. Co., Waterloo. 

Mallinson Bros., West Sal 

Superior Flour Mill Co., White H all 

Stewart Bros. Rghier Mil, Willow Hill 

Xenia Mig. Co., 

Kuykendall Mig. _—_ “puncombe 

Campbell Mig. Co., Carmi 

Acme Mlg. Co., Litchfield 

George A. Gre. ory, Lawrenceville 

Hanover Star lg. Co., Germantown 


MISSOURI 


Whaley Mig. Co., Alban 
Cc. G. Mueller & Sons, ‘Altenburg 
Auxvasse Mig. Co., Auxvasse 
Ashland Roller Mills, Ashland 
Aurora Mlg. Co., Aurora 
Majestic lg. Go., gucers 
ay pg Fs 9 Co., Billin 
Buck & ole Mig. Co., joomafield 
Bois D’Arc Mlg. Co., Bois D’ Arc 
Polk County lg. Go., Bolivar 
Moran Bros., Bonne Terre 
E. K. Smith, Boonville 
Sombart Mig. Co., Boonville 
Merkel Bros., Bourton 
Hume Mill Co., Bowling Green 
Butler Roller ‘Mills, Butler 
Gatterman Mig. Co., California 
ae & Me er, ae 
Buck & Toole Co., Sempsel 
Jarboe Mig. Co., arrollto 
Cowgill & Hill Mig. Co., Carthage , 
McDaniel Mig. Co., Carthage 
Taaffe, Carthage 
. & Elev. Co., Centertown 
lg. Co., Cha mois 

Charleston Mig. Co., Charleston 
J. T. Milbank, Foniliicothe 
Clarence Roller —. rents 
Clever Ml Co., Clev 
Larabee F our Mills Corp. + Staten 
Concordia Mill & Blev. , Concordia 
P. J. Burford, Doniphan 
East Prairie Mig. Co., East Prairie 
Edgerton Ml 0., Edgerton 
Eddleman & Rocks, Eldorado seetngs 
McMurray & Copeland, Ellingto 
we Ranbinger, Everton 

Cc. Elrod, pay r Play 
Vursdanten i lg. Co., 7 varmington 
Fayette Mill & Merc. Co., Fayette 
Reuter Mig. Co., Flat River 
L. T. Tucker, Frankford 
Fredericktown Mig. Co., Fredericktown 
8. R. Yantes, Fulton 
Gainesville Mig. Co., Gainesville 
Daviess County Mlg. Co., Gallatin 
Breed Mig. Co. a —— 
Glasgow Mig. Glasgo 
= Soller Mills “Co., Gordon- 


caren Shepners Mig. Co., Hannibal 
Hannibal 1 Co., Hanniba 
Polk Bros. Mig. & Supply Co., Harri- 
nae 
gers Mig. Co., Herman 
Ht iuevitic Mig. Co., +. 
Holden Mig. & Elev. wins olden 
Wolfers Merc. Co., Ho 
Spring Creek Mills, pins 
De Forest Mlg. Co., Irondale 
Cape County lg. Le Jackson 
G. H. Dulle —, Co., "Jefferson City 
Brand-Dunwoo y Mig. Co., Joplin 
Chas. R. Milbank, Kirksville 
Acme Mlg. Co., Knobnoster 
Koshkonong Mig. Co., Koshkonong 
Lamar Mig. Co., Lamar 
Schuyler County Mig. Co., Lancaster 
O. H. Corbin Mig. Co., Liberty 
Licking Mlg. Co., Licking 
Louisiana Mlg. Co., Louisiana 
Manchester Ml Go., Manchester 
Rea & Page lg. Co., Marshall 
Marthasville Mig. Co., Marthasville 
Wm. Pollok Mill & Blev. Co., Mexico 
Milbank-Scampton Mig. Co., Moberly 
Prairie Mig. Co., Montgomery City 
Mound City Mill & Elev. Co., Mound 


ity 
Holland-O’Neal Mfg. Co., Mount Vernon 
Star Mig. Co., Mountain Grove 
Neosho Mig. 'Co., Neosho 


lg. Co., North Kansas City 

Baggarly g. Co., Odessa 

Ozark Water Mills, Ozark 

Koppita Smith Mill Co., Pacific 

Metcalf & pingier, pe 

Parkville ae. © . Parkville 

Perryville Mig. Co., Perryville 

ove Lake Mills (C. L. Senn), Phillips- 
u 


r 
J. A. Sance Mig. Co., Pierce City 
Northrup Mig. Co., Platte City 
Hunt Bros. ig. Eo. Pleasant Hill 
Imperial M) ‘Popl lar Bluff 
Potosi Mill * wiev. Co., Potosi 
Langenberg Mig. Co., Republic 
Rocky Comfort Mig. Co., Rocky Com- 


ort 
Schuman Bros. Mills, Rolla 
St. Charles Mig. Co., St. Charles, 
Home Milling Co., St. Charles 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Mig. Co., St. 


uis 
Des Peres Mig. Co., St. Louis 
J. F. Imbs Mig. Co., St. Louis 
Kehlor Flour Mille. St. Louis 
G. P. Plant Mig. Co., St. Louis 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis 
Valier & Spies a Mis. Go St. Louis 
St. Marys Mill C t. "Marys 
Model Mill Co. Salisbury 
Sedalia Mig. Co., Sedalia 
Shelbina g. Co., Shelbina 
Geo. Wehner Flour Mills, 99 ” Speed 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Lou 
Regina Flour Mill Co. 
Reichart Mig. Co., St. Louis 
Scott County _ Mig. Co., Sikeston 
Sater Mig. Co., Slat er 

J. Moore, yepickar 

Bleshanarer oe >. “springfteld 
Green County Roller ills, Springfield 


‘ 
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Meyer & Sons Mig. Co., et springs 


I. FF. 
Sweet Soringe Mig. Co., Sweet pee eee 
Tebbetts Mill & Elev. Co., Teb 


iad Versailles Flour Mil 


ailles 
Villa Ridge Mig. Co., Villa. Ridge 
Karrenblock, Wantzville 
PRR Las Co., ee 
Grant Tower Mig ’Co., Washin 
—_— Flour Mill Co., 


Ball me Gunning Mig. Co., Webb City 
Wellsville Mig. Co., Wellsville 
Rumpel Mill Elev. Co., Weston 
Pease-Moore Mlg. Co., West Plains 
Wittenberg Mig. Co., ‘Wittenberg 
Bollinger punty Mig. Co., Zalm 

Meyer Morfield Mig. Co., "“Wonnete Mill 
George Koester, Koester 

Home Mig. Co., St. Charles 

Stella Mig. Co., Stella 


ARKANSAS 


see na Flour & Feed Mill Ajpene Pass 
adelphia Mig. Co., Arkadel Iphia 
Atkins Roller Mill, Atkins 
Berryville Mig. Co., Berryville 
aa Mig. Co. (Cc . H. Riders), Har- 
rison 
Jonesboro Roller Mill Co., Jonesboro 
Salmons Bros., Jonesboro 
e g. Co. (Peyton Robb), Lafe 
_Little Rock Flour Mill Co., Little Rock 
es Spring Mig. Co., Mammoth 
rin 
Meus Flour —, * 
Clay Co. Mill e* 
Rector arnt on 
Rogers Mil 
Cary Mig. Co. 


DIVISION No. 7 
COLORADO 


The Alamosa Flour Mills, Alamosa 
Conejos Co- -op. Roller Mig. Co., Antonito 
The Farmers’ Flour Mills, Berthoud 
Boulder Mig. & Elev. Co., Boulder 
he Delta Fiour Mills Co., Delta 
‘colorado Mig. & Elev. Co., Denver 
The Crescent Flour alte Denver 
The Eagle Flour Mills, Denver 
The Excelsior Flour Mills, Denver 
The Bungertan Flour Mills, Denver 
The Graden Merc. Co., Durango 
77. eee Farmers’ Mill & Elev. 
The Eaton Flour Mill, Ea 
Sas Fort Collins Flour Mille. Fort Col- 
ns 
Hoffman Oe. Co., Fort Collins 
Farmers’ Platte Valley M. & E. Co., 
Fort Morgan 
The Rock Four Mills, Golden 
The Mesa Flour Mills, Grand Junction 
The Model Mill & Elev. Co., Greeley 
Pine River Mi; Co., Ignacio 
The La Jara Mills lev. Co., La Jara 
The La Junta Flour Mills, La Junta 
The Lamar Flour Mills, Lamar 
Theo. Stoller, Littleton 
Otis Milling Co. (T. J. Diamond), Otis 
The Longmont Flour Mills, Longmont 
The Loveland Flour nig Loveland 
The Royal Mig. & Elev. Milliken 
The M Monte Vista Flour Satis. Monte 


Ver- 


hing 


lev. "Co. Piggott 


eae 
Oy Rogers 


The Tosiareee Mig. Co., Montrose 

*The Pueblo Flour Mill & Blev. Co., 
Pueblo 

The Sterling Mig. Co., Sterling 

The Windsor Flour Mills, Windsor 

Johnston & Goonean, Rocky Ford 


KANSAS 


Abilene Flour Mills Co., Eaoene 

R. W. Arndt & Co., iien 

Security Flour Miil Co., ‘Abilene 

Agenda Ml Co. (C. A, Larson), Agenda 

Farmers’ Mill & Elev. Co., ert 

Alton Roller Mills, Alton 

Anthony mss Kansas Flour Mill Co., 
Anthon 

Arkansas “Gity Mig. Co., Arkansas City 

New Era Mig. Co., ‘Arkansas City 

Atchison Flour Mills Co., Atchison 

Blair _ nee Atchison 

Luken Go., Atchison 

Attica Sills, Attica 

English Bros. Mig. Co., Bonner Springs 

=“ paves Mig. & ’ Blev. Co., Blue 


The vy Mill & Blev. Co., Buhler 
Excelsior Mig. & Power Co., Burling- 


ton 
Burr Oak Mill & Elev. Co., Burr Oak 
The Lyons Mig. Co., Burrton 
Bushton Mill Elev. Co., Bushton 
Border Queen Mig. Co., Caldwell 
Caldwell Mig. Co., Caldwell 
Cawker City Rolier Mill, Cawker City 
N. Sauer Mig. Co., Cherryvale 
Snell Mill & sara Co., Clay Centre 
Williamson Mig. Co., Gla entre 
Claflin Mill & lev. Co., _— 
Universal Mig. Co., Cla 
Clyde Mill & Elev. ce, Clyde 
Concordia Mig. Co., Concordia 
bee A. Patterson Mig. Co., 

ville 
Delphos Mig. Co., Delphos 
me ht Mig. Co., De aphoe 

rea City Mill Elev. Co, Dodge 


Bow n Mig. Co., Blk C vce 

Ellinwood Sint & Elev. 0., Ellinwood 
Wolf Mig. Co., Ellinwood 

Ellsworth Mili & Blev. Co., Elisworth 
«tla Mills (R. F. Teichgraeber), Empo- 


R. Soden, Emporia 
Hoffman Mills, Kansas Flour Mills Co, 
Enterprise 
The Kaull Mig. Co., Glen Elder 
C. Hitz & Son, Girard 
Me. Great Bend 


The Barton Co. Flour 
Jacob F. Schumaker, Go 

The Moses Bros. ein. 

Walnut Creek Mig. Co., Great Bend 
Wm. Teich poonss. ” aleten 

Halstead ig Co., Halstead 

The Haven Mills Haven 

Hays City Mill & Bley, Co., Hays 


Hillsboro Rolle Mill Hillsboro 
Hollywood Mig. Co., Hollywood 


Coffey - 


Kansas Flour 
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Hafford City Flour jae Hudson 

te Re 1 Co., Hutchinson 
Wm. Kelly Mig. Co., Sietebeeen 

Larabee Flour Milis Corp., Hutchinson 

Monarch Mlg. Co., Hutch nson 

Bowen Mlg. Co., Independence 

Enns Mlg. Co., Inman 

Gifford Bros., ‘Jamestown 
Ling, Jetmore 

The Hogan Mig. Co., Junction City 
Tyler & Co., Junction City 

BR. dh Griffith, Kanapolis 

Kingman Mills, Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kingma 

J. W. & c R. Jackson, Kirwin 

Keystone Mlg. Co., Larned 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence 

Leavenworth Mig. Co., Leavenworth 
Cc. Lysle Mig. Co., eee 
F. Goodman, Leno 

Cahaen Mill & Blev.. Co. 

Leoti Mill & Elev. Co. wwe Ww. ‘i Chelf), 


oti 
Lincoln Roller Mills, Lincoln 
Lindsborg Mig. & Elev. Co., Lindsborg 
Smoky Valley Roller Mills, Lindsborg 
Central Kansas Mig. Co., Lyons 
Lyons Mig. Co., Lyons 
Colburn Bros. Co., McPherson 
Wall-Rogalsky Mig. Co., McPherson 
Manhattan Mig. Co., Manhattan 
Ehrlich & Sons, Marion 
K. B. Mig. Co., Marquette 
Artesian Valley Mig. Co., Meade 
Jackman Roller Mills, Minneapolis 
a Mills Co., Morganville 
H. L. Hildebrand (New Murdock Mig. 
Co), Murdock 
Moundridge Mig. CP. i pveneriaae 
Land Mlg. Co., Neod 
Newton Mig. & Blev. Ge, Newton 
Empire Mig. Co., Newt ton 
Thos. Page Mill Co., North Topeka 
Peerless Flour Mil 1 Co., Norton 
Oberlin Roller Mills (H, Oo. Bouta), 
Oberlin 
Oketo Mig. & Elev. Co., Oketo 
The Hadley Mig. Co., Olathe 
Solomon Valley Mig. Co., Osborne 
Pearl Roller Mill Co., Oswego 
The Paola Mill & Elev. Co., Paola 
Moffett & Co., Peabody 
Pittsburg Modern Mig. Co., Pittsburg 
Plainville Mill & Elev. Co., Plainville 
Blaker Mig. Co., Pleasa nton 
The Pratt Mills of Kansas Flour Mill 
Co., Pratt 
W. A. Jordon, Protection 
R. E. Kiddie, Rosedale 
Russell Mig. Co., Russell 
St. Francis Mig. Co., -~q Francis 
St. John Mills, St. Joh 
Lee-Warren Mie. Co., Sal ina 
selteparzer Mill & ‘Blev. Co., Salina 
The Western Star Mill Co., Salina 
Shady Bend Mill & Blev. (Amos Rich- 
ardson), Shady ene 
Simpson Mlg. Co., Sim 
Smith Center Co-op. Co, “Smith Center 
Geo. G. Hem, South Hutchins 
Sylvan Roller Mills, Sylvan Grove 
Kemper-Fair Mig. Co., Tonganoxie 
Kaw Mig. Co., Topeka 
The Shawnee "Mig Co., qopene 
Topeka Flour Mill Neg “4 “pe 
Ww ‘hop e 


- Mile Co., uron 

H. Neimoller & Sons, Wakefield 

Lord Mig. Co., Wameg 

The Hunter Mig. Co., eWelling 
Waibagten Mill & Blev. Co., ‘Welling. 


to 

White Water Mill Co., Whitewater 
Kansas Mig. . ita 

Red Star Mig. Co., Wichita 
Wichita Flour Mill Co., Wichita 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Wichita 
Stevens Scott Grain Co., Wichita 
Wilson Mig. & Elev. Co., Wilson 
Alexander Mills Co., Winfield 
Winfield Flour Mills Co., Winfield 
Greenleaf Roller Mills, Greenleaf 
Bison Mill & Elev. Co., Bison 


MISSOURI 


Agency Roller Mill., Agency 
be - arpa Gates Milling Co., ¥ tndepend- 


lamart- Hincke Mig. Co., Kansas City 
The Bulte Mills, Kansas Flour Mills 
0., snnees City 
Kell Mig. Co., Kansas cy. 
Kimball Mlg. Co., Kansas City 
Midland Mig. Co., Kansas City 
Sontnwemera Mig. Co., Ine., 


ity 
Zenith Mig. Co., Kansas City 
Gerard Mig Co., Kimmswick 
Aunt Jemine Mills Co., St. Joseph 
Hawk Mig. Co., St. Joseph 


NEBRASKA 


Abie Mig. Co., Abie 
Gorimeton Bros., rag Oval 
Albron Mig. Co., Albro 

Alexandria Roller Mills, Alesandria 
Gearhart & Benson, Arapahoe 
Skidla & Sons, Atkinson 
Aurora Elev. Co., Aurora 
Jas. Taylor, Auburn 
Black Bros., Beatrice 
Benkleman ‘Mig. Co., Benkleman 
Nebraska Grain & Mig. Co., Bertrand 
Blair ue Co., Blair 
Boelus ouring Mill, Boelus 
Black Brothers, Blue Springs 
Brainard Roller Mills, Brainard 
Bruning Mill & Blev. Co., Bruning 
J. C. Hoffman, Butte 
H. T. Ingalls & Sons, Cairo 
Cambridge -< Co., gambriéce 
Van Ackerer ros.,. Cedar Rapids 
The meget Mill Co., Central City 

Robt ood, Chadron 
Ore Bros., Clay Centre 

Columbus. Rolier Mills, Se hus 
+ ay ag Rolling ae Columbu 

A Schroeder (Col. R. Mills), Colum- 


ee 
The Crete Mills, Crete 
The Curtis Mills, Curtis 
David City Roller Mills, David City 
Van Wickle Grain & Lbr. Co., David 


Denton Farmers Blev. Co., Denton 


Kansas 





ne ee ae eee 
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DeWitt Mills, DeWitt 

Pleasant Hill Roller Mills, Dorchester 
Updike Mlg. Co., Elkhorn 

Fairburg ill & Elev. Co., ‘ac Mt. 
Pp. S. Heacock & Son, Falls Cit 

Mowey & Vedder, Franklin 


Acme muy, by as Friend 
'remont M Fremont 
Geneva Mie 


aon Gan 

Gibbon Rol er Mills, Gibbon 
Cothenburg Electric Mills, Gothenburg 
Platte Val “7, hens 9 Co., Gothenburg 
Grant Mill, Grant 
Samuel Hoffer, Hastings 
samuel Hoffer, Haigler 
itlardy Roller Mills, Hardy 
tozartte & Carter, "Hebron 
johnson & Johnson, Holdridg 
Nebraska Grain & Mig. Co., 
iiowell Mig. Co., Howell 
o. A. Coes. Humboldt 
jansen Mig. Co., Jansen 
Juniata Mig. Co., Juniata 
hrank F. Rahy, Kearney 

enesaw Mill & Elev. Co., Kenesaw 

Vhitely Mig. Co., Kenesaw 
Gt iy E. Bears, Kearney 
curel Mig. & Grain Co., Laurel 
.exington Mil & Elev. *Co., Lexington 
Gooch Mig. & Blev. Co., Lincoln 
Li neoln Mills, Inc., Lineoln 
c an W. Benson, ur. Litchfield 
\. Price, —— se 


Holdridge 


Hi ue -Robertson-Wycoff Co., Madison 
Maywood Mig. Co., Maywood 
a iponee Mig. Co., ‘Napo 


aul Schminke Co., Nebraska City 
N hw Mills, Nehawka 
Ss. Gilman Mill Co., Neligh 
Je Rae. Sons, Mig. & Grain Co., Nelson 
Newman Grove Mig. Co., Newman Grove 
Norfolk Cereal & Flour Mills, Norfolk 
North Bend Mig. Co., North Bend 
North Platte Elect. ‘Co., North Platte 
Oakdale Mig. Co. (Flouring), Oakdale 
Iirnst Meyer & Sons — Mills), Oak 
Maney Mig. Co., Oma 
Omaha Roller Mills Go. Omaha 
Updike Mlg. Co., Oma 
Ord Mig. Co., Ord 
Orleans Mig. & Elev. Co., Orleans 
Peterson & Peterson Mill & Elev. Co., 
Osceola 
Palmer Mlg. Co., Palmer 
Pierce Mig. Co., Pierce 
Platte Centre Mig. Co., Platte Centre 
Prague Mig. Co., Prague 
Ravenna Mills, Inc., Ravenna 
Byron Shepherdson, Riverton 
Blackburn & Turry, St. Edward 
Midget Marvel Roller Mills, St. Paul 
Sargent Roller Mills (C. C. Fowler) 


Sargent 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler 
Farmers Co, of Merce. Co., Scribner 
’ ayes Hulshizer 4 aoe Seward 

A. Sharp, Sha 
vinaen Mig. Co., *South h Minden 
Cedar Valley Roller Mills, Spalding 
lr. L. Sanders & Co., Stanton 
Steinauer Mig. Co., Steinauer 
Elliott & Myers, Superior 
H. S. Nelson, Superior 
Mock Bros. Mlg. Co., Sweetwater 
Cc. F. Schroeder, Syracuse 
Tecumseh Mig. Co., Tecumseh 
Tilden Mills, Tilden 
Utica Mill Go., Utica 
Ss. Ff. Gilman Mill Co., Valentine 
West Point Mills, West Point 
Wood River Roller Mills, Wood River 
F. M. Withers, Ulysses 
gone Parlik & Sons, Verdigre 

eobald & Athey, Wauneta 
. armen & Mer. Mig. Co., Western 
West Point Mills, West Point 
York Mlg. Co., York 
Scottsbluff Flour Mill, Scottsbluff 
P. K. Diel, Minden 
Torpin Grain Co., Oakdale 
Deshler Roller Mills, Deshler 


NEW MEXICO 


Bernalillo Mere. Co., Bernalillo 
Espanola Mills & Blev. Co., Espanola 
San Juan Mig. Co., Farmington 

Las Vegas eer ae Las Vegas 


Carlsbad Proj. Co., Loving 
Cc a n Mill Co., “Einesen 
Ww. Jergins, Cloudcroft 


Me silia Valley Produce Co., Las Cruces 
Rincon Mlg. Co., Rincon 
Roswell Mig. Co., Roswell 


OKLAHOMA 


Ada Milling Co., Ada 

Leger Mill Co., Altus 

Alva R. Mills Co., Alva 

nadarko Mig. Co., Anadarko 

a Daee Mig. Co., Apache 

Ardmore Mig, Co., Ardmo 

The be kwell Mig. & Blev. Co., Black- 
we 

Byars Mig. Co., Byars 

Carnegie Mig. Co., Carnegie 

Cc erokee Mills, Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Cherokee 
lickasha — Co., oo aaa 

Millonbeneer rain Co., Clinton 

Collinsville Mills, Collinsville 

Coyle Corn Co., Coyle 

Custer Mig. Co., Custer 

lover Mig. Co., Dover 

Nagle Mig. Co., Bdmond 

‘ony Mig. Co. (T. A. Dolry), Elk 


Canadian Mill & Blev. Co., El Reno 
1 Reno Mill & Elev. Co., El Reno 
isnid Mig. Co., Enid 
oO} _ 1homa Flour Mills Co., Enid 
> Millers Mig. Co., Enid 
Le on James, Fort Collins 
Kelley Mig. Co., Frederick 
Gage Roller Mills, Gage 
Garber Mig. Co., Garber 
Geary Mill & Blev. Co., Geary 
Guthrie Mill & Elev. Co., Guthrie 
J. C. Allen & Son, Guymon 
Star Mill & Elevator Co., Hennessy 
Hollis Mill & Grain Co., Hollis 
Morrison. Bros, Mills, Jefferson 
Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher 
Walker Plour Mills, Lawton 
McAlister Mill, McAlister 
O’ Keene Mig. Co., O’ Keene 
Acme Mlg. Co., Oklahoma ' City 
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Oklahoma City Mill & Blev. Co., Okla- 


homa 5 
Plansifter Mig. Co. ene City 
Mig. angum 


Mangum Co., 
Meno Wie. 0., Meno 
Pauls Valley Mig. Co. Pauls Valley 


o., Pawnee 
Perry Mill Co., hg 4 

Farmers’ Custom Mill, Pleasant Valley 
Ponca ae > g. Co., Ponca ed 

Pryor Mill & Freed Co, (CW. B. Alfred), 


ryor 
. EK. Edwards Flour & Feed Mills, 
Quinlan 
Rosston Mig. Co., Rosston 
Sentinel Mlg. Co., ee 
Shawnee Mig. Co., Shaw 
Stillwater Mig. Co., Stillwater 
Sulphur Mig. Co., Sulp hu 
Tahlequah Roller Mills, Tahlequah 
Temple Mig. Co., Temple 
Thomas Mii & Grain TOO. Thomas 
Rea & Read Mig. Co., Tulsa 
Vinita Mig. Co., Vinita 
Waukomis Mill Co., Waukomis 
Thomas Mig. Co., Weatherford 
Weatherford Mig. Co., Weatherford 
Yukon -_ & Grain Co., Yukon 
H. P. & S. Mill, Fairview 
Farmers’ ‘Mig. & Supply Co., Elk City 


TEXAS 


Bellevue Roller Mills, Bellevue 

Amarillo Mill & Elev. Co., Amarillo 

Quality Mig. Co., Austin 

Phillips Mig. Co., Belton 

Blum Roller Mills, Blum 

Steger Mig. Co., Bonham 

Armadillo Mills, oenevile 

Coffield Mig. Co., Bow 

Burleson Mill & ‘allow. ‘Go., Burleson 

Burnet Roller Mills, Burnet 

H. L. Lawler Mig. Co., Bry 

Centre Point Roller Mills, Centre Point 

Baker Mig. Co., Claude 

Orient Ml Co., Chillicothe 

Clifton Mill & Elev. Co., Clifton 

Comanche Mlg. Co., Comanche 

a, nnn Roller Mills (Ernest Plach), 

t) 

Grecaviae Mill & Elev. Co., Commerce 

Oak Cliff Mig. Co., Dallas 

Wayien Mig. Co., Dallas 

Stanard-Tilton Milling ee Dallas 
Lillard Mig. Co., Decatu 

Alliance Mig. Co., Denton 

Denton Mig. Co., "Dento 

H. L. Knight Mig. Co., Dublin 

Dublin Mill & Elev. Co., ve 

Community Mig. Co., El Pas 

El Paso Grain & Mig. Co El P 

Farmersville Mill & ‘Light Co.. 
ersville 

Forreston Mig. Co., Forreston 

Bewley Mills, Fort Worth 

Burrus Mill & Elev. Co., Fort Worth 

R. C. Fisher, Frisco 

Whaley Mill & Elev. Co., Gainesville 

Texas Star Flour Mill, Galveston 

Graham Mill & Elev. Co., Graham 

Gramburg Mlg. Co., Grambur re- 

Greenville Mill & Elev. Co . Greenville 

T. F. Wieser & Co., Hico 

Gerlach- Bie Mig. Co., Higgins 

Jacksboro Mill & Elev. Co., Jacksboro 

Huster Bros, Kem mp. 

Charles Schremer, Kerriville 

The Texas Mexican Mig. Co., Laredo 

we County Mill & Elev. Go., McKin- 


Meridan Mill Co., Meridan 

Mundy Mill & Elev. Co., Mun dy 

a Roller Mills Co., New Braun- 
els 

Jas. Landa, New Braunfels 

F. B. Larn, Ogleby 

O’Brien Mig. Co., O’Brien « 

Paris Ml Co., Paris 

Perrin M gs. Co., Perrin 

Pilot Point Rolier Mills Co., Pilot Point 

Albert G. Hinn, Plainview 

Plano Mill & Ice Co., Plano 

Prosper Mill, Prosper 

Putnam Mill Co., Putnam 

Quanah Mill & Elev. Co., Quanah 

Rhome Mig. Co., Rhome 

Roanoke Roller Mill, Roanoke 

Highland Roller Milis, Salado 

Pioneer Flour Mills, San Antonio 

Sanger Mill & Blev. Co., Sanger 

Seguin Mill & Power Co., Seguin 

Chapman Mlg. Co., Sherman 

Diamond Mill Co., *Sherman 

Gladney ae. Co., Sherman 

G. th Mig. Co., Sherman 

Stamford Mill & Elev. Go., Stamford 

H. Altringer ag Stratford 

Taylor Mig. Co., Taylor 

Sunset Mig. Co., Temple 

Terrell Mig. Co., Terrell 

Pep 7 Bros., Valera 

Kel Co., Vernon 

Sewell ¢ rain & Fuel Co., Vernon 

Anchor Mills, Waco 

Waco Mill & Blev. Co., Wac 

Crystal Palace Flouring “Mills 

eatherford 

Singley Bros., Wellington 

Beatrice Mills Co., Pere 

Whitewright Mill & Blev. » White- 


wright 
Wichita Mill & eae ae Co., Wichita Falls 
c. L. Green, Winte 
Kimbell Mig. Co. Wolfe City 
Orth Ml Co., Yoakum 
Knaine Grain Co. gee 
Lampasas on te “— 
Gatesville Roller Swine, atesville 
Corsicana Roller Mills, Corsicana 
Gouldbusk Mig. Co., Gouldbusk 


UTAH 


Beaver ang & Mfg. Co., Beave 
“a ity Roller Mills, 


Jensen Gity Milling & Elev. Co., Brig- 
am t 
Kaysville Mig. Co., agave 
Central Mig. Co., Log 
he Vetaman Co., Loran a 
Pingree ‘Anderson Co., Morgan 
Jensen Bros. Mig. Co., Moroni 
Hyman Bennion & Son Co., Murra 
Juab County ws & Elev. Co., Nephi 


Holley Ml den 
Paysen Mig. @ 8." aysen 


“"Farm- 


Co., 


‘Brigham 


Gilt Edge Roller Mills, Richmond 
Model Flour Mills, Sandy 

Husler Flour Mills, Salt Lake Cit 

Salt Lake & Jordan Mill & ‘Elev. Co., 
Salt Lake City 

States Mig. & Elev. Co., Salt Lake City 

The Trenton Clarkston Mill & Blev. 
Co., Salt Lake City 

Model Flour Mill, Sandy 

Farmers’ Union Mills, Smithfield 

Smithfield Roller Mills, Smithfield 

Leland Roller Mills Co., Spanish Fork 

Corinne Mig. & Elev. Co., Corinne 

Chipman Merc. Co., American Fork 

Geo. G. Robertson, Lehi. 

Farmers’ Co-operative Mig. Co., Monroe 


DIVISION No. 8 ’ 


IDAHO 
American Falls Mlg. Co., Ltd., American 
Falls 


Blackfoot Farmers Mig. Co., Blackfoot 
The Burley Flour Mills, Burley 

The Caldwell Flour Mills, Caldwell 
Salubria Valley Mig. Co., Cambridge 
Cottonwood Mig. & Elevator Co., Cotton- 


wood 
M. J. Richards, Downey 
Franklin Mig. Co., Franklin 
Gwenford Miil & ‘Elev. Co., Gwenford 
Idaho Falls Mill & Elev. Co., Idaho Falls 
Syegrist Mills, Lapwai 
Kendrick Mig. Co., Lewiston 
Lewiston Mlg. Co., Lewiston 
Menan Mig. Co., Menan 
Montpelier Mlg. Co., Montpelier 
Mark P. Miller Mig. Co., Moscow 
Union Grain & Elev. Co., McCammon 
Nampa Mig. & Hlev. Co., Nampa 
Nezperce Roller Mills, Nezperce 
Paris Roller Mlg. Co., Paris 
The Payette Mills, Payette 
Preston Mig. Co., Preston 
Farmers Mill & Blev. o ae 
Rigby Flour Mill Co., R y 
The St. Anthony Flour Mills St. Anthony 
Shelley Mercantile Co., Shelle 1! 
The Twin Falls Flour ‘Mills, win Falls 
Gem State Roller Mills, Ucon 
Vollmer Warehouse & Mig. Co., Vollmer 
Weiser Flour Mills, Weiser 
Weiser Roller Mills, Weiser 


OREGON 
Astoria Flouring Mill Co., Astoria 
Preston-Shaffer Mlg. Co., Athena 
Aumsville Flour Mills, Aumsville 
Baker Mill & Grain Co., Baker 
Farmers Mig. Co., Baker 
Bend Flour Mill Go., Bend 
Corvallis Flour Mills, Corvallis 
Rowe & Richardson, Cove 
Charles Mathews, Cottage Grove 
Diamond Flour Mills Co., The Dalles 
beg Warehouse Mlg. Co., The Dalles 
Echo Flour Mills, Echo 
Elgin Flouring Mill Co.,, Elgin 
Enterprise Mercantile Mig. Co., 
prise 
The Peacock Mills vo: Freewater 
Baker Mill & Grain Co., Haines 
Heppner Mig. Co., Heppner 
Oregon Mig. & Warehouse Co., Independ- 
ence 
Pioneer Flouring Mill Co., 
Jefferson Mills Co., Jefferson 
La Grande Mig. Co., La Grande 
Lostine Mlg. Co., Lostine 
Hauck Mlg. Co., McMinniville 
Star Flouring Mills, MecMinniville 
Central Oregon Mig. Co., Metolius 
A. W. Gilles, Monitor 
Chehalem Valley Mills, Newberg 
State Flouring Mills, New Pine Creek 
North Powder Mig. & Merc. Co., North 
Powder 
Pendleton Roller Mills, Pendleton 
Walters Flouring Mills, Pendleton 
Perrydale Flour Mill Co., Perrydale 
J. H. Hodges, Pilot Rock 
Columbia Mig. Co., Portland 
Crown Mills, Portland 
Jobes Mig. Co., Portland 
bh are Flouring Mills Co., 
an 
Douglas Co. Flour Mills, Roseburg 
Cherry City Flour Mills, Salem 
Yamhill Mig. Co., Sheridan 
Fischer’s Flour Mill, Silverton 
Springfield Mill & Elev. Co., Springfield 
George Spaniol, orartee 
Union Flouring Mill Co., Union 
Wallowa Roller Mills, Wallowa 
Wm. L. Robbins, Weston 
Woodburn Milling Co., Woodburn 


WASHINGTON 


Ford Grain Co., Bellingham 

F. M. Martin Grain & Mlg. Co., Cheney 

Colfax Mig. Co., Colfax 

Colton Flour Mills, Colton 

Topnotch Flour Mills, Colville 

Sperry Flour Co., Creston 

The Big Bend Mig. Co., Davenport 

Elberton Mig. & Power Co., Elberton 

sat ge tJ Mig. Co., Ellensburg 
Tjossem & Son, Ellensburg 

iv erett Flour Mill Co., Everett 

Morgan Mig. Co., Goldendale 

The Harrington Mig. Co., Harrington 

Hartline Mill & Elev. Co., Hartline 

Edw. 8S. Isaacs, Huntsville 

Kennewick Grain & Mig. Co., Kennewick 

Lincoln Mig. Co., Lincoln 

J. Tramiltt & Co., Oakesdale 

Palouse Flour Mill, Palouse 

Pasco Flour Mills Co., Pasco 

Pomeroy peareet Mills, Pomeroy 

Prosser Flour M is, Jf gy 

Washington Grain & is, 

Ritzville Flourin te cpg 

The Chas, Lilly Seattl 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle 

Hammond Mlg. Co., Seattle 

Novelty Mill Co:, Seattle 

Centennial Mill Co., .oo 

Spokane Flour Millis a 

Sprague Roller Mills, prague 

Chas. E. Young, Seattle 

Dennett Milling Co., Taco 

The Puget Sound Maariee’ Mills Co., ‘Ta 

coma 

Sperry Flour Co., Tacoma 

Tacoma Grain Co., Tacoma 

net Warehouse & Mig. Co., Tonas- 

et 


Enter- 


Island City 


Port- 


Co., Reardon 


655 


Vancouver Flour Mills Co., Vancouver 
Wenatchee Mig. oe Wenatchee 
Preston-Shaffer Ml ig. Co., Waitsburg 
Dement Bros. Co., Walla "Walla 

Walla Walla Mill Co., Walla Walla 

L. Campbell, Waterville 

Columbia River Boas g. Co., Wilbur 
Superior Mig. inona 

L. Campbell, * Waterville 


DIVISION No. 9 
CALIFORNIA 


- Jas. H. Jones, Chico 


Brown & Sons, Cottonwood 
Globe Grain & Mlg. Co., Colton 
The Colusa Mlg. Grain Co., Colusa 
Dixon Mig. Co., Dixon 
Butte Valle [ is. Co., Dorris 

Durham Mill Co., Durham 
Poetry. pour Co., Fresno 

ame Mg Co., Hanford 

Capitol fie Co., Los Angeles 
Globe Grain & Ml . Co., Los Angeles 
Great Western M g. Co., Los Angeles 
Sperry Flour Co., Los ‘Angeles 
Oakdale Mig. Co., ‘Oakdale 
Pacific Coast Shredded Wheat, Oakland 
Golden Eagle Mig. Co., Petaluma 
Phoenix Mig. Co., Sacramento 
Globe Grain & Mig. Co., San Diego - 
Albers Bros. Mlg e. San, Francisco 
Globe Grain & Ml gc an Francisco 
gi Flour Co., San "Wraneinas 

R. Splivalo & Co., San Francisco. 
Santa Rosa Flour Mills Co., Ine., Santa 

Rosa 
Sperry Flour Co., So. Vallejo 
Sperry Flour Co., Stockton. 
Yuba City Mlg. Co., Yuba City 

Selma Flourin Mills, Selma 
Olive Milling , Olive 


aisle dia 
Silver State Flour Mills Co., Paradise 
Valley 
Reno Flour Mills, Reno 
Riverside Mill Co., Reno 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















¢ Nov. 24 ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 2,032 554 659 941 30 
Boston ..... 198 2 44 = 
Buffalo ..... 5,712 oo 1,968 67 947 
Chicago 869 300 4,693 161 390 
Detroit ..... 135 11 96 aT sve 
Duluth ..... 1,420 oe 97 933 607 
Galveston ... 14 3 ebe . aoe 
Indianapolis. 165 120 648 11 
Kansas City. 1,039 100 1,206 126... 
Milwaukee... 545 12 1,046 123 288 
Minneapolis. . 618 12 2,681 499 759 
New Orleans. 44 76 454 ... 336 
Newp. News. eas 248 SOO... wis oa 
New York... 1,930 329 1,477 870 190 
Omaha ..... 414 41 856 82 36 
Peoria ...... 27 e660 €95 oes 4 
Philadelphia. 713 30 667 49 7 
St. Louis.... 251 59 747 «108 2 
Toledo ...... 627 6 175 au: tde 
Canals ...... 72 een ‘06 Py awe 
EROS sc cies 4,388 eos eee ese 218 
Totals..... 21,213 1,655 17,998 3,580 3,608 
Nov. 17, 1917 19,564 1,244 18,533 3,614 3,764 
Nov. 25, 1916 63,262 1,696 47,845 2,077 4,222 
Nov. 27, 1915 46,820 4,167 20,928 2,493 5,250 
Nov. 28, 1914 74,086 3,382 32,471 1,941 5,984 


Changes for the week: 
649,000 bus; corn, 411,000. 
535,000 bus; rye, 34,000; 


Increases—Wheat, 
Decreases—Oats, 
barley, 156,000. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Nov. 26.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in. barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Nov. 25 Nov. 27 





Destination— Nov. 24Nov.17 1916 1915 
LOMGon ..6....- 11,000 5,000 9,000 21,160 
Liverpool ..... 15,000 5,000 138,000 8,990 
Glasgow ....... 10,000 7,000 10,000 9,000 
Se ery eee 5,000 7,000 4,000 
GEE cchvicvece cbens 6,000: cices . eens 
) ae 3,008 ccs 5,000 3,556 
Christiania .. Sébe) weeee 8,000 ...é6. 
Manchester .. BOOO 1,000. . vcr 357 
France ........ 81,000 ..... 6,000 12,503 
ROMEY ccs sevectes 14,000 13,000 ..... 3,572 
pg Ee BS er eee 45,000 ..... 
PROEEEPOOE 4055s pesce ~ siece 15,000 ..... 
Bergen ........ 13,000 6,000 8,000 ..... 
Copenhagen 4 ROOe —-ccves 1,000 4,868 
Beene, WORE 60566 ice ss cadmas 11,869 
CROMOMEORE cio cs Sdtes ceece 15,000 ..... 
CD, CCbuRheehs 68e6N cease 16,000 23,613 
PEPE Leei ceeded. Kepeds “oo cds 1,009. iveee 
CURSE Ws Beene. geese serves 23,000 8,482 
Cen, America .. ....5 weoase 25,000 17,000 
i ET CL SLT 1,000 5,869 
a OP eee a es ee 3,000 39,733 
Te Be PORATIER 0 ct aee cn cce Shane 3,882 
MERTON  cuads cused esate. isece 2,000 ..... 
errr | rece ee ae 8,979 

Totals ....... 183,000 46,000 213,000 189,093 





Exports for Week Ending Nov. 17, 1917 








Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 537,000 85,000 21,000  ...... 
Boston ..... 253,000 ..... 26,000 228,000 
Baltimore .. ...... 236,000 ..... * 129,000 
po A Gees eee ee ye eee 506,000 
Tots., wk. 790,000 322,000 46,000 864,000 
Prev. week.. 938,000 346,000 31,000 1,901,000 
U. K’gdom.. 293,000 85,000 28,000 ...... 
Continent .. 497,000 236,000 18,000  ...... 
Totals .... 790,000 322,000 46,000 ...... 





Summary of U, 8. and Canadian Exports 
Julyilto Same time 


Nov. 17,1917 last year 
Wheat, bus ........+. 29,665,000 121,480,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 2,186,000 5,901,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 39,276,000 148,036,000 
Corn, bus ..........+- 6,860.000 20,037,000 
Oats, bus .......+..- 42,669,000 60,287,000 





t 
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NEW YORK 

New Yorx, N. Y., Nov. 21.—Though 
bakers seem fairly well supplied with 
flour, they by no means have they re- 
quire. Some of the other bread ingre- 
dients, such as sugar, have been much 
searcer, and this has caused much worry. 
The manager of one good-sized bakery 
spent a whole day searching the sugar 
market and succeeded in buying one bar- 
rel of powdered sugar. This situation, 
however, is a trifle easier, as quite a large 
quantity of sugar held for export was 
taken over by the authorities and distrib- 
uted throughout the trade. 

When bakers began to use more malt 
extracts, the increased demand for this 
product created a scarcity in it, and now 
there is some complaint about the lack of 
salt. 

Receipts of flour at New York during 
the past month have been fully up to re- 
quirements, and as they during next 
30 days should increase rather than de- 
crease, the immediate situation is not alto- 
gether without its bright spots. Another 
feature is the gradual narrowing of the 
spread between spot and mill shipment 
prices. This spread a month ago was 
nearly $1, while now it is only about 30c. 

Stocks are abnormally small, and will 
doubtless so continue throughout the win- 
ter. In fact, stocks of flour held at New 
York will never be large as long as the 
high storage rates continue. 

Spring standard patents ruled $10.40@ 
10.65, and Kansas straights $10.80@11, 
all in jute. 

The new formula under which all bakers 
will have to work will bring no hardship 
to most of the New York bakers, because, 
owing to the extremely high price and 
scarcity of both sugar and shortening, the 
percentage of these used in bread-making 
had previously been reduced about to the 
point fixed by the Food Administration. 


LARGE LOAVES IN DEMAND 


Investigations conducted under direc- 
tion of the Food Administrator prove that, 
at the present price of flour and labor, a 
5c loaf of bread is not feasible; also that 
the demand. for large loaves far exceeds 
that for small ones, particularly among 
working families. The manufacture of 
small sizes, therefore, would result only in 
the purchase of several loaves, whereas a 
large loaf at a higher price would meet the 

uirements. 

Average retail prices of bread during a 
three weeks’ period, based upon a full 
pound weight, were as follows: Sept. 29, 
11.5¢; Oct. 6, 10.8¢; Oct. 13, 10.8¢. 

W. QuACKENBUSH. 





Massachusetts Master Bakers 


The regular meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Master Bakers’ Association, held at 
Boston, is the last one for 1917. E. C. 
Campbell, president, and 15 members were 
present. 

The wholesale bakers stated that. they 
were a great difficulty in get- 
ting —- and in some instances were 
practically out of sugar and flour. 

A committee of four was appointed by 
the president to nominate officers for the 
coming year. It consists of Victor Friend, 
I. T. McGregor, L. Blanchard and G 
Phelps. 

The next meeting will be held in Janu- 


ary. 


New England Tri-State Bakers 


The following officers have been an- 
nounced for the coming year by the New 
England Tri-State Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation: president, J. J. Nissen, Portland, 
Maine; vice-presidents, William McKee, 
Montpelier, Vt., C. H. Crain, Meredith, 
N. H., E. B. Harris, Waterville, Maine; 
secretary, F. D. Ladd, Barre, Vt; treas- 
urer, G. Gunnarson, Berlin, N. H. Execu- 
tive committee: Andrew Weber, Laconia, 
N. H. .Delegates to the advisory commit- 
tee of the New England Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, G. C. West, White River Junction, 
Vt., and L. M. Scott, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
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BAKERS UNDER LICENSE SYSTEM 





All Shops Using Over Ten Barrels of Flour Monthly Must Be Licensed— 
President’s Proclamation—General Rules and Regulations 
Governing Manufacture of Bread and Rolls— 
Administration Recommendations 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, Under and by virtue of an act 
of Congress entitled “An Act to Provide 
for the National Security and Defence by 
Encouraging the Production, Conserving 
the Supply. and Controlling the Distribu- 
tion of Food Products and Fuel,” ap- 
proved by the President on Aug. 10, 1917, 
it is provided, among other things, as 
follows: 

That by reason of the existence of a 
state of war, it is essential to the national 
security and defense, for the successful 
prosecution of the war, and for the sup- 
port and maintenance of the army and 
navy, to assure an adequate supply and 
equitable distribution, and to facilitate the 
movement of foods, feeds, fuel, ae 
fuel oil and natural gas, and fertilizer an 
fertilizer ingredients, tools, utensils, im- 
plements, machinery and equipment re- 
quired for the actual production of foods, 
feeds, and fuel, hereafter in this act called 
necessaries; to prevent locally or general- 
ly, scarcity, monopolization, hoarding, in- 
jurious speculation, manipulations, and 
private controls, affecting such supply, 
distribution, and movement, and to estab- 
lish and maintain government control of 
such necessaries during the war. For such 
purposes the instrumentalities, means, 
methods, powers, authorities, duties, obli- 
gations, and prohibition hereinafter set 
forth are created, established, conferred, 
and prescribed. The President is author- 
ized to make such regulations and to issue 
such orders as are essential effectively to 
carry out the provisions of the act; and 

Whereas, It is further provided in said 
act as follows: 

That from time to time, whenever the 
President shall find it essential to license 
the importation, manufacture, storage, 
mining, or distribution of any necessaries, 
in ove to carry into effect any of the 
purposes of this act, and shall publicly 
announce, no person shall, after a date 
fixed in the announcement, engage in or 
carry on any such business specified in the 
announcement of importation, manufac- 
ture, storage, mining, or distribution of 
any necessaries as set forth in such an- 
nouncement, unless he shall secure and 
hold a license issued pursuant to this sec- 
tion. The President is authorized to issue 
such and to prescribe regulations for the 
issuance of deennes and requirements for 
systems of accounts and auditing of ac- 
counts to be kept by licensees, submission 
of rts by with or without oath 
or affirmation, and the entry and inspec- 
tion by the President’s duly authorized 
agents of the places of business of 
licensees; and 

Whereas, It is essential, in order to 
carry into effect the provisions of the said 
act, that the powers conferred upon the 
President by said act be at this time exer- 
cised, to the extent hereinafter set forth, 

Now, therefore, I, Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, by virtue of the powers conferred 
upon me by said act of Congress, hereby 
find and determine and by this proclama- 
tion do announce that it is essential, in 
order to carry into effect the purposes of 
said act, to license the manufacture of 
necessaries to the extent, hereinafter 


ied. 

All persons, firms, corporations, and as- 
sociations, who manufacture for sale 
bread in any form, cake, crackers, biscuits, 
 axrsee be or other bakery products (except- 
ng, however, those whose consumption of 
any flour and meal in the manufacture of 


such products is, in the aggregate, less 
than 10 barrels a month,) are hereby re- 
quired td procure a license on or before 
Dec. 10, 1917. This includes hotels, res- 
taurants, other public eating places, and 
clubs, who serve bread or other bakery 
products of their own baking. 

Application for license must be made to 
the United States Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C., Law Department, Li- 
cense Division, on forms prepared by it 
for that purpose, which may Me obtained 
on request. 

Any person, firm, corporation, or asso- 
ciation, other than those hereinbefore ex- 
cepted, who shall engage in or carry on 
any business hereinbefore specified after 
Dec. 10, 1917, without first procuring such 
license, will be liable to the penalty pre- 
scribed by said act of Congress. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this 
seventh day of November, in the year of 
our Lord, one thousand nine hundred and 
seventeen, and of the independence of the 
United States of America, the one hun- 
dred and forty-second. 

Wooprow Witson. 
By the President: 
Rosert Lanstno, 
Secretary of State. 


GENERAL RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Rule 1. The licensee shall give to such 
representative as may be designated by the 
United States Food Administrator, when- 
ever the said representative shall so re- 
—_ any information concerning the con- 

itions and management of the business 
of the licensee. Reports, when requested 
by said representative, shall be made on 
such blanks, to be furnished by the United 
States Food Administration, as the United 
States Food Administrator may designate, 
giving complete information regardin 
transactions in any commodities a ari 
manufactured, refined, packed, purchased, 
contracted for, received, sold, stored, 
shipped or otherwise handled, distributed 
or dealt with by the licensee, or on hand, 
in the possession or under the control of 
the licensee, and any other information 
concerning the business of the licensee 
that such representative may require from 
time to time. Whenever the said repre- 
sentative shall require it, the licensee shall 
— such information in writing under 


oath, 

Rule 2. The authorized resentative 
of the United States Food Administrator 
shall be at full liberty, during ordinary 
business hours, to inspect any and all 
Le a stored or held in possession or 
under the control of the licensee, and all 
records of the licensee. All. necessary 
facilities for such inspection shall be ex- 
tended to the said resentative by the 
licensee, his agents and servants. 

Rule 3. The licensee shall keep such 
records of his business as shall make prac- 
ticable the verification of all reports ren- 
dered to the United States Food Admin- 
istration. G 

Rule 4. The licensee shall report within 
10 days, in writing, to the United States 
Food Administration, any change of ad- 
dress, or any change in the management 
or control of the firm, corporation or asso- 
ciation licensed, or any change in the char- 
acter of the business. 

Rule 5. No agent or employee of the 
United States Food Administration shall 
divulge or make known in any manner, 
while he is such agent or employee or 





thereafter, except to such other agents or 
employees of the United States Food A j- 
ministration as may be required to have 
such knowledge in the regular course of 
their official duties, or except in so far is 
he may be directed by the United Statics 
Food Administrator or by a court of co: 1- 
petent jurisdiction, any facts or inforn::- 
tion regarding the business of the licens. 
which may come to his knowledge throu “h 
any examination or inspection of the bu-i- 
ness or accounts of the licensee or throu:h 
any reports made by the licensee to t'ie 
United States Food Administration. 

Rule 6. The licensee shall not manufac- 
ture, distribute, sell or otherwise handle 
any bakery products on an unjust, exor!)i- 
tant, unreasonable, discriminatory or un- 
fair commission, profit or charge. 

Rule 7. The licensee, in selling bakery 
products, shall keep such products moving 
to the consumer in as direct a line as prac- 
ticable and without unreasonable delay. 
Resales within the same trade without 
reasonable justification, especially if tend- 
ing to result in a higher market price to 
the retailer or consumer, will be dealt with 
as an unfair practice. 

Rule 8. The licensee shall not buy, con- 
tract for, sell, store or otherwise hanile 
or deal in any food commodities for the 
purpose of unreasonably increasing the 
price or restricting the med of such 
commodities, or of monopolizing, or at- 
tempting to monopolize, either locally or 
generally, any of such commodities. 

Rule 9. The licensee shall not destroy 
any bakery products, and shall not know- 
ingly commit waste, or willfully permit 
preventable deterioration in connection 
with the manufacture, distribution or sale 
of any bakery products. 

Rule 10. The licensee shall not, without 
the written consent of the United States 
Food Administrator, or his duly author- 
ized representative, keep on hand or have 
in possession or under control, by contract 
or other arrangement, at any time, wheat 
flour in a quantity in excess of the reason- 
able requirements of his business for use 
by him during a period of 30 days: pro- 
vided, however, that this rule shall not 
prevent the licensee having in transit suffi- 
cient flour to maintain the licensee’s stock 
within the limits herein fixed. (Note: ‘This 
conforms to a rule governing millers of 
wheat flour.) 

Rule 11. The licensee shall not knowing- 
ly sell any bakery products to any person 
engaged in the business of selling such 
products who shall, after this regulation 
goes-into effect, violate the provisions of 
the act of Congress approved Aug. 10, 
1917, by making any unreasonable rate or 
charge in selling or otherwise handlin» or 
dealing in such products. 

Rule 12. The licensee shall not make 
any allowance or payment to the age: or 
employee of any exchange, associatio:, or 
other person from whom he buys, ©: to 
whom he sells, without the written per- 
mission of the principal of such agent or 
employee. 

Rule 13. The licensee shall not accept 
returns of bread or other bakery prod :icts, 
nor make cash payments, nor allow crv dit, 
to any retailer for any unsold brea! or 
other unsold bakery products, nor -jall 
the licensee exchange any bread or | ak- 
ery products for other bread or bakery 
products which he has sold. 

Rule 14. The licensee shall not issu. or 
make public, market quotations, a ~~ 
any statement to any person regardin. the 
price at which food conmmiashliins are being 
sold, which quotations or statements «an- 
not be verified either from his own records 
or from the records of other licen es, 
and shall not make any other mislea!ing 
statements which tend to enhance the price 
of any food commodities. 

Rule 15. The words used in these rules 
and regulations shall be construed to 'm- 
port the plural or the singular, as the «as¢ 
demands. The word “person,” wher:ver 
used in these rules and regulations, s'\1ll 
include individuals, partnerships, asso°)4- 
tions and corporations. The words “food 
commodities” wherever used in general 0r 
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special rules and regulations, unless other- 
ree specified, shall include all commodi- 
ties specified by the President in any 
license proclamation already issued or 
which may hereafter be issued by him 
under the authority of the act of Con- 
gress ap roved Aug. 10, 1917, known as 
the “ ond control act.” 

Rule 16. Nothing contained in these 
general rules and regulations shall be con- 
<{:ued as restricting, modifying or affect- 
ing in any manner the ration of any 
special rules and regulations which have 
already been promulgated or which may 
hereafter be promulgated, and whenever 
any special rule is inconsistent with a gen- 
eral rule, the special rule shall prevail. 

Rule 17. The licensee shall place on 
evcry contract, order, acceptance of order, 
invoice, price list and quotation issued or 
sicned by him which relates to food com- 
mdities, the words “United States Food 
\(iministration License Number,” fol- 
lowed by the number of his license. No 
liensee shall knowingly buy any food 
commodities from or sell any such com- 
modities to, or handle any such commodi- 
tics for, amy person required to have a 
license by any license proclamation now 
issued, or which may hereafter be issued, 
unless such person secured such 
license and complied with the provisions 
of this rule. 

RULES GOVERNING BREAD AND ROLLS 


tule 1. The licensee shall manufacture 
bread and offer it for sale only in the fol- 
lowing specified weights, or multiples 
thereof, which shall be net weights, un- 
wrapped, 12 hours after baking: 16-02 
units (not to run 6ver 17 ozs) ; 24-0z units 
(not to run over 254% ozs). Where twin 
or multiple loaves are baked, each unit of 
the twin or multivle loaf shall conform to 
the weight requirements of this rule. 

Rule 2. The licensee shall manufacture 
rolls and offer them for sale only in units 
weighing from 1 to 3 ozs, but no rolls shall 
be manufactured or offered for sale which 
shall weigh, unwrapped, 12 hours after 
baking, less than 1 oz or more than $3 ozs. 

Rule 3. The standard weights herein 
prescribed shall be determined by averag- 
ing the weight of not less than 25 loaves of 
bread of any one unit, or five dozen rolls 
of any one unit, and such average shall not 
be less than the minimum nor more than 
the maximum prescribed by these rules 
and regulations for such units. — 

Rule 4, The licensee, in mixing any 
dough for bread or rolls, shall not use the 
following ingredients in amounts exceed- 
ing those specified below, per unit of 196 
lbs of any flour, or meal, or any mixture 
thereof: 

Sugar. Not to exceed three pounds of 
cane or beet sugar or, in lieu thereof, 
three and one-half pounds of corn sugar. 
Where sweetened condensed milk is used, 
the licensee, in determining the permitted 
amount of sugar, shall deduct the added 
sugar content of such condensed milk 
from the net amount of other sugar, of 
the kinds herein designated. 

Milk. Not to exceed six pounds of fresh 
milk from which the butter fats have 
becn extracted, or the equivalent thereof. 

Shortening. No shortening shall be used 
except as follows: Not to exceed two 
pounds of “eompounds” containing not 
more than 15 per cent of animal fats. In 
licu of such “compounds” the licensee may 
usc not to exceed two pounds of vegetable 
fats. 

Note: The United States Food Adminis- 
trator, in view of the national necessity 
for conserving sugar, and in view of the 
fact that bread is being successfully 
baked by many bakers without the use of 
any cane or beet sugar, requests bakers 
to reduce the sugar content below the 
maximum permitted by the above rule. 
It is probable that a reduction of the 
sugar allowance will be found necessary 
at a later date, 

Rule 5. The licensee in making any 
bread or rolls shall not add any sugars or 
fats to the dough during the process of 
ee or to the b or rolls when 
baked, 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY ADMINISTRATOR 


The United States Food Administrator 
carnestly urges all wholesale bakers to 
establish as the wholesale prices of their 
products the prices at which they will 
offer such products for sale in lots of 25 
pounds or more, unwrapped, for cash, at 
the bakery door, the p so established 


‘o be subject to such additional charges ~ 


as may be fair for wrapping and deliver- 
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ing, when such services are performed 
the baker. The United States Food Ad- 
ministrator requests that, when such 
wholesale prices are established, the 
licensee rt this fact and state such 
prices to the Federal Food Administrator 
in the state where his bakery is located. 

Inasmuch as some wholesale bakers in 
certain communities are now retailing 
bread at their plants direct to the con- 
sumer, ——— undelivered, and for 
cash, at wholesale prices, the United States 
Food Administrator recommends that this 
practice be extended wherever bakers find 
it possible to do so. 

The United States Food Administrator, 
believing that frequent deliveries are un- 
economical and tend to enhance prices, 
urges all bakers to reduce deliveries 
wherever possible to one a day over each 
route, and to consolidate deliveries or 
zone their territories in order to reduce 
the expense of deliveries as far as possible. 


CHICAGO 
BAKING BUSINESS SLOW 
Cuicaco, Int., Nov. 19.—Some of the 
larger bakers of Chicago, those whose 
products are mainly -bread, contend that 
their sales ate not what they should be, 





due to the increased purchases of flour. 


by housewives. Since the ruling put into 
effect by the Food Administration as to 
the daily publishing of the prices the 
grocer pays for flour and other foodstuffs, 
and what such products should retail at, 
bakers claim their sales of bread and rolls 
have not increased. 

They likewise set forth that there have 
been misleading statements in the daily 
press as to a shortage of wheat before an- 
other crop; also demonstrations in the 
downtown districts, in which the use of 
corn flour and corn goods, barley flour and 
other products, have been advocated in 
order to save wheat flour. 

These problems have bothered some of 
the larger bakers whose loaves sell to the 
retail trade at 8c, yet many of the smaller 
bakers seem to be thriving to a limited 
extent, as their bread sells over the counter 
at retail at 10c per lb, and they are not 
obligated to make delivery or carry bad 
accounts. Flour salesmen who canvass 
bakers who purchase car lots and less are 
of the opinion that the small baker is get- 
ting a fair profit, with flour at $10.40@ 
10.60, jute. 


THE LICENSE QUESTION 

Most Chicago bakers are pleased with 
the proposition to operate under a govern- 
ment license, as the standardization of 
bread will assure the public a uniform loaf 
and there will not be the trouble hereto- 
fore experienced in the buying of various 
sizes. 

They also look upon the rule of the gov- 
ernment prohibiting the sale of sacks of 
flour below 241, lbs after Dec. 1 as bene- 
ficial, contending that the poorer class that 
has heretofore bought 5- and 10-lb sacks 
for home baking will purchase more freely 
of bakery bread, rather than invest in a 
241/,-lb or larger sack of flour. 


BAKERY FLOUR STOCKS NOT LARGE 

With a few exceptions, the bakers of 
Chicago are carrying light flour stocks and 
have less coming under contract than dur- 
ing ordinary times, though one of the 
larger ones is said to have over 30,000 bbls 
in store and due him. 

It is doubtful if many bakers are going 
to enter into contracts for flour from now 
on, as all know that the price will vary but 
little and that the larger millers will be 
able to offer but little, even based on 30- 
day shipment. 

NOTES 

Barley flour, which is being offered here 
more freely than ever before, ranges $8.75 
@9.40 bbl, in jute sacks. Bakers are ex- 
perimenting with this flour in both bread 
and rolls. 

The H. Piper Co., one of the oldest bak- 
ing companies in Chicago, located at 1610- 
20 Wells Street, is erecting a $60,000 addi- 
tion to its plant, and will greatly increase 
its capaeity. 

The flour contained in the Schulze Bread 
Co. plant at Peoria, Ill, that burned re- 
cently, was sold to a Chicago flour jobber. 
The Sekeny has been rebuilt, new supplies 
purchased and business soon will be re- 
sumed. 

It is said that the earnings of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co. for the nine months 
ending Sept. 30 were 12 per cent on the 
$8,000,000 common stock, after deducting 


the Mey yy ay mrigens of dividends 
on the 15,000 of and second pre- 
ferred. 

Many Jewish bakers of Chicago are 

lacing on the market a 1-lb loaf of rye 
lccad GE Sato the retail trade, shee 09% 
loaf at 14c and a 3-lb one at 20c. Rye 
bread is naturally selling lower than wheat 
bread, owing to the lower cost of the raw 
material. 


Paul Schulze, Jr., son of the president 
of the Schulze Baking Co., has received 
his commission as second lieutenant of the 
cavalry in the regular army and left last 
week for Fort Leavenworth. His brother, 
Walter H., who is the elder of the two, 
graduated from West Point last spring, 
and is also a lieutenant of cavalry and 
serving in France. 


The Schulze Baking Co. recently placed 
on the Chicago market a 1-lb loaf of war 
bread under the brand Liberty. It is 
meeting with a good inquiry, yet does not 
seem to take the place of the other Schulze 
brands. Each Wednesday the Schulze 
peer gd offers retail grocers a 1-lb oat- 
meal loaf at 8c, understood to be about 
20 to 25 per cent rolled oats and the rest 
bread flour. 


The Berhalter Health Food Co. recent- 
ly opened its new bakery at Diversey 
Boulevard and West Street. On the open- 
ing day 10 motor-trucks to be used in dis- 
tribution, and a dozen motor-cars with 
stockholders of the company, paraded the 
downtown section of the city, and a con- 
cert was held at the plant in the afternoon 
and evening. It is estimated about 4,000 
visited the plant. 

On Nov. 19 a delegation of 33 Chicago 
and near-by bakers met here to obtain 
news as to the probabilities of business in 
the future. Regarding the government 
ruling prohibiting bakers from manufac- 
turing sweet rolls, some said two-fifths of 
their output consisted of sweet goods, and 
if they were not allowed to manufacture 
these products it will work a hardship on 
them and also result in the housewife us- 
ing much more flour than at present. 


C. H. CHatien. 





KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 22.—The prin- 
cipal thing of interest to the baking trade 
is the government control of bakeries. The 
bakers here expected this, and were in a 
measure prepared for it. Some view the 
proclamation quite fearfully, while others 
are content to abide by its rulings. 

The bakers fear that the quality of the 
bread will deteriorate, and that the house- 
wife will bake most of her own bread, thus 
cutting down consumption materially and 
proportionally increasing their overhead 
expenses. As to other factors, they are 
trying to co-operate on some system to 
reduce delivery costs, and-in this way try 
to make up for loss sustained by a de- 
crease in the volume of business. 

Most of them feel that prices will not 
come down but, if anything, advance 
where delivery is made through the gro- 
cery store, as they are working on a 
narrow margin at present on slightly less 
weights than the govérnment standard. 
The extra weight in bread is not nearly 
offset by the saving in the reduction of 
fat or sugar u 

Considerable loss of business has oc- 
curred on account of the wheatless day, 
as the housewife is more liable to bake on 
Wednesday than on any other day; and 
while numerous so-called “war breads” 
have been offered, the volume is not near- 
ly as large as the amount of white bread 
formerly sold. Neither is the cost of this 
war bread any cheaper, as the ingredients 
used are nearly as high as for white bread, 
and bakers have to give more weight in 
prep | to put out a loaf that has any size 
at all. 

In general they fayor a wheatless meal 
rather than a wheatless day, as it would 
not only tend to disorganize their business 
less, but would be more of a saving of 
wheat in the aggregate. 

Stocks of flour are low, and will so con- 
tinue as long as bakers are allowed to 
purchase only 30 days’ supply at a time. 
As a rule, they formerly carried 60 to 90 
days’ stock of flour, not only to be pre- 
pared for an emergency, but also to 
thoroughly age the flour. 

Should the car become acute 
this winter, trouble will be experienced by 
bakers, and undoubtedly some will be 
forced to close temporarily. The increase 
in the minimum carload weight of flour to 
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60,000 Ibs helps the car situation, but not 
the baker, as he is not allowed to carry 
any heavier stock than formerly. 

ee? a of other materials are fair, but 
several items are becoming scarce. The 
principal one is sugar; a famine has been 
on in this territory for several weeks, and 
is only beginning to be relieved. Consider- 
able Louisiana sugar is now being re- 
ceived, which will relieve the situation 
somewhat, and allow what little sugar 
bakers were getting to go to the consum- 
ing trade. 


THE NAFZIGER BAKING Co, 


Roy L. Nafziger, of the Nafziger Bak- 
ing Co., Kansas City, has purchased from 
F. J. Schmieder the French bakery, Sarah 
and Cook streets, St. Louis, and incorpo- 
rated a new company under the name of 
the Nafziger Baking Co., with $150,000 
capital. 

Mr. Schmieder is not retiring from the 
business, but will continue with the new 
company, retaining a considerable block 
of stock. John H. Becker, who has long 
been connected with the bakery machinery 
and wy agen in St. Louis under the 
name of the Becker-Hartman Co., will be 
manager. 

Mr. Nafziger is well known among the 
baking and allied trades, being on the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Associ- 
ation of the Baking Industry, and it is 
needless to predict that the new company 
will be a success from the start. 


Oris B. Dursrn. 





ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 22.—Many bakers 
are using soft wheat flour in their mix- 
ture, especially those who had plenty of 
hard wheat There is a general de- 
mand for both hard and soft, as stocks are 
light. Many of the larger bakers, how-. 
ever, have practically 30 days’ supply on 
hand or to arrive. 

Prices on so-called hard wheat flours 
have been reduced, due to a percentage of 
mixture with soft wheat according to gov- 
ernment requirements, and this product 
is proving very satisfactory. Bakers gen- 
erally believe the proposition of the Food 
Administration to license all bakers will 
be beneficial to the industry, and result in 
a healthy condition of their business, al- 
though some small ones are protesting, as 
they think it discriminates against them. 

No changes have been made in the size 
of the loaf during the past month by larg- 
er bakers, nor have they found any im- 
provement in the demand for rye bread, 
although they have tried to induce the 

ublic to buy this in preference to white 

read. 

Clears of good strength and quality con- 
tinue in good demand, but supplies are 
pf limited, and all offerings of both hard 
an spring wheat clears are quickly ab- 
sorbed. Demand for rye flour quiet, and 
stocks in the hands of bakers and jobbers 
are fair. 


“LOYALTY BREAD” 


The Nafziger Baking Co., which recent- 
ly purchased the French bakery, of this 
city, has introduced what it calls “Loyalty 
Bread,” advertising it as a war-time loaf. 
It contains oatmeal, corn meal, bran and 
nuts, but the basis is white flour. It weighs 
about 161% ozs, and sells for 10c. 

Several large dry goods stores that bake 
their own bread are also selling a loaf, 
consisting of one-fourth white flour and 
three-fourths rye flour. This weighs 25 
ozs, and sells for 15c, and a fair amount 
is being sold. Grocery concerns that op- 
erate a chain of stores are selling three 
loaves for 10c, combined weight being 
about 22 ozs. The quality of this bread, 
however, is in keeping with the price. 


NOTES 


Cracker trade, both package and loose 
goods, is very dull, the public not being 
willing to pay the prevailing high prices. 

The directors of the American Bakery 
Co., at a meeting held Nov. 22, declared 
their usual quarterly dividend of 1%, per 
cent on preferred stock, payable Dec. 1. 


Both small and large bakers have, so 
far, experienced little difficulty in secur- 
ing raw materials, due to the fact that 
they had fair stocks on hand, vy soem 4 
sugar, of which the shortage has so 
acute during the last month. 

Peter Deruren. 
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BAKERY NEWS IN BRIEF 


News from the Trade in Michigan, Ohio, In- 
diana, Iowa, Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
the District of Columbia 


MICHIGAN 


The addition to the plant of the Cabell- 
Draper Baking Co., Detroit, makes the 
building 510x150, of steel and brick con- 
struction. 

The new bakery of the Schulze Baking 
Co., Grand Rapids, was formally dedicat- 
ed by a reception to business men and 
citizens. Music, dancing and refresh- 
ments were part of the a 

Bond bread is being pushed by Detroit 
bakers. 

Richard Seefield has sold his bakery at 
Negaunee, to Joseph Rockeleau, of Iron 
Mountain, and Bruno Schumaker has 
bought the bakery of A. Dagley, at New- 


aygo. 

"The Merchants’ Baking Co., Detroit, has 
reduced its capital stock to $10,000. 

The housewives of Detroit are saving 
paraffin bread wrappers for the makin 
of “Liberty Candles,” which the Nationa 
League of Women’s Service has under- 
taken. 

The Michigan sales force of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. gave a banquet recently 
in the ballroom of the Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, it being in the nature of a 
general round-up in honor of J. H. Mo- 
reay, Grand Rapids manager, and H. H. 
Thomas, of Minneapolis, manager of the 
Michigan sales department. 

The contest conducted by the General 
Baking Co., of Detroit, was participated 
in by 4,873 women who baked model 
loaves. The firm offered cash prizes of 
#300 for the best 21 loaves. Each person 
who submitted a sample loaf will receive 
two loaves of the new bread when it ap- 
pears on the market. 

The Gordon & Pagel Baking Co., De- 
troit, subscribed to $200,000 of the second 
Liberty Loan bonds. 

Improvements to the amount of about 
$25,000 are being made by the Fleisch- 
mann Co. at its Detroit branch. 

The Walker Bros. Catering Co., Detroit, 
has leased the property at 535 Woodward 
Avenue, for 99 years, and will erect a 
modern building to be used for an eating- 
house. 

The former Kow Dairy & Bakery Co., 
Detroit, is now known as the Cream Fried 
Cake Co. 

The People’s Soda Water & Baking Co., 
Detroit, has been incorporated, with 
$35,000 capital, by Michael Nicoloff and 
George Dasholoff. 


OHIO 


The Occident Baking Co., Hamilton, has 
its new plant at Third and Sycamore 
streets in operation. Over 10,000 people 
visited it on opening day. 

Cc. J. Hart, Columbiana, will erect a 
modern bakery. 

Mario Sante Zitello, 1254 West Sixty- 
ninth Street, Cleveland, is making $2,000 
improvements to his bakery. 

R. H. Ebert, operating the City bakery, 
Lancaster, has sold to James Mast and 
Scott Brill. 

Eugene Richardson has opened a bak- 
ery at Atwater. 

The Coshocton (Ohio) Baking Co. is 
erecting a modern plant. 

J. S. Clark will erect a baking estab- 
lishment at Goodale Street and Neil Av- 
enue, Columbus. 

A. G. Rech, vice-president and manager 
of the Columbus (Ohio) Bread. Co., has 
been appointed representative of the Food 
Administration for bakeries in that sec- 
tion of Ohio. 

W. C. Hergert has opened a bakery at 
33 Federal Street, Youngstown. 

W. H. Welton, formerly representing 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. in western 
Ohio, with headquarters at Columbus, will 
become general manager of the Reichert 
Food Products Co., at Dayton. W. S. 
Neiswonger, representing the mill in south- 
eastern Ohio and western West Virginia, 
will succeed Mr. Welton, with headquar- 
ters at Columbus. <A. G. Chase, with 
headquarters at Charleston, W: Va., will 
cover all of West Virginia and south- 
eastern Ohio. 

Amandus Smith, Sr., has bought the in- 
terest of E. J. Hartzell in the H. & S. 
Modern Baking Co., Sandusky. 

Arthur Trafford, for years with the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., and later sales-manager 


of the Akron (Ohio) Baking Co., has 
organized the Superior Baking Co.,, at 
Akron. 

The Rex Bread Co. has been incorporat- 
ed, at Toledo, with $10,000 capital, by A. 
N. Byston, Robert Hall, J. i. O’Connell 
and H. A. Schorr. 


INDIANA 

John Seibert has bought all interests in 
the Seibert bakery, Tell City. 

Julius Newman has p Da 5 his bakery at 
Evansville. 

H. C, Russell, of Palmer & Russell, bak- 
ers at French Lick, has taken over the 
Home bakery at that place. 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) Baking Co. 
tendered a reception to its patrons at its 
modern establishment on Vermont Avenue. 
C. R. Russ, of the Fleischmann Co., 
talked on food conservation, and visitors 
received boxes containing gold enameled 
American flag pins. 

Employees of the Taggart Baking Co., 
Indianapolis, to the number of 300, sub- 
scribed for Liberty Loan bonds of the 
second issue. President Taggart said his 
firm would pay for one-half of all the 
bonds so purchased. 

J. T. Roman, 1287 West Seventeenth 
Street, Gary, is erecting a two-story ad- 
dition to his bakery. 

The Taggart Baking Co., Indianapolis, 
has moved its offices to the Printing Arts 
Co. building, and the office space in the 
bakery has been added to the shipping de- 
partment. 

The Emrich bakery, Fort Wayne, will 
erect an addition, 35x100, to house addi- 
tional ovens and machinery. 

A modern bakery has been established 
in the Root department store, Terre 
Haute, under the management of H. E. 
Anderson. 

The Hossick Baking Co., Elkhart, has 
bought the bakery of Christner & Det- 
weiler, on West Lexington Street, and will 
consolidate the two. 





IOWA 

F. G. Rummelhart, formerly with the 
Quality bakery, has opened the Ideal bak- 
ery, at 460 Third Avenue, Cedar Rapids, 
noted especially for its sanitary features. 

The Quality bakery and J. Rathje, Ce- 
dar Rapids, have added auto-trucks. 

Franc & Jandik are operating the Sav- 
ory bakery, 73 Sixteenth Avenue, West 
Side, Cedar Rapids. 

The Metz bakery, Sioux City, will be 
dismantled and a modern $150,000 estab- 
lishment erected by the Campbell Baking 
Co., of Kansas City. ‘ 

Charles Wilkins has sold his bakery at 
Mount Pleasant to Gus Reinhardt. 

H. A. Gould is erecting an addition to 
his bakery at Sibley. 

The Caledonia (Iowa) Bakery has been 
opened by John Wittlinger, of Waukon. 

The Rogers bakery, at Greene, has been 
sold to Amos Bullen and Carl Farrington, 
who will reopen it. 

The Lincoln bakery, Lone Tree, has 
been opened by W. A. Wallace. 

A. C. Walker has bought the bakery of 
Gunther Schmidt, at Manning. 

The White Front bakery, Sioux. City, 
has moved into larger quarters and been 
equipped with modern appliances. 

The Friedl bakery, Second and Com- 
mercial. streets, Waterloo, has been sold 
to the Peerless Baking Co., which is con- 
trolled by the Campbell Baking Co., of 
Kansas City. 

D. Holt has disposed of his bakery at 
Mystic to F. G. Rau. 

Frances Deloss has opened a bakery at 
Cherokee. 

The Metz Bakery Co., of Sioux City, 
will erect a modern establishment at 913 
Pearl Street. 





VIRGINIA 


The Merchants’ Bakery, Inc., Norfolk, 
has completed a brick garage, 25x150. 

M. G. Hart, Charlottesville, has moved 
to 305 East Main Street. 

D. V. Cullers, retail grocer at Front 
Royal, has opened a bakery. 

J. H. Davis, proprietor of the Appa- 
lachia (Va.) Bakery, a car buyer of flour, 
has added a high-speed dough mixer, cake 
mixer, molder, and a complete flour-han- 
dling outfit. 

The Virginia wholesale bakery, Appa- 
lachia, a car buyer of flour, is owned by 
the Stonega Coal & Coke Co., and supplies 
baked goods for its 14 stores in the coal- 
fields. 

The Sanitary Baking Co., Norton, has 
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two ovens, and is a car buyer of flour. A 
molder and auto-truck have been added. 

Herman Hecht has a modern bakery at 
Bristol, and another at Johnson City, 
Tenn., where a divider, molder and cake 
mixer have been added. 

R. L. Knott, Bristol, at times buys flour 
in cars. He has a modern plant. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


IF. M. Heagy has taken over the bakery 
of Theodore Wolfskill, Ephrata, and A. 
P. Canfield that of Joseph Schneider, 
Shenandoah. 

The Heimbach Baking Co., Ninth and 
Tilghman streets, Allentown, is erecting 
an addition. 

The Nolte bakery, Kennett Square, will 
install a complete outfit of machinery and 
other equipment. Four auto-trucks are 
run through Chester County, and these 
improvements were necessary to handle 
the increasing ‘business. 

Huey & Matthews, East Liberty, are 
erecting a $25,000 -addition. 

The State College bakery has been sold 
to T. E. Sauers. 

W. H. Shaw will erect a bakery in 
Westfield, 40x70, and modernly equipped. 

The plant of the Stengel Baking Co., 
New Brighton, has been bought by Wil- 
liam Barth and F. J. Frank, who will 
operate as the New Brighton bakery. 

The Winner-Frank Baking Co., New- 
berry, has erected an addition for an- 
other steam bread oven. 

E. J. Hartzell, a former baker at San- 
dusky, Ohio, is now eastern representative 
for the Standard Oven Co., of Pittsburgh, 
with headquarters at Philadelphia. 

The Keystone bakery, 209 Idaho 
Street, Sharon, was damaged $400 by a 
gas explosion. 

John Hart, of Connellsville, has added 
an oven and molder, and a large auto- 
truck. 

The Famous bakery, McKeesport, has 
added a cake mixer, and J. E. Lange, 
Washington, a molder. 

L. W. McCurdy, Latrobe, is enlarging 
and installing automatic machinery. 

The City bakery, Bellefonte, by adding 
a two-story brick, and installing a divider, 
rounder-up and another steam bread oven, 
has brought the capacity of the plant up 
to 12,000 loaves daily. 

H. T. Stewart, of Sharon, is adding to 
his bakery, and will install two more bread 
ovens. 

Klimant Silen, Rankin, will add an oven 
and otherwise improve his bakery. 


PITTSBURGH 

Huey & Matthews are erecting a $25,000 
addition to their bakery. 

Fred Lenz has bought the bakery of 
Charles Brunn, Ossipee and Anaheim 
streets. 

The propery housing the bakery busi- 
ness of W. E. Geilfus, 1216-18 Wylie Av- 
enue, has been sold to M. Newberg. 

Joseph Hofler, Brighton Road, North 
Side, is erecting a storage building ad- 
joining his bakery. 

The Pittsburgh Bakers’ Supply Co., 
composed of John Ertl, G. C. Hasis and 
S. S. Mack, has adopted auto-trucks for 
delivery. 

W. M. Ihrig, baker, Forbes Street, has 
added a cake mixer. 

G. C. Hasis, 903 Carson Street, has 
opened a branch in the South Side market- 
house. 

The Haller Baking Co. has awarded a 
contract for an addition to cost $25,000. 

The Bold Baking Co., 98 Industry 
Street, has completed an addition costing 
$45,000. 


MARYLAND 

The Salisbury (Md.) Baking Co. has 
been incorporated by C. D. and A. M. 
Krause, and G. W. Phillips, with $35,000 
capital. 

M. M. Smith, Annapolis, uses two ovens 
and four wagons, and buys flour in car 
lots. 

Snyder Bros., Eastport, car buyers of 
flour, have added a molder. 

V. J. Purbradek, Annapolis, has erected 
a one-story brick addition, and has added 
another white-tile rear-fired oven, a molder 
and two auto-trucks. Flour is bought in 
car lots. 

The Meier modern bakery, Frederick, 
has installed a high-speed dough mixer, 
and a complete flour-handling plant. Two 
ovens, three auto-trucks and two wagons 
are in use.. The retail store has been 
painted white, and an adjoining room fit- 
ted up for offices. Flour is bought in car 
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lots. Glenn O. Garber, proprietor, spent 
10 days recently at New bins ‘Minn., mills. 

John Hershberger, Frederick, buying 
flour in cars, has added an auto-truck. The 
cake oven will be torn down and rebuilt 
at another location. 

The G-L Baking Co., Frederick, usiny 
three ovens, four automobiles and three 
wagons, is a car buyer of flour. 

A baker at Frederick made a trip io 
Washington at an expense of $25, to get 
25 bbls flour to keep his plant going. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Charles W. Thompson is now calling on 
the city trade for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., succeeding D. T. Buckingham, 
who is in the United States navy. 

The annual pure food show was held 
Nov. 5-15, in Convention Hall, on Rhode 
Island Avenue and Fifth Street, and was 
well attended. The Food Administration 
had an exhibit on the conservation of food. 
The following firms had exhibits: C. .\, 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore; Hardesty 
Milling Co., Canal Dover, Ohio, flour; 
Corby Baking Co., Havenner Baking Co., 
John Meinberg bakery, Washington, baked 
goods; Corn Products Refining. Co., New 
York, Argo products; the Eckenberg Cv, 
Cortland, N. Y., pancake flour; Baltimore 
(Md.) Pearl Hominy Co., corn goods. 


J. Harry Wootrrmer. 





Wholesale Bakers Organize 

Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 17.—The New 
York State Wholesale Bakers’ Association 
was organized in Syracuse, Wednesday, 
by 125 representatives of the largest baik- 
ing establishments of the state. The 
meeting was called by F. W. Dawdy, of 
Elmira. The constitution adopted by the 
new organization sets forth the aim of the 
association to make better bread and to 
improve baking conditions generally 
through co-operation. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, George F. Clarke, Jamestown; 
vice-president, R. Z. Spaulding, Bing- 
hamton; treasurer, Fred W. Dawdy, |:!- 
mira. Executive committee: M. F. Dirn- 
berger, Buffalo; William Deininger, Roch- 
ester; George S. Ward, New York; Frank 
Bridell, Lockport; M. J. Murphy, Syra- 
cuse; Charles A. Hagaman, Albany. ‘The 
office of secretary was not filled. J. Leslie 
Clark, of Jamestown, is serving in that 
capacity, and it is possible that he will be 
named by the executive committee for the 
office, as he has given the preliminary 
organization considerable attention. 

The following resolution was adopted: 
“The New York State Wholesale Bakers’ 
Association, at its organization meeting at 
Syracuse in convention assembled, hereby 
pledges its support and hearty co-opera- 
tion with the President of the United 
States and the United States government 
in their vigorous prosecution of the war. 
And we hereby pledge to Mr. Hoover and 
the Food Administration at Washington 
our loyal and hearty support and _ co- 
operation to carry into effect the plans to 
conserve the food supplies of this coun- 
try.’ 

Although adjournment was not taken to 
any definite date, it was stated that the 
next meeting would be held in Syracuse in 
January. 

R. J. Arkixs. 





Bakers in Need of Flour 

Boston representative of a large we-tern 
mill: Flour stocks of New England job- 
bers and bakers have become exhau;ted. 
Many bakers may have to temporarily 
close down, unless provided with flou:. 

Conditions, however, the last few ‘ays 
have been more encouraging, as mills are 
accepting additional business. Altoget!ier, 
we feel we will soon pass through the 
period of excessive demand, and condi- 
tions become normal. 

We have not heard of any adverse com- 
ments from bakers in regard to licensing 
by Food Administration. 





Bakers Working With Government 
Fred J. Lingham, vice-president Fed- 
eral Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y: Eastern 
flour stocks are undoubtedly still ver) 
much below demand requirements. 

So far as I have talked with bakers 0° 
heard from ‘them, there has been no 0pp0 
sition to their being placed under license, 
and I believe the y Beers will co-operate 

“very heartily in the working out of any 
regulations that may be promulgated. 
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PENDER RETAIL STORES 


Wonderful Growth of Retail Grocery and 
Bakery Business—1917 Sales Expected 
to Reach $2,000,000 


Landing in Norfolk, Va., in 1899, with 
$6.50 in cash, and building up a retail 
grocery and bakery business that will 
reach $2,000,000 during the year 1917 is 
the record of Daniel Pender. After about 
seven months as grocery clerk at $50 per 
month, he was offered a working interest 
in the firm, and finally bought out the 
concern. From the start, trade was good, 
and it was not long before additional room 
was needed. 

In 1901 the business was incorporated as 
the D. Pender Grocery Co., with $5,000 
capital, and soon thereafter was moved 
into the downtown retail district. Two 
storerooms in a new building at Monti- 
cello Avenue and Washington Street were 
leased and turned into one large room. 


Competition was strong, and while gross - 


receipts mounted higher and higher, net 
profits did not accumulate in proportion. 
With the aid of a brother, an expert audi- 
tor, the business was systematized. In 
1908 the capitalization was increased to 
$25,000, a year later to $50,000, and in 
1910 it was again doubled. Gross receipts 
at the end of 1908 had reached $386,000, 
in 1909 $469,000, and each succeeding year 
has brought a substantial increase. 

The establishment was divided into seven 
departments, groceries, meats, bakery, 
delicatessen, vegetables and _ poultry, 
lunchroom, and delivery. A system of 
friendly rivalry between clerks was put 
into operation, and a comprehensive check 
on individual sales was kept. 

Newspaper advertising has been a po- 
tent factor in Mr. Pender’s success. He 
always advertises prices with goods, and 
has a unique idea regarding display, as- 
suming that any barrier between the cus- 
tomer and the goods on display discour- 
ages sales. A shopper may take any 
liberty with the display so long as it comes 
within sanitary regulations, no matter 
how nicely it has been arranged. Perish- 
able goods are displayed in refrigerated 
glass cases. Staple goods are kept in the 
background, and choice, seasonable or big- 
profit goods are placed’ where they will 
offer suggestions to visiting customers. 

A building across the street, 85x85, four 
stories high, houses the meat department. 
The bakery department, on the second 


floor, contains five ovens and a complete 
outfit of automatic bread- and cake-mak- 
ing machinery. 

Five storerooms on Washington now 
are occupied, and another connected there- 
with faces on Granby Street, in the heart 
of the shopping district, and is used as a 
candy and refreshment department, with 
a lunchroom where over 1,000 people daily 
are fed. These three buildings have 
67,000 square feet of floor space. 

Sixteen cash registers and 18 computing 
scales save steps for employees, and three 
electric mills are kept busy grinding 
coffee. An eight-ton and a nine-ton re- 
frigerating machine are connected with 13 
refrigerators distributed about the estab- 
lishment, in addition to the six refrigerat- 
ed display cases. 

The meat market makes a specialty of 
Smithfield hams, and claims to sell more 
than any other retail establishment in the 
country. A $10,000 stock is kept on hand, 
and orders are received almost daily for 
shipments to distant parts of the United 
States and often to foreign countries. A 
fully equipped plant for the manufacture 
of bologna, meat loaf, etc., has been estab- 
lished on the second floor. On the first 
floor is the retail department, with a re- 
frigerated room, 15x42, completely in- 
closed in glass. 

Flour is bought in quantities ranging as 
high as 20 carloads, and comes from the 
Washburn-Crosby °*Co., the Louisville 
(Ky.) Milling Co., the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., the Voigt Milling Co., the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., the Empire 
Milling Co., and the National Milling Co., 
of Minneapolis. Coffee, sugar and many 
other supplies are bought in carload lots. 

The first wagon was put on the street in 
1901, and today 12 automobiles and 16 
wagons are maintained. Hourly deliveries 
are made in the first zone, or central resi- 
dence district, two to four in the next 
outlying zones in the city proper, one in 
the near-by suburbs, and two or three a 
week in the farthest suburbs. Customers 
are supplied with printed schedules show- 
ing the routes and time of deliveries. 

One of the most remarkable things 
about this institution is that in a city of 
100,000 population, in 16 years, it has 
grown from the smallest grocery in the 
city to be the largest. The firm employs 
250 people and is incorporated for $200,- 
000, with the following officers: David 
Pender, president; H. Braveman, vice- 
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president; G. L. Pender, treasurer; L. B. 
Way, secretary. 





Master Bakers at Newark, N. J. 


The Master Bakers’ Association of 
Newark, N. J., held one of the best month- 
ly meetings for some time, and was pre- 
sided over by President Leonard Metz. 

The committee on liability insurance, 
composed of William Brueckmann, Ru- 
dolph Fries and Kaspar-Hufnagel, report- 
ed their interview with President William- 
son, of ‘the Liability Insurance Co. Presi- 
dent Metz announced that Kaspar Huf- 
nagel has been appointed official agent of 
the New Jersey State Association of the 
Baking Industry, and he also named him 
official collector for the Newark associa- 
tion. It was decided to make the annual 
dues of $2 payable Jan. 1 of each year. 

After business had been disposed of, a 
luncheon was served, 





Wisconsin Executive Committee 


The meeting of the executive committee 
of the Wisconsin Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, at Milwaukee, was called to order 
by the president, Joseph Poehlmann, all 
officers being present. The principal topic 
was the shortage of labor. Regarding the 
advantage of day work over night work, 
it was the consensus of opinion that each 
baker would have to solve the problem 
himself. 

When Oswald Jaeger, on behalf of the 
wholesale bakers, stated that they were 
ready to meet the retail bakers at any 
time to better baking conditions, the 
president was instructed to appoint a com- 
mittee to meet with the wholesale bakers 
and adopt a plan whereby retail bakers 
can operate in daytime, the same as a 
majority of the wholesale shops are doing. 

Food Administrator Van Scoy, of Mil- 
waukee County, pointed out that the gov- 
ernment expects the bakers not to use any 
wheat flour in bakery goods which are to 
be sold on Wednesday. After some dis- 
cussion, in which it was pointed out that 
some bakery goods can hardly be made 
without a small percentage of wheat flour, 
Mr. Van Scoy suggested that articles en- 
tirely of wheat flour should not be made. 

State Bakery Inspector Kremer sug- 
gested that bakers use a small amount of 
wheat less per day, so to make up for one 
wheatless day, instead of disorganizing 
the whole baking business. 





Bakery Section in the D. Pender Grocery Company’s Store at Norfolk, Va. 
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FLOUR STOCKS LIGHT 


Minneapous, Mrinn., Nov. 23.—Twin 
City bakers have been able to secure 
enough flour the past month for their im- 
mediate requirements, but due to the 
enormous demand the mills have had from 
all parts of the country and the 30-day | 
ruling, bakers have been unable to lay in 
any supply, and stocks are light. 

The bakers here so far have had no trou- 
ble regarding flour supplies, and are better 
situated than those in other parts of the 
country, where considerable difficulty has 
been met in securing sufficient flour to 
operate their plants. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 


Northwestern bakers are all willing to 
co-operate with the Food Administration 
in operating their plants under the new 
regulations. They realize that a consider- 
able quantity of raw material can be 
saved when bread is baked according to 
the new formulas, but they fear that the 
loaf will deteriorate enough in quality to 
cause the housewife to do more baking at 
home. This, they believe, will cut into the 
saving of raw materials by bakers, as the 
housewives will not have to bake accord- 
ing to government formulas. 


BREAD PRICES REDUCED 


About two weeks ago, the Minnesota 
Public Safety Commission began selling 
white bread in Minneapolis at 6c for a 1-lb 
loaf. It was obtained from the Occident 
Baking Co. The baking company re- 
ceived 51%c per lb, and the commission 
did the delivering. The bread was placed 
on sale in 10 retail grocery stores, and was 
sold unwrapped. After the plan had 
been in operation a few days, an extra 4c 
was added to cover’ cost of delivery to the 
stores. ’ 

There are now 26 stores handling this 
bread. The demand has been very good, 
and approximately 9,000 lbs are turned 
out daily. It is labeled, and sold in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the city 
ordinance. 

While this bread is not as rich and nu- 
tritious as the regular loaf, in that it does 
not contain as much sugar and shortening, 
it is reported to be wholesome, and fills a 
long-felt need of the poorer classes. If 
the experiment proves successful, the com- 
mission intends to extend the plan to St. 
Paul and Duluth. 

Local bakers feel the competition of 
the state bread to some extent, and a few 
are meeting it by placing on the market a 
special loaf of their own to retail at or 
about the same price. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE COMMENDED 


H. W.. Kavel, acting director of the 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, has re- 
ceived a letter from George C. Sharpe, 
quartermaster-general of the army, at 
Washington, wherein the school is com- 
mended for its work in training bakers for 
the army. General Sharpe said he was 
deeply appreciative of the patriotic work 
which the Institute was doing. 

Major Sherrard Coleman, quarter- 
master corps, on duty in the Central Divi- 
sion, informed General Sharpe that the 
men recently graduated from the Dun- 
woody Institute and assigned to bakery 
companies in his department are almost 
without exception above the average in in- 
telligence, and that they undoubtedly soon 
will receive the promotion which they 
merit. 

NOTES 

The Electric Bread Co., Minneapolis, is 
again in operation. 

B. F. Anderson has opened a bakery at 
Charles City, Iowa. 

Claude Kiefer, Pocahontas, has bought 
a bakery at Ruthven, Iowa. 

E. C. Fisher, Chatfield, Minn., 
opened a bakery at Plainview, Minn. 

The Metz Bakery Co. will erect a mod- 
ern bakery at Sioux City, Iowa, to cost 
about $150,000. 

L. J. Smith has sold his interest in the 
Smith bakery, Rochester, Minn., to G, W. 
Goetting and F. W. Tyler. 

The Peerless Baking Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa, has been incorporated, with $50,000 
capital, by E. Black, W. F. Schrag, and 
W. M. Campbell. 

Minneapolis 


has 


restaurants and hotel 


dining-rooms have observed Wednesdays 
as wheatless days for several weeks. A 
(Continued on page 666.) 
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CHICAGO, NOV, 24 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.0.b, Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, 98- 

lb cotton, per 196 Ibs, less 

usual discounts for cash to re- 

tail merchants ..... ++ -$10.60@10.70 
Spring patents, jute ... «. 10.40@10.60 
Spring straights, jute 
Spring clears, jute .... . 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute soeeee 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute . 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... - 10. '50@10. 60 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 





Patent, southern, jute ......... $10.30@10.50 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 9.40@ 9.65 
Clear, southern, FARO ccvcsisccss 9.20@ 9.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute...... $10.40 @10.60 
Patent, 95 per cent .........++. 10.20@10.40 
Clear, Kansas, jute ..........+. 9.30@ 9.60 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ............ $9.25 @9.40 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 8.50@8.75 


MILLFEED—All grades of offal have ad- 
vanced this week, especially winter middlings 
and red dog. Based on shipments in De- 
cember, Chicago mills are asking for spring 
wheat bran $36.50, middlings $40; winter 
wheat bran $37.25, middlings $50; red dog, 
$58,—in 100-I1b sacks, 

WHEAT—Milling demand fair, offerings 
light. No. 2 hard and No. 2 red, $2.17; No. 
3 hard and No. 3 red, $2.14; No. 3 red smutty 
sold at $2.08; No. 1 hard, $2.20; No. 4 red 
sold at $2.10; No. 5 hard at $2.12; sample 
grade, hard, at $2.03; No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.20; No. 2 northern, $2.14 

CORN—Offerings larger, industries buying 
fairly. Prices lower. Practically all receipts 
are new. Sample grade sold at 40c@$1.62; 
No. 6 mixed, $1.65@1.75; No. 5 mixed, $1.70 
@1.80; No. 6 yellow, $1.55@1.70; No. 5 yel- 
low, $1.55@1.65; No. 5 white, $1.75; No. 3 
white, $1.88; No. 2 white, $2. 

OATS—Demand active, prices higher; No. 
3 white, 72% @73\c; standards, 72% @73%c. 

RYE—Market firm and higher, milling de- 
mand good; exporters bought moderately at 
higher prices. No. 2 sold at $1.79@1.79%, 
No. 3 at $1.78, and No. 4 at $1.76 

CORN GOODS—Spot offerings small. Millis 
are quoting for delivery first half of De- 
cember at $4.34 per 100 lbs for grits, and 
$4.33 for meal. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
7—Receipts— a meee 
1916 


1917 1916 917 
Flour, bbis..... 221 170 1330 243 
Wheat, bus.... 584 1,632 378 1,097 
Corn, bus...... 1,840 2,674 257 527 
Oats, bus...... 3,362 2,833 2,646 2,761 
Rye, bus....... 143 166 82 11 
Barley, bus.... 700 731 284 218 





PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 24 


FLOUR—Receipts, 2,664 bbis and 12,728,- 
480 Ibs in sacks. Quotations, 196 Ibs in wood: 


Spring family brands .......... $11.30@11.85 
Spring bakers patent, spot...... 11.75 @11.90 
Spring patent, mill shipment.... 10.60@10.95 
Spring first “clear, spot ......... 10.50@10.75 
Spring first clear, mill shipment. 9.75@10.10 


City mills— 


Choice and fancy patent...... 11.30@11.85 
Regular grades, winter— 
Straight .........+.- Cocbece 10.10@10.25 
PROORE nodes svsies vevcses 10.25@10.50 
Kansas patent .......-.-eeeeeee 10.80@11.45 
Kansas clear ........seesesesee 9.75 @10.20 


MILLFEED—Market firm and generally 
higher under small supplies, but demand only 


moderate. Quotations, per ton: 
Soft winter bran, 100-Ib sacks. .$40.50@41.00 
Western to arrive, in bulk...... 39.00 @ 39.50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

WEE odes 5 dabsnned te¥ovecoses 40.00 @ 40.50 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 39.50@ 40.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

BD GRO 2 occ ccvcsccvcccvcsocse 50.00@51.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-1D BackS ....-.-eeeeeeeees 42.00@42.50 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks. 60.00@61.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 60.00@51.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 42.50@43.50 

WHEAT—Steadily held. Receipts, 631,480 
bus; exports, 1,186,413; stock, 730,566. 

Quotations: car lots, in export elevator, 
government standard inspection: No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $2.27; No. 1 hard winter, $2.27; 
No. 1 durum, $2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27; 
No. 1 red winter, $2.27; No. 1 soft red, $2.25 
(No, 2 of each of these grades 3c bu less; 
No. 8, 6c less; No. 4, 10c less); No. 2 red, 
$2.24; No. 2 soft red, $2.22; No. 3 red, $2.21; 
No. 3 soft red, $2.19; No. 4 red, $2.17; No. 4 
soft red, $2.15. White wheat relatively same 
price as red (mixed wheat, 2c off). No. 5 
wheats, red or soft, and “sample” will be 
bought on their merits, but in no case at 
above ic under No, 4 

RYE—Quiet but steady. Quotations: No. 2 
western, in export elevator, $1.84 bu; near-by, 
as to quality, $1.73@1.78 bu. 

RYE FLOUR—In moderate but ample sup- 
ply, and quiet at former rates. Quotations: 


$9.50@10, as to quality, per 196 Ibs, either in 
wood or sacks. 
CORN—Old corn scarce and nominal. The 


first new corn arrived last week, and graded 
No, 6. Sales were on a basis of $1.72 in bags 
on docks. Receipts, 20,028 bus; exports, 823; 
stock, 29,768. 


CORN PRODUCTS—tTrade quiet, but of- 
ferings light, and market steady. Pea 
tions: 100-Ib 

Bblis sacks 
K.-dried yellow meal.$.....@10.40 $ @65.15 
Gran, yellow meal... ~-@10.60 .. 5.26 
Gran. white meal.... .....@11.80 ....@6.35 
Yellow table meal.... +++ @10.40 .,..@6.16 
White table meal.... .....@ 9.75 ....@4.75 
White corn flour... oee++@11.25 ....@5.50 
Yellow corn flour.... .....@10.75 ....@5.25 
Pearl hominy ...... « eeoe-@10.85 ....@5.356 
Hominy and grits, 
case ..... oeessee es -@ 2.60 ....@..... 


OATS—tThe market fom and 6c higher un- 
der small supplies, but trade quiet. Receipts, 
274,723 bus; exports, 507,500; stock, 621,445. 
Quotations: 

WO SWB 6 icc ccc Sie eccvews 
Standard white .. oonees 
No. 3 white ....... 

No. 4 white ..... : 

OATMEAL—Supplies small and values well 
sustained, but demand only moderate. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, bbl, $10.13; rolled, 
steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9@9.25; patent, 
cut, bbl, $10.13@11.56; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as to size and quality, $5.15 @7.20. 


BOSTON, NOV, 24 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 








Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Gorins PStORE oc cs coscscicevece $10.75 @11.25 
Spring first clear, in cotton wasae 9.85 @10.25 
Kansas patent, standards, sacks .....@..... 
Winter patent .......ccseeeeeee 10.40@10.70 
Winter straight .........++.+- - 10.25@10.50 
Winter first clear .........+.... 10.00@10.50 


MILLFEED—Market strong and advanc- 
ing on all grades of wheat feed during the 
week, values at the close being $1.50@2 ton 
higher than last week. Offerings are ex- 
tremely light, and the market is very firm 
at the close. Other feeds also higher. Oat 
hulls quiet and a shade lower. No hominy 
feed offering. Cottonseed and linseed meals 
in fair demand, and held higher. Quotations, 
mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $41.50; winter bran, $41.75; mid- 
dlings, $44@50.50; mixed feed, $44.50@47.50; 
red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $63; oat hulls, $24; 
gluten feed, $58; stock feed, $58; cottonseed 
meal, $55@60; linseed meal, $56.50. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand good for 
granulated and bolted corn meal, but there 
is practically none offering. Feeding corn 
meal and cracked corn in good demand, with 
limited offerings and prices firmly held. No 
new corn offering on spot, and old corn is 
scarce. Rye flour steady but quiet. Graham 
flour lower. Quotations, mill shipment, in 
wood: rolled oatmeal, $9; cut and ground, 
$10.35; granulated corn meal, nominally $44; 
bolted, $10.95; feeding, in 100-Ib bags, $4.35 
@4.40; cracked corn, in 100-lb bags, $4.40@ 
4.45; rye flour, in sacks, $9.70@10: rye mea}, 
$8; graham ftour, $8.10@10.60. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 

49,840 34,537 
228,208 227,770 40,670 758,527 


Flour, bbis.... 
Wheat, bus... 





Corn, bus..... 1,870 72,000 2,295 111,704 
Oats, bus..... 172,682 142,209 161,592 629,871 
Rye, bus...... 14,886 1,120 14,549 41,503 
Barley, bus... S85. . 96,287 ccecs ters 
Millfeed, tons. 263 RGB... asées -Weese 
Corn meal, bbis GOR ceess. -iseees | e¢ease 


Oatmeal, cases 625 
Exports during the week: wheat, 460, 414 
bus; oats, 231,384; rye, 10,177. 


DULUTH, NOV. 24 





FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round © 


lots, per 196 Ibs, f.0.b. Duluth: 
Nov. 24 1916 
First patent, wood. .*$10.20@10.40 $ 


9.40@9.55 
Second patent, wood *10.10@10.30 9.30@9.40 
Straight, wood ..... *10.00@10.15 9.20@9.35 
First clear, jute.... 9.20@ 9.65 7.85@8.10 
Second ‘ee jute. 5.75@ 7.35 6.80@6.05 
Red dog, jute ..... -@ 5.60 3.80@3.90 


5. 
*Per bbl = 98-Ib cottons, 20c less. 
DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b, Duluth: 
Nov. 24 1916 
ae 25@10.50 $9.65@9.80 
BORO ok bcc sdeceves 00@10.25 9.30@9.45 
Cut-straight ........ 13289 9.50 8.05@8.20 
RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-1b cottons, f.0.b. mill, Nov. 24, were: 
pure white, $9.60; pure dark, $8.20; white 
blend, $8.65; dark blend, $7.95; graham, $8. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbis 1916 bbis 1915 bbis 
Nov. 24..41,660 Nov. 25..37,030 Nov. 27.. 40,300 
Nov. 17..40,245 Nov. 18..31,250 Nov. 20..45,200 
Nov. 10..41,375 Nov. 11..37,190 Nov. 13..37,300 
Nov. 3..37,750 Nov. 4..33,400 Nov. 6..44,500 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


Medium semolina. 


1917 bbis 1916 _ 1915 bbis 
Nov, 24.. .... Nov. 26.. - Nov. 27. 

Nov. 17.. .... Nov. 18.. .... Nov. 20. ‘18, 930 
Nov. 10.. .... Nov. 11.. 6,060 Nov. 13.. .... 


Nov. 3.. ...- Nov. 4.. «.+. Nov. 6.. «... 

WHEAT—Stocks smaller, due to heavier 
withdrawals from store. Vessel room en- 
gaged being used to move supplies for de- 
livery in the East. Bulk of shipments went 
to Buffalo, but Toledo, Detroit and Cleve- 
land each received a fair-sized cargo for mill- 
ing account. Grain tonnage is offered more 
freely. Some ore boats are reported about 


through With their contracts, and being of- 
fered for grain. This will assure the require- 
ments of the trade during the remaining 
three weeks of navigation, when the move- 
ment will be at its maximum. 

The movement from the country should 
pick up next week as a result of special 
efforts to move cars into eastern North Da- 
kota, where complaints af elevator conges- 
tion have been most noticeable. Any improve- 
ment will be reflected in larger arrivals 
locally. To date, receipts have run on about 
the scale of previous weeks. Mills and the 
Food Administration absorbed offerings. The 
volume after milling warts had been cared 
for was not extensive. It exercised little 
effort on the part of government officials to 
take it over at going prices. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye ; 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Nov. 17 64% @64% 177 102@132 
Nov. 19 64% @64% 176 102@132 
Nov. 20 66% @66% 175 102@132 
Nov. 21 - 66% @66% 175 102@132 
Nov. 22 .... 66% @66% 176 105 @135 
Nov. ot sees po @68% 177 105 @135 
Nov. 67% @68% 177 105 @135 
Nov. 3s. 1916 54% @58% 149 98@116 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth elevators, 
Nov. 24 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


-—Domestic——, ——Bonded—— 
1917 1916 1915 1917 ar i 
18 


Oats ...... 97 943 507 
Rye ...6+. 933 10 222 =... . 
Barley 507 1,181 1,572 53 46 130 


336 2,645 1,552 ... 12 7 


RYE FUTURES 
Duluth daily closing prices of rye futures: 


Flaxseed 


Nov. Dee. May 
ae | $1.76 $1.77 84 
WOU. BD cco cscvccs 1.75 1.76 1.83 
Ae, ar Serres 1.75 1.76 1.83 
W@W. BB gcccte cess 1.75 1.76 1.83 
MOV. BB sscvvececs 1.75 1.76 1.83 
Nov. 23 ......+-65 1.75 1.76 1.84 
Wev. 84 -cccsvesnee 1.75 1.76 1.86 
OFFICIAL WHEAT PRICES 
No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring ....... $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ............ 2.17 2.14 
ROG OPPIME ac ciscccccerciges 2.15 2.12 
ee re rer yeti 2.04 
Amber durum .............- 2.21 2.18 
DOUG oc cct rete cescise cece 2.17 2.14 
WOE GURU 66 cbc cs ticccdicnvd 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter ..,........ 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter ..........++e005 2.17 2.14 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday (Nov. 24), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts——, -——-Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 





Spring ..... 501 985 4,098 619 873 4,440 
Durum .... 311 450 1,521 538 768 2,891 
Winter .. 28 180 266 16 966 167 
White coe 5 te 12 1 
Totals.... 840 1,605 5,890 1,173 2,619 7,499 
Oate corccse 19. 278 91 92 142 230 
Bonded... ... 10 9 2 aoe ove 
eer ee 55 93 186 68 160 43 
Barley ..... 1338 382 757 277 463 993 
Bonded... 3 5 p> Sarre, eee 
Flaxseed ... 246 813 669 73 847 283 
Bonded....... ses » arr ee woe eve 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 24 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by . 
Wheat stocks— -———grade——. 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1dk nor } 
1 nor, 2 nor } 294 3,051 2,676 354 113 2,601 
2 dk nor Y 
3 dk nor 
3 nor § 40 481 8 25 50 86467 
All other 
spring ... 225 3,925 4,806 86. 392 874 
Mixed ..... eos). Oho wee: Ree BO ee 
1 amb dur } 
2amb dur }135... wy 29 
l1dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur 
8 dur SOE i doy ire 30 
All other 
durum ... 554 1,032 2,721 67 262 1,066 
1, 2 dk wnt?) 
eR oe LR ere | ee rs 
All other - 
winter ... 74 871 191 12 139 309 
White ..... sae 15 Sess 1 & 
Totals ..1,420 887410407 722 1,138 5,211 


FLAXSEED—Nervous and choppy market 
most of the week, with price changes at the 
close mixed. November declined for the week 
3%c, while December was a fraction higher 
and May 3%c up. The easiness in November 
was caused by heavier offerings. Crushers 
paid little interest, and only picked up small 
lots to fill wants. Other issues responded to 
better demand. This and Fowler’s estimate 
of the Canadian crop at 4,209,000 bus, against 
6,000,000 in former report, furnished the 
stimulus for reactions after breaks. Crush- 
ers are awaiting delivery on contracts to ship 
stuff east before the close of navigation. 
They appear to have immediate requirements 
well covered up to the time Argentine sup- 
Plies will be available at the seaboard. Con- 
tracts for its delivery in this country are 
reported made. 

Receipts averaged 50 cars daily on the 
week. Movement appears to have reached 
its apex for the season. Hauling of other 
grains given preference on government or- 


ders, and no hope is held out for any further 
material increase in receipts this year. 
Stocks showed fair increase in the absence 
of withdrawals, but some small lots are now 
going aboard boats. Promise is for ship- 
ments that will about clean up supplies with 
the departure of last boats. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 

Opening, highest, lowest and closing prices 
for Duluth flaxseed futures for the week end- 
ing Nov. 24, and close a year ago: 

ose-——. 
Opening Nov. 25 
Nov.19 High Low 
Nov. .$3.27 $3.27% $3.24 
Dec, .. 3.14% 3.23 8.14 1 
May .. 3.09 3.18% 3.09 3.14 2.83 
KANSAS CITY, NOV. 24 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o0.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent...$10.00@10.20 ist clear. ..$9.30@9.60 
Straight. 9.80@10.00 Low-gr.... 7.50@8.00 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $10@10.20 bbl for first patents, 
basis Kansas City, cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $9.70@ 
9.90 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight pat- 
ent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—Demand for bran continues 
exceedingly heavy at further advance in 
prices. Buying for shipment to Texas is espe- 
cially large, at prices equal to Kansas mills 
to 7@8c above Kansas City shipping basis. 
Shorts are in only good demand at about 
the same quotations. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, per 100-lb sacks: bran, $1.80; brown 
shorts, $2.05@2.10; gray, $2.30@2.35; white, 
$2.60@2.68; corn chop, $3.68@3.69. 

WHEAT—Movement from the interior is 
fully equal to all mill requirements, and 
practically every plant in the Southwest is 
on full time. Some interior mills are also 
being permitted to accumulate fair reserves. 
Representative sales today: liard wheat, No. 
2, 1 car‘at $2.16, 1 at $2.12, 1 at $2.08; No. 3. 
1 at $2.09, 1 at $2.05; soft wheat. 
No. 2, 1 at $2.15, 1 at $2.13, 1 at $2.12, 1 at 
$2.10; No. 3, 1 at $2.09, 1 at $2.07. 

CORN—Very little dry corn is coming in. 
and reports from the country say that a! 
most none of it is yet dry enough to shel! 
Demand is large, and a good clearance of a! 
of the best offerings is made every day. Wet 
and poor corn is almost unsalable. Cash 
prices: mixed corn, No. 2, $1.85@1.92; No. 3, 
$1.75@1.87; white corn, No. 2, $2.03@2.05 
No. 3, $1.90@2 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7~Receipts—, --Shipments- 

1917 1916 191 1916 
Wheat, bus.788,400 2,649,700 133,650 1,478,550 
Corn, a ee rage + 271,250 195,000 183,520 








Oats, bus...617,100 151,300 451,500 105,000 
Rye, bus.. 14,300 7,700 2,200 46,200 
Barley, bus. 28,000 21,000 7,000 26,600 
Bran, tons. 1,120 640 2,720 2,460 
Hay, tons... 10,308 11,220 6,048 3,756 
Flour, bbis.. 8,400 10,000 65,000 84,250 
NEW YORK, NOV. 24 
FLOUR —Largely nominal. Quotations, 


Jute sacks Woo 
-$10.35@10.65 $10.65@10.9 
Winter straights... 10.00@10.30 10.30@10.60 
Kansas straights.. 10.90@11.00 .....@. 

Exports for the week: wheat, 1,139,000 ous 8; 
oats, 947,000; flour, 62,412 packages. 

WHEAT—Receipts of American wheat 1! 
not large. Some winter wheat is coming 0, 
however, most all the time, while the arriv:'s 
of Canadian wheat are on a good basis, 111 
there is plenty in sight for eastern mills to 
grind. The output is heavy, and this is 
helping materially. . Receipts of flour are 1!so 
large, but they include a good deal for ‘! 
allies and for the government. 

CORN—Further advance in cash crn 
prices has occurred, but only scattered triil- 
ing is reported. Car-lot receipts are sm! 
and samples of new corn are of inferior 4: 
ity. Quotations, export corn, c.i.f, New York: 
new yellow, $2.06%; Argentina, $2.05, f.0.). 
cars, New York. 

OATS—New high records are being m Jc 
daily. Demand is following the adva::, 
and buying is very persistent. It is belic: ( 
that the allies are in the market for 2,000," 
to 3,000,000 bus every week, and this tai s 
the surplus oats out of the market diy. 
Quotations: standards, 73% @T4c, nomin:!: 
No. 2 white, 74%c; No. 3 white, 73@73'>°: 
No. 4 white, 72%@78c; ordinary w)ite 
clipped, 74@75c; white clipped, 74% @7éc. 

RYE FLOUR—Steady, with a contin: 
good trade. Prices are quoted at $10@10.°° 
bbl, in wood, for patents, 

MILLFEED—Strong for western, with 4 
continued good demand. It is claimed ‘!:' 
western mills are sold up to their output 
their interior local trade for 30 days’ s))'! 
ment, and are not offering east, while ' 
railroad situation makes business extrem 
difficult from the interior. Quotations 
spring bran, per ton, in 100-Ib sacks, to 
rive, $40; standard middlings, 100’s, $43: 
dog, $61.50. City feed: bulk bran $39, 10'-'” 
sacks $40; heavy feed, in bulk $43; flour m''- 
dlings, 100’s, $64; red dog flour, $63, in bbls. 

CORN MEAL—There are a few offerines, 
but the condition of the new corn is s1°h 
that mills are unable to offer any volume 
Some claims are being made that the expo't 


car lots: 
Spring patent ... 









November 28, 1917 


demand will be at capacity of the mills, no 
matter what the price of corn may be. Quo- 
tations at the close: kiln-dried, export, bbl, 
$9.20; fine yellow, 100’s, $4.75; white, 100’s, 
$5; coarse, 100’s, $5; hominy, bbl, $11; granu- 
lated yellow, $11 bbl; white granulated, 
$11.10 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $5.75. 


ST. LOUIS, NOV. 24 
FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b, St. Louis: 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140-Ib jute bags: 
Fancy patent .... ee eeeeee se $10.50@10.75 





Straight ..-+e-eee- 5 Te ceeeee 10.10 @10.50 
First ClOOP. ccccccccvcsvecccese + 9.00@ 9.50 
Second clear ....seee0% aevevese 8.15@ 8.25 
Low-BTade wecceeee edecrcoesersn T80@ 7,60 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton ......... $10.00 @10.40 
Second patent, in cotton ..... % 9.75 @10.00 
extra fancy, in jute ....... seeee 9.560@ 9.60 
Second clear ........ eheedee see 8.756@ 9.26 
LOW-BTAdE wesccess eescceseesee 8.00@ 8.50 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent wcsecscccece eeeeeeeeceee o $10.75 @11.10 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.86; hard wheat bran, $1.80@ 
1.84; white middlings, $2.60. At mills to city 
trade: bran, $1.87; middlings, $2.45@2.55. 

WHEAT —Receipts, 315 cars, against 410. 
Government prices prevail. 

CORN—Good demand for sound corn. 
Prices 8@14c lower on white and unchanged 
to 12c lower on yellow. Receipts, 518 cars, 
against 416. Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 
$1.85; No. 8 corn, $1.81@1.82; No. 4 corn, 
$1.68@1.75; No. 6 corn, $1.65@1.69; No. 2 
yellow, $2.07; No. 4 yellow, $1.80; No. 5 yel- 
low, $1.70; No. 3 white, $1.87; No. 4 white, 
$1.76; No, 5 white, $1.68; No. 6 white, $1.52. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $8.65 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $9.40; 
cream meal, $9.15. 

OATS—Demand good, with prices 6@7c 
higher. Receipts, 222 cars, against 199. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 3 white, 75c; No. 2 mixed, 74c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Flour, bbls... 83,730 106,420 131,180 112,850 
Wheat, bus.. 428,124 669,199 324,030 576,360 
Corn, bus.... 651,240 342,335 177,990 96,960 
Oats, bus.... 546,060 372,300 400,130 313,850 
Rye, bus..... 6,940 24,200 4,240 10,820 
Barley, bus.. 86,800 41,600 2,880 6,950 
STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
Nov. 24° Nov. 17 Nov. 25 
1917 1917 1916 
No. 2 red wheat... 20,712 5,858 465,336 
No. 32 hard W@G@s. cesses . cocves 646,036 
No. 2 COPM .osscece pe) ) Serres 2,574 
No. 2 white corn... $688 = .ncece eceece 
No. 2 yellow corn.. ..... 3,88 etece 
No. 3 O@tS socesecs 181,681 195,182 79,290 
No. 2 white oats... 19,386 4,063 11,629 
No. 3 white oats... 381,683 414,617 613,968 
Standard oats ..... 29,601 83,330 69,309 
No. 2 F9@ ceevepsus 32,060 29,921 6,063 





TOLEDO, NOV. 24 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b, Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 Ibs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made ...........+0. +++ $11.00 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent ..cisccscccsstsccscovceve $10.15 @10.20 
Straight .. .cccccsscesccsccssecs 10.06 @10.10 
Clear wcoccncncdessesccen visesce 9.65@ 9.70 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ....... ++ +++ $36.00@37.00 


Mixed feed ........ cvdoncoeseeece 42.50 @44.00 
Middlings . cxsavevendegeces &sss 48.00@ 49.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ + «e+ + @53.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... ++@ 8.00 


WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red, cash, 
2.17. Receipts last week, 141 cars, 66 con- 
tract; year ago 59, 29 contract. 


CORN—Receipts 7 cars, none contract; 
year ago 86, 65 contract. 


OATS—Receipts 51 cars, 38 contract; year 
ago 22, 12 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—Receipts— -Shipments—, 


. 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus.. 169,600 67,800 32,200 61,100 
Corn, bus.... 8,400 102,000 65,800 83,200 
Oats, bus.... 81,600 32,800 1,200 3,000 





MILWAUKEE, NOV. 24 


"LOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b, Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, cotton ..... $.....@11.30 
Hard spring straight, cotton ... .....@10.90 
Fancy clear, Jute ....scsccsceces «ee + @10.00 
Rye flour, pure, cotton .......... 9.50@ 9.90 
Rye flour, country blended, cotton 8.50@ 9.10 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

,100 Ibs, cotton, white ......... «++»@ 5.09 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

_100 Ibs, cotton, yellow ........ «++ +@ 5.09 
Kansas straight, cotton ......... oe» +» @10.75 


MILLFEED—Higher, Standard bran, $38; 

Standard fine middlings, $40.50; rye feed, $38; 
hominy feed, $60.50; oil meal, $56; red dog, 
°°7.75; flour middlings, $48,—all in 100’s. 
_ WHEAT—Scarce and wanted, as receipts 
are light. Millers and shippers took spring 
and winter grades readily. Receipts, 173 
cars. Government prices prevail. No. 1 
northern, $2.20@2.24; No. 2, $2.17@2.21; No. 
3, $2.14@2.18; No. 2 hard, $2.17. 

BARLEY—Prices advanced 3@6c, with de- 
jmand good from maltsters and brewers. Re- 
31.3214 oe one $1.37@1.42; No. 3, 

“< 40; oO. 4, é 40; — 
jected, $1.05@2-36° $ @1.40; feed and re 
° — E—Early in the week, prices were easi- 
Sa ut later recovered, closing steady. Re- 
colpta, 68 cars. Demand was good from mill- 

Sand shippers. Offerings were readily ab- 
sorbed. Wisconsin was in best demand. No. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


1,. $1.78% @1.80; No.. 2, $1.78@1.80; No, 3, 
$1.74@1,79. : 

CORN—Prices remained strong. The best 
qualities were in demand by millers. Low- 
grades were liberally discounted to sell. Re- 
ceipts, 83 cars. A more liberal movement is 
looked for. No. 3 yellow, $1.95@2.20; No. 4 
yellow, $1.90@2; No. 3 mixed, $1.80@2; No. 3 
white, $1.85 @2.10. 

OATS—Advanced 5% @6c, with brisk de- 
mand. Receipts, 312 cars. Cereal mills paid 
a premium for choice heavy. Tables were 
cleared each day. Standard, 66% @73c; No. 
3 white, 66@73c; No. 4 white, 66@72%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— ;-Shipments— 

1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis... 26,840 46,930 42,930 80,810 
Wheat, bus..217,500 471,631 17,504 163,643 
Corn, bus....111,220 412,720 26,040 122,755 
Oats, bus....615,440 521,360 503,912 1,084,449 
Barley, bus. .352,350 617,580 118,083 111,040 
Rye, 80,580 177,000 63,005 82,024 
Feed, tons... 240 82,126 2,712 5,391 


BUFFALO, NOV. 24 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 










loads: pring 
Best patent ........cceeeeeeees $10.75 @11.00 
First clear . 9.85 @10.10 
Low-grade .. eceseseee -- 6.25@ 6.50 
RVG, NO. 1 wcccccsccccscces ovses -@10.50 
Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton .........eeeeeees $39.50 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 41.85 
Flour middlings, per tom ........+.+. -» 62.60 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton ...... 60.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.......... 64.00 
Gluten feed, per tom .......eeeeeeeeee 54.85 
Cottonseed meal, 38.62 per cent, ton... 57.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ...... ecces 5.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 lbs, net, wood.... 9.85 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ........-.++. 23.50 


WHEAT—Plenty of wheat here this week, 
and no change in prices. Some advance is 
expected with the advance in freight rates 
after Dec. 1. Dark No. 1 northern, $2.29; 
dark No. 2 northern, $2.26; regular No. 1 
northern, $2.25; Manitoba No. 2 northern, 
$2.26,—-c.1.f. Winter wheat receipts were 
taken as soon as offered. No. 2 white, $2.23; 
No. 3 white, $2.20; No. 2 red, $2.25; No. 3 
red, $2.22,—in store, New York export. 

CORN—No offerings of old corn, and only 
a few cars of new, which were mostly out of 
condition. 

OATS—Active and about 7c higher thar 
last week. Closing: No. 2 white, 77%c; stand- 
ard, 77c; No. 3 white, 76%c; No. 4 white, 
76% c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters held off until the 
market advanced and, at the close, offerings 
were very light. Sellers were asking $1.42@ 
1.52, lake shipment, store, Buffalo. 

RYE—Dull. No. 2 was offered at $1.85, on 
track, through billed. 


BALTIMORE, NOV. 24 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands. ..$11.10@11.25 








Spring patent ........ eseoce -« 10.85 @11.00 
Spring straight .......-...+s+6. 10.50@10.65 
Spring first clear ........seee0% 9.60@10.10 
Spring second clear .......+++++ 8.60@ 9.10 
Winter patent, special stencils.. 10.50@10.55 
Winter patent ........-+.+ ee 0.40@10.45 
Winter straight .......ssesseee 10.10@10.25 
Winter first clear .........++++5 9.70@ 9.86 
Hard winter patent ........+...+.+ 11.05 @11.20 
Hard winter straight .......... 10.80@10.95 
Hard winter first clear ......... 9.55 @10.05 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.75@ 9.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ best patent (blended) @11.50 
City mills’ patent .........+e46. 11.10 
City mills’ straight ......... w. @10.75 
City mills’ first clear .........- . @10.25 


MILLFEED—Generally higher, but in lim- 
ited demand. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 

r ton: spring bran, $39.50@40.50; spring 
middlings, $41.50@42; soft winter bran, 
$39.50@40.50; soft winter middlings, $42@ 
42.50. 


WHEAT—Unchanged, with movement and 
demand increasing. Receipts, 617,652 bus; 
exports, 347,626; stock, 2,051,493. Closing 


_ prices: No. 2 red winter, $2.24; No. 2 soft red, 


CORN—Firmer, with demand urgent, but 
movement insignificant. Receipts, 566,016 
bus; exports, 32,000; stock, 547,615. Closing 
prices: new near-by cob, bbl, $6.25@6.30 
yellow, $6.50@6.60 white. 

OATS—Advanced 3@i4c, 
and demand good. Receipts, 
stock, 519,606. Closing prices: 
white, 75%c; No. 3 white, 75c. 

RYE—Steady, with demand and movement 
fair. Receipts, 208,226 bus; exports, 265,516; 
stock, 972,133. Closing price of No. 2 western 
for export, $1.86% @1.87. 


MINNEAPOLIS, NOV. 27 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 


with movement 
422,953 bus; 
standard 





Nov. 27 Year ago 
Standard patent..... *$9.80@10.10 $9.30@9.75 


Second patent ...... 9.70@ 9.90 9.15@9.60 
Fancy clear, jute.... ....@ 9.50 8.15@8.75 
First clear, jute..... 9.10@ 9.25 7.90@8.00 
Second clear, jute... 5.75@ 7.50 5.75@6.75 
Red dog, jute ...... «e++@ 5.60 4.20@4.30 


*Per bbl in 98-lb cottons; in wood, 20c 
more. 
Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 
New-crop durum flour quotations, per bbl, 


in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b, Minneapolis, today 
(Nov. 27), were: , 

Medium semolina .........+ee++. $9.95 @10.30 
PURO 0 cbc td veccccocesesccweeser 9.85 @10.05 
CHORP occ secede sveseseccesctouns 8.00@ 8.50 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1917 1916 
Wee. -2kive. -casces . 
Nov. 24... 499,120 382,215 
Nov. 17... 530,205 421,770 
Nov. 10... 663,806 417,415 


1914 
386,545 
345,300 
327,495 
346,280 


1915 
468,130 
457,995 
459,406 
497,265 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 
Dec, 2..6 sesves 24,070 25,325 72,150 
Nov. 24... 31,395 22,075 31,975 86,790 
Nov. 17... 18,236 11,830 26,210 64,000 
Nov. 10... 8,785 26,590 40,315 64,300 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, 

mills ity 1917 1916 
6. 67 57,500 311,680 200,270 
- 66 56,300 322,780 219,180 
- 65 55,950 184,755 197,865 
- 66 57,150 259,020 198,505 
3. 66 57,150 315,200 209,415 
. 66 57,150 326,820 232,500 
. 64 56,025 324,290 262,010 
Nov. 24, 46 40,125 240,215 146,375 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Nov. 27) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 


r-Exports— 
1917 

610 1,785 

520 
1,585 
5,620 715 
4,815 
3,520 
3,430 
2,150 3,890 


Nov. 27 Year ago 
36.00@36.75 $27.25 @28.50 
Stand. middlings.. 37.00@39.00 30.00@31.00 
Flour middlings... 46.00@47.00 36.00@37.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 56.00@57.00 42.00@43.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

Nov. 27 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$41.60@42.35 $32.75 @34.00 
Stand, middlings.. 42.60@44.60 35.50@36.50 
Flour middlings... 51.60@52.60 41.50@42.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 61.60@62.60 47.50@48.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........$72.00@72.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 66.00@66.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 63.00@63.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 60.00@60.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@36.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 10.25@11.26 


Bran 


Corn meal, white* ..........++. 10.75 @11.75 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*.... 9.60@10.25 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 9.25@10.00 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... - 8.50 9.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbl*® ........ 10.00@10.50 
Graham, standard, bbl* ........ 10.00 @10.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 8.90@ 9.00 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 15.00@30.00 


Elevator screenings, per ton .... 23.00@32.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@50.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 50.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 30.00@40.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton . ++ 32.00@37.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibe .......scceee eevee 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sackst ..... 

*Per bbl in sacks. tCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks, 








MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Nov. 27.—Minneapolis wheat receipts for 
the week ended today were 2,240 cars, against 
3,207 last year. Day-to-day demand still ex- 
ceeds the supply. 

A change has been made in the method of 
selling No. 3 wheat, following numerous com- 
plaints from country shippers. Instead of a 
set price, No. 3 hereafter will be sold on its 
merit, without regard to the admixture of 
foreign seeds. The price established by the 
government on No. 1 and No, 2 will. remain 
in effect, but the milling value of No. 3 and 
the lower grades will be the basis on which 
buyers will pay. The committee appointed 
by the Grain Corporation will establish the 
price at which each individual car arriving 
for sale will be sold. 

Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 2 
Dark northern spring $2.18 
Northern spring ..........+.. 2.14 
Red spring ............ 2.12 
Red spring humpback 2.04 
Amber durum ......... 2.18 
oo PPerrrr rT ere re rrr es ee 2.14 
ROG GWPOME occcvesccccecenes 2.07 
Dark hard winter ........... 2.18 
BEGrG WIM 2. cccscvscccccee 2.14 
Yellow hard winter ......... 2.10 
TOG WIRREE cccr cart vcsievese 2.14 





Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Nov. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
20. 205 @210 65% @66% 175 @177 100@130 
21. 205 @210 66 @67 175@176 102@131 
22. 205 @210 67 -@68 175@177 105@133 
23. 206 @210 68% @69% 178@179 108@135 
24. 206 @210 69 @70 177@179 108@135 
26. 200 70% @71% 177@178 108@135 


@ 205 

27* 86% @ 87% 52% @52% 144@145 78@114 

*1916. 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Nov. 25 Nov. 27 Nov. 28 
Nov. 24 Nov. 17 1916 1915 1914 
1 6 


Corn ... 5 58 
Oats ...2,681 2,506 7,276 8,303 4,482 
Barley... 759 847 607 432 669 
Rye .... 499 452 678 305 165 
Flaxseed. 58 77 250 59 293 


WEBEE’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Nov. 26 
Nov. 17 1916 

2,773,260 af 


Nov. 24 


Wheat, bus .....2,823,480 


Flour, bbis ...... 18,866 19,684 22,82 

Milistuff, tons ... 2,386 1,991 1,808 
Corn, bus ....... 171,000 121,000 456,000 
Oats, bus ....... $39,220 1,028,960 816,180 
Barley, bus ..... 646,780 653,950 1,071,360 
Rye, bus ....... + 364,530 365,640 300,150 
Fla » bus ... 281,600 339,300 305,370 





661 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Nov. 25 
Nov. 24 Nov. 17 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 824,720 876,000 941,290 
Flour, bbis ...... 485,84 622,462 392,072 
Millstuff, tons ... 18,376 17,366 16,012 
Corn, bus ....... 21,000 176,000 
Oats, bus ....... 908,000 998,210 
Barley, bus ..... 732,350 699,360 
Rye, bus .... 161,240 312,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 93,750 105,600 





RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 
10, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 


Nov. 24 Nov. 17 
No, 1 dark northern spring... 298 323 
No, 2 dark northern spring.. 146 136 


Other dark northern spring. . 92 76 





























No. 1 northern spring ....... 433 402 
No. 2 northern spring ....... 322 338 
Other northern spring ...... 358 390 
No. 1 red spring ....... 5 10 
Other red spring ............ 36 66 
Red spring humpback ...... 19 11 
BEGG GOTO 6c cicsiseccvocs 128 136 
SED bens bb hs 6040 0% 06008 55 69 
SRE NEED De vcdecgdscdocues 8 6 
BE WEES “ea tics ceccsevce 266 258 
Dark hard winter ........... 38 24 
BE WEE a haedd tesceeves 101 49 
Yellow hard winter ......... 1 4 
BROS. WOE oc coc nccrcacvecss 2 3 
Red Walla 5 oe 
Soft red .... bes ® 
Hard white 1 ee 
Soft white 1 2 
Club wheat .... és ee 
DORM  ccsccvnsicsececaces 2,302 
Comparisons for other years: 
Nov. 26 Nov. 27 Nov. 28 
1916 1915 1914 
No. 1 hard ........ 88 218 3 
No. 1 northern ..... 144 1,468 381 
No. 2 northern ..... 152 1,132 448 
IO, 8 cccccve 265 516 564 
, Fae ee 883 330 360 
Rejected ..........- 62 59 83 
No-grade .......... 18 137 80 
Sample grade ...... 502 72 ove 
Totals, spring ....2,052 3,932 1,869 
Hard winter ....... 634 543 635 
Macaroni .......... 193 307 157 
| EPPO 177 237 87 
Western ........... 135 34 8 
TOCA .cscicsssee 3,191 5,053 2,756 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): Nov. 25 Nov. 27 

Nov. 24 Nov.17 1916 1915 

No, 1 hard ..... oes e068 3 112 

No. 1 northern.. «o 826 

No. 2 northern.. oé 1,261 

Other grades ... a0 1,791 
Totals ...c000. 618 
In 1914 ....... 16,264 
Im 1918 ...ccee 16,152 
Im 1923 ..cecee 11,818 








Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Nov. 27.—For the week, oats were in ex- 
cellent demand and prices were strong. Oats 
in eastern cars especially were wanted. No. 
3 white sold today at 1@1%c over the Min- 
neapolis December, or 71% @72%c bu; No. 
4 white, 71@71%c. 

Dry corn was active and steady last week, 
but the last two days buyers have been in- 
different and prices were much lower. Qual- 
ity of receipts is showing some improve- 
ment. No. .3 yellow was quoted at $1.90@2 
bu today; No. 3 mixed, $1.85@1.95; other 
grades, 60c@$1.80. 

Rye was in good demand and firm most 
of the week. Mills were the best buyers. 
No. 2 sold at $1.78@1.79 bu today. 

All grades of barley were active and 
strong. Choice grades especially were want- 
ed by maltsters and mills. Exporters were 
also in the market. Range quoted today, 
$1.08 @1.35 bu. 





Flaxseed and Products 

Linseed oil meal at Minneapolis is strong, 
and crushers have advanced prices $1@1.50 
the past week, range quoted today being 
$54.50@55 per ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. De- 
mand continues very brisk for prompt ship- 
ment, and mills are not pressing sales, due 
to difficulty in securing necessary equipment 
for shipping. One mill reports a fairly ac- 
tive business for December-January delivery, 
and is asking the same price for it as for 
prompt shipment. 

Raw linseed oil is quiet to fairly active 
at $1.15@1.17 per gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

* * 

Daily closing prices per bushel 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-— Mpls— -——Duluth——,, 


of No. 1 


Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 20....$3.25 3.22% 3.31 3.26% 3.19% 
Nov. 21.... 3.25% 3.24 3.33 3.27% 3.23 
Nov. 22.... 3.25 3.20 3.32 3.26% 3.19 
Nov. 23.... 3.23% 3.17% 3.31 3.25% 3.16% 
Nov. 24.... 3.22 3.17% 3.31% 3.23% 3.16 
Nov. 26.... 3.22 3.20% 3.31% 3.23% 3.18% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, ——In store——, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis. 282 305 278 68 260 59 
Duluth .... 246 813 670 336 2,657 1,559 


Totals.... 528 1,118 948 394 2,907 1,618 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Nov. 24, 

1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 




















1917 1916 1917 1916 

Minneapolis 2,145 4,271 461 732 
Duluth ......... 908 4,194 769 2,594 
Totals ........3,053 8,465 1,230 3,326 





ei Oe, > 2 


so les 


_ Syracuse ........ 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 





To— To— 

QRIDERY ccscccvecs 265.1 Philadelphia .... 23.8 
Baltimore ...... 22.8 Philadelphia* ... 23.0 
Baltimore* ..... 22.0 Philadelphiat ... 23.0 
Baltimoreft ..... 22.0 Pittsburgh ..... 19.0 
Binghamton .... 22.8 Portland ........ 27.8 
Boston 27.8 Portland* ....... 24.0 
Boston* ... - 24.0 Punxsutawney .. 22.8 
Bostonft ... - 26.0 Quebec ......... 32.8 
Buffalo .. - 19.0 Richfield Springs 25.1 
Corning . - 22.8 Rochester ...... 22.8 
Elmira .... + 22.8 Rockland ....... 27.8 
BBPI@ wcccccccccse 19.0 Schenectady .... 25.1 
Hornell ......... 22.8 Scranton ....... 23.8 
TURMCS cc cccicecs 22.8 Stanstead ....... 27.8 
Montreal ....... 27.8 Syracuse ........ 22.8 
Mount Morris... 22.8 Troy .......-+6. 26.1 
Newport News*. 22.0 Utica .......... 24.1 
New York ...... 26.8 Wayland ....... 22.8 
New York® ..... 24.0 Chicago (local)... 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 25.0 Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 
Ogdensburg ..... 27.8 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 lbs: 
Through -—Proportionals to— 


To— rate + Chicago* Eastt 
Boston ........ 24.0 7.6 16.5 
New York ..... 24.0 7.5 16.5 
Philadelphia ... 23.0 7. 15.5 
Baltimore ..... 22.0 7.6 14.5 
Norfolk ........ 22.0 7.5 14.5 


*Minneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chicago 
east. 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
Penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 





— To ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago 
Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 30 387% 


Miles City, Mont. ......... 23% 31 

Billings, Mont. .......+.++.+ 28 35% 
Townsend, Mont. ......... $1 38% 
Glendive, Mont. ........+...+ 21 28% 
Helena, Mont. .........+0+ 32 39% 
Omaha, Neb, ........-.++- 11 18% 
Kansas City, Mo. ......... 12 19% 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 
Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada to 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer: 





From— From— 
Brandon ......+-- 13 Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw ...... 18 Broadview ....... 16 
Medicine Hat..... 22 Swift Current .... 20 
Calgary .....-se+% 24 Saskatoon ....... 22 
Edmonton ....... 26 Outlook ...... ee 
Winnipeg ........ 12 Lenore... 
Rapid City ....... 14 Coutts ....... 
Lethbridge ....... 23 Red Deer 
Coronation ....... 26 





Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 





To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville ....-...ese0005 29.4 39.0 
BEROOR sc ccccccccccccscsese 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans .. oeee ++ 17.6 27.5 
Birmingham 29.4 29.0 
Montgomery . 29.4 39.0 
Selma ....... 29.4 39.0 
BROREIO wc cccctcsctcsccccace 17.5 27.5 
TAMPS cocscccccccscovceces 29.4 42.0 
AtlANtA .cssccccccsccscvcees 31.4 41.0 
Savannah .....seesesceeees 29.4 39.0 
BABOMD Sec cc cwesscccvccsis 32.4 42.0 
AUBUBR co ccccscccccvessces 32.4 42.0 
Charleston .......-seeeseeee 29.4 39.0 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 Ibs: 


New York ...... 29.6 Scranton ....... 27.5 
BOOSGGR scccccces 31.56 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
Philadelphia .... 27.56 Washington 26.5 
Pittsburgh ...... Bese. 2ORPORE .ccvcsise 19.9 
Albany .......+:+ 28.8 Rochester ....... 26.5 

Cleveland ... 0.9 





26.5 
Va. com, points.. 26.5 Louisville 
Inland rates on flour for export, Kansas 
City to ports named: 


Boston .......+. 28.5 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
New York ...... 28.6 Halifax ........ 29.5 
Philadelphia .... 27.5 Portland, Maine. 28. 

Virginia ports ... 26.6 Montreal ....... 27.5 


St. John, N. B... 28.5 

Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to Atlantic 
ports in connection with ocean rates quoted 
at the head of this department. 


CHICAGO 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ..... +146 Boston ......... 19.5 
Rochester ...... 14.5 Philadelphia .... 15.5 
BROT adacsiccvce 14. Pittsburgh ...... 9.7 
Syracuse ......+. 14.5 Whany ...+-..+- 16.8 


a 
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DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York ...... 14 12 14 12 





Boston ........+. 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia + 12.6 11 12 11 
Baltimore . 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond . +» 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.6 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11.5 ee 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

+. UMe ssesage 10.5 

Albany .......+. 13.5 13.5 
Uthem ceseccvese 12 os 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.6 os 11 
Rochester ...... 11 11 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Nov. 23, in bushels (000’s omitted): 




















Elevator— Qats Barley Flax 
eae 332 128 oe 
Empire ..... 275 41 49 
Consolidated . 141 42 49 
QRRTVED 00 Fv. c ccs 53 37 ave 
Lo ee 123 1 82 
GGG Oa. .vvoo~ 353 90 eek 
Fort William 305 62 40 
TRRGROUR in cases ccice 7 11 é ma 
iE We héecnts ive 1,461 132 52 
Northwestern bes eve 
Can. Northern .... 637 256 44 
Horn & Co. ...... 77 15 87 
Government ...... 143 32 85 
Thunder Bay 249 45 15 
Davidson & Smith. 498 158 61 Tr 

oo ga ee 8,318 4,386 956 504 
Year ago ........+. 14,173 5,477 1,055 1,200 
Receipts ......... 7,571 1,190 272 295 
Shipments ....... 8,436 1,550 247 277 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 46 No. 1C. W...... 4 
No. 1 northern. .2,853 No. 2 C, W...... 757 
No. 2 northern..1,887 No. 3 C. W...... 282 
No. 3 northern..1,134 Ex. 1 feed ..... 709 
Ws sO  catecesces GOS 1 Geek cn ciccccs 777 
| 2 Pere | oe | 1,076 
No. 6 B77  OChere 2 vccwcces 769 

15 
GEReTe oor ccsces 882 Petal... sv.c0 ens 4,386 
Total ..csvces 8,318 





COOPERS’ CHIPS 


For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Minne- 
apolis shops as follows: elm staves, 4 cars; 
heading, 1; patent hoops, 1; total, 6 cars. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
21,140 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 85,100 patent hoops and 60,900 
wire hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 





Haile 


a ‘ 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1917 
Nov. 24.*21,550 21,385 32,5635 21,985 17,090 
Nov. 17. 18,565 384,865 33,370 21,425 20,115 
Nov. 10. 23,120 25,905 25,310 19,170 17,505 
Nov. 3. 28,765 24,670 23,550 20,525 18,695 
Oct. 27.. 21,865 16,020 29,785 23,585 17,535 


Oct. 20.. 15,490 16,080 30,095 15,080 18,245 
Oct. 13.. 20,270 19,620 29,850 26,105 21,815 
Oct. 6.. 22,560 20,445 32,090 19,435 18,930 


*These figures include 820 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M..... $12.50 .@13.00 
Gum staves, M .........+.-.. 12.00 @12.50 
Basswood heading, set ..... 13 @_.14 
Birch heading, 17%-in., set. 12 @ .12% 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M...... 13.50 @14.00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M.... 13.00 @13.50 
Birch staves, M ........... 11.00 @12.00 
Beech staves, M .......+.+- 10.00 @11.00 
Hickory hoops, M .........- 6.00 @ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M.... 30 @ «.40 
Head linings, small lots, M. 40 @ .60 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 
No. -—Barrels—, No. 1917 
shops sold made shops sold 
520 


Nov. 24.... 2 905 4 1,710 
Nov. 17 - 8 805 2,105 5 4,315 
Nov. 10.... 3 2,475 3,210 4 2,380 
Nov. 3.... 3 2,630 2,335 5 3,665 
Oct. 27 - 3 2,650 2,415 5 3,085 
Oct. 20 . 3 2,535 3,750 4 1,240 
Oct. 13.... 3 4,700 4,150 4 2.975 
Oct. 6.... 3 3,360 3,655 5 1,170 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault and Red Wing. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
-—Mpls—, -—-Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 


Nov. 21 .... 399 587 92 175 1,078 966 
Nov. 22 .... 348 6579 95 169 954 1,009 
Nov. 23 .... 340 464 99 165 879 1,085 
Nov. 24.... 3389 425 1380 1382 81 1,133 
Nov. 26 .... 608 941 66 164 1,150 1,856 
Nov. 27 ..... 206 411. 238 303 856 1,104 


Totals ..2,240 3,207 -720 1,108 4,998 7,153 





Financial needs this year will not strain 
the country, according to the re 
speech by Secretary McAdoo. 
000,000,000 more is to be raised. 


rt of a 
ly $10,- 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 

(Continued from page 644.) 
tracted with the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
for 16 centrifugal reels for the A mill. 
The Washburn-Crosby Co. has _ also 
placed an order with the same firm for 
oct reels and six 9x36-inch 
rolls, 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have de- 
creased 10,000 bus the past two days. 
Total Nov. 27, was about 608,000 bus, 
against 10,405,000 in 1916. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 2,246,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 1,999,000 
bus, against 2,933,000 in 1916. : 

The American Society of Equity, in 
convention last week at St. Paul, passed 
a resolution approving the government 
price of $2.20 bu for No. 1 northern 
wheat. . 

Reports received from line companies 
would indicate that stocks of wheat in 
country elevators in the Northwest are 
fairly heavy. Farmers’ deliveries are 
good. Elevators are meeting with diffi- 
culty in getting cars to ship the wheat 
into terminals promptly. 

Officials of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are expected in Min- 
neapolis Thursday of next week for a 
conference relative to federal grading. 
The directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce are hoping that they can interest 
the federal investigators in an effort to 
have the rules governing dockage revised. 

The ry Sn office of the Food Ad- 
ministration Grain Corporation last week 
announced that hereafter wheat grading 
under No. 2 will be sold on its merits. 
Heretofore there has been a set price 
on No. 3. Latter, however, will now be 
treated the same as are lower grades, and 
the price on each car arriving for sale 
will be established by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Grain Corporation. Ail 
offerings under No. 2 will be sold by 
sample according to milling value, the 
admixtures of foreign seeds therein not 
lowering the grade. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Rye middlings are — at $36@38 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis cereal mills have reduced 
quotations on corn meal 50c bbl in the last 
week. 

The average quality of the corn now ar- 
riving in Minneapolis is much better than 
a week ago. 

Minneapolis cereal mills report an ab- 
normally keen demand for rye flour. 
Prices are holding firm. 

Linseed oil meal has advanced sharply, 
and is strong at $54.50@55 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

A survey of the seed corn situation _is 


_to be undertaken in Minnesota under the 


auspices of the agricultural college. 

Roy P. Purchase, general manager of 
the Interstate Flour & Feed Co., of 
Omaha, was in Minneapolis Nov. 26-27. 

A heavy demand for standard mid- 
dlings is reported from Texas. One Min- 
neapolis jobber within the last two days 
sold a number of cars to southwestern 
buyers at the equivalent of $39 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. ’ 

Screenings are in good demand, espe- 
cially any suitable for chicken feed. Sup- 
plies are not heavy, and are absorbed 
about as quickly as offered. While prices 
of all kinds of screenings are regarded 
as high, dealers claim that from a feeding 
value standpoint screenings are compara- 
tively much cheaper than are other feed- 
ingstuffs. With the car situation as it is, 
further advances are anticipated. Ship- 
ments from Canada after the close of 
lake navigation will be light, and any- 
thing coming from there will be poor in 
quality, dealers say. Canada will need 
all the good screenings it can produce, 
for home consumption. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

Eastern consignees complain that an 
occasional northwestern shipper refuses to 
pay the 3 per cent war tax on freight bills. 
A majority of the shippers here are un- 
derstood to be payin tax, and making 
their quotations to the trade accordingly. 


Brazil will start a line of passenger and 
cargo steamers to Eu ports with 
some of the 40 or 50 German. steamers 
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seized when Brazil declared war; others 
will be used for coast traffic between Bra- 
zilian and other South American ports. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 24.—Spring 
wheat mills received a good supply of 
wheat from the Grain Cavotation, and 
ran full time this week. The flour output 
reached the highest figure in a long time 
The millers have adapted their businesses 
to the new supervision, and are satisfied 
with conditions as they exist. They have 
plenty of orders, and as long as they can 
obtain the wheat and cars they will bx 
satisfied. 

The big demand at present is for baker: 
poe, Spring wheat mills are rushed 0: 

read flour. Buyers this week paid $11.35, 
wood, Boston, for spring patents. Ther. 
was a firmer market, as a result of the 
urgent demand. Carload trade demande: 
increased shipments, many clamoring for 
quick delivery. Customers who wante:| 
small orders delivered immediately had tv 
be refused. 

Demand for first clear was smaller, an! 
mills did not make so much, but sold al! 
they made. Eastern buyers paid 60@75. 
bbl under patents, the bulk of the sales 
being at $10.60@10.75, wood, Bosto... 
Spring low-grade and second clear wer: 
in better demand. One mill sold all its 
low-grade at $7, jute, Boston, while an- 
other disposed of its second clear at $9, 
jute, New York. 

Winter wheat mills held prices firm, 
and sold all their output. The best 
straights were quoted at $10.30, wood, Bo-- 
ton, and all new orders were at that price. 
The only handicap was light offerings of 
winter wheat from western New York 
farmers. 

Rye mills are grinding above capacity, 
and will continue, as they have many or- 
ders and a good supply of rye on hand. 
Eastern buyers paid $10, wood, Boston, 
for the best rye flour. Graham and entire 
wheat flour were reduced 10c bbl, the 
former selling at $8.70, and the latter at 
$10.45@10.55, wood, Boston. 

There was another big advance in mill- 
feed under an urgent demand. Spring 
bran jumped $2@2.50 ton. Sales were 
made at $41@41.50, in 100’s, Boston, the 
highest price in some time. There was 
also a good demand for spring middlings, 
which sold as high as $53, in 100’s, Boston, 
with $50@51 the low figure. Winter bran 
and middlings, and rye feed, advanced *? 
ton, as a result of an active demand. 

;, THE OUTPUT 

The flour output of the Rochester mills 
this week was 17,000 bbls, of which 12,900 
were spring wheat flour. This represented 
84 per cent of capacity, compared with 
16,700, or 83 per cent, last week, 14,200, or 
70 per cent, last year, and 15,200, or 75 per 
cent, two years ago. 

QUESTIONS BREAD FORMULA 

Charles E. Reuter, a Rochester baker, 
telegraphed Herbert C. Hoover, Food .\d- 
ministrator, this week, asking for permis- 
sion to use more-milk than that prescriled 
in the government formula for “war” 
bread. Mr. Reuter said: “The regulations 
as given out in Washington say that ‘not 
more than 6 lbs of skim milk, 3 lbs of fat 
and 3 lbs of sugar shall be used with «ach 
barrel of flour of 196 Ibs.’ We are now 
using 64 lbs milk to a barrel of flour, 
thereby producing bread that has the 
necessary keeping qualities for: a com- 
mercial product. Much of the bread 
baked after the Food Administration's 
formula will be found in garbage pail. 48 
hours after it is out of the oven. Wicre, 
then, will be the conservation of flour ind 
other food materials?” 





NOTES 
The requirements of the government in 
the new ers’ license law, which goes 


into effect Dec. 10, were explained to bak- 
ers at a meeting in the Chamber of Con- 
merce Saturday night. B. E. Anthony, 
chairman of the baking industry of the 
War Emergency Council of the Food \d- 
ministration, was in charge of the mcet- 
ing. 

Retail grocers of Syracuse who atter')'t- 
ed to carry out the provisions of the 0d 
Administration’s regulations permit('"2 
the sale of two pounds of corn meal with 
every of were brought up 
short this week by a famine in corn mel. 
Demand the last few days was so gre't 
that jobbers sold out, and dealers could 
not replenish their stocks. 

R. J. ATKINS. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 

combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 45,165, or 96 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 52,675, or 112 
per cent, last week, 29,360, or 71 per cent, 
a year ago, 27,898, or 68 per cent, two 
years ago, and 28,961, or 71 per cent, 
three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 67,000 
bbls, was 48,460, or 85 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 52,435, or 91 per cent, 
last week, 41,190, or 72 per cent, a year 
ago, and 35,409, or 60 per cent, two years 


ago. 
THE WEEK’S TRADE 


Heavy grinding by mills has continued, 
the output being for government account 
and local trade. Eastern and southern 
buyers are actively canvassing this ter- 
ritory for soft wheat flours, but are not 
willing to pay the price necessitated by 
the cost of wheat. Last week’s reduction 
of 20¢ bbl, bringing soft wheat flours 25 
(30e under Montana flours, still leaves 
them too high to meet the price made by 
central states, southern Idaho and Utah 
mills in the southern states. 

Port mills quote family soft wheat pat- 
ent in 49’s at $10 bbl, and most of them 
report a very strong local demand. 

Government requirements of 450,000 
bbls flour for December shipment have 
been allotted to Pacific Northwest mills. 

The only outlet the mills in this terri- 
tory have had, other than local and gov- 
ernment requirements, has been to South 
and Central America. This has now been 
cut off by the refusal of the Food Admin- 
istration to grant additional export 
licenses, 

Montana and Dakota mills are finding 
a reduced demand in coast markets. 
Some of the bakers recently filled their 
requirements with Dakotas at $10.75 bbl, 
and bakers and jobbers are buying hard 
wheat flours in small volume. Dakota 
patent in cotton %’s is quoted at $11@ 
11.20 bbl, on track, and Wantana patent 
at 510.20@ 10.65. 

Millfeed is stronger and in enormous 
demand, as all other feeds are scarce and 
high. Bran is quoted at $80 ton to job- 
bers, and shorts $82, but mills cannot sup- 
ply the demand direct to consumers at 
S31 and $33. 


SPERRY FLOUR CO.’8 NEW SPOKANE MILL 


‘he contracts for the construction and 
eqiuupment of the mill to be built by the 
Sperry Flour Co., of San Francisco, at 
Spokane, Wash., have been let, the former 
to the Burrell Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co., Chicago, and for the ipment 
to the Nordyke & Marmon Co. mill 
will have a capacity of 1,500 bbls a day, 
‘it grain storage for 345,000 bus. The 
company had previously acquired land for 
the plant on Sprague Avenue, with a 
lrontage of 250 feet. The warehouse will 
l\\e a floor capacity of 43,000 square feet. 

"he mill building will be seven stories 
in height, all buildings will be of re- 
‘i'torced concrete construction, and the 
ill and warehouse will have brick walls 
‘iced with velvet brick. The buildings 
will be fronted by an open space 50 feet 
wide, planted with grass and shrubbery, 
and by a two-story office building. 

The company expects to have the mill 
ready for operation on Aug. 1, 1918, and 
‘iter will erect an additional building for 
‘ cereal mill. J. D. Armstrong, manager 
of the company’s mills at Tacoma and 
‘reston, Wash., will also act as manager 
‘or the Spokane mill. 


NOTES 
Joseph Heinrich, owner of the Fair- 
field, Wash., mill, died Nov. 16. 
The Ririe (Wash.) Milling & Elevator 
Co. has been incorporated; capital, $25,- 
000. 


Western Canada 38-lb oats are selling ° 


at $49.50 ton for prompt and $50 for De- 
cember delivery. 

Tenders for 2,000 tons hay will be re- 
ceived up to Dec. 10 by the army depot 
quartermaster at Seattle, for shipment to 
the Philippines. 

Winter wheat on the Flathead reserva- 
tion in western Montana is going into the 
winter in condition. Now reakings 
and late p ste: | promise a large increase 
in the spring wheat acreage. 

There is considerable agitation among 
grain houses to have the trading basis for 
barley reduced from 42 to 40 lbs at coast 


exchanges, on the ground that little or no. 


barley is coming to tidewater testing over 
40 Ibs. 

A meeting will be held at the exchange, 
Dec. 11, by Charles J. Brand, chief of the 
Office of Markets, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for hearing con- 
structive criticism of the official standards 
for corn and oats. 

Favorable weather in central Montana 
has enabled farmers to continue fieldwork 
later than usual, with the result of a large 
increase in the acreage prepared for 
spring seeding. Winter wheat has been 
helped by rain. Dry weather earlier was 
adverse to winter wheat seeding, but the 
acreage planted is considerably greater 
than last year. 

The latest addition to the many mills 
operated by the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., of Denver, Colo., is the Wieser 
(Idaho) Flour Mills, which began operat- 
ing recently. Like all the mills built by 
this company, it is of Allis-Chalmers 
equipment. Its present capacity is 350 
bbls, to be increased to 650. It has con- 
crete tank grain storage for 175,000 bus. 
The new mills constructed by the Colo- 
rado company are practically standard- 
ized, the Wieser mill being a replica of 
its new mill at Burley, Idaho. F. A. Bur- 
ton, formerly with the Colorado com- 
pany’s mill at Eaton, Colo., is manager, 
F. S. Gwillian assistant manager, and 
W. K. Long head miller. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 24.—While 
there is a fair demand for flour, mills and 
jobbers have no difficulty in supplying the 
regular requirements of their trades. In 
fact, some jobbers are riencing trou- 
ble in reducing their stocks as rapidly as 
desired, in order to meet the government 
requirements that not more than 30 days’ 
su ply of flour shall be carried. 

ere was practically no change in 
prices named by eastern and north coast 
mills this week. Montana first patent was 
offered at $10.80@11 bbl; Dakota first 
patent, $11.50@11.75; Kansas first pat- 
ent, $11.20@11.40; Washington blue-stem 
patent, $10.25@10.40; cut-off, $9.75,-——98’s, 
cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

Millfeed is unchanged. Demand is 
strong, and offerings, which are still limit- 
ed to a few hundred tons a week, are being 
quickly absorbed at top prices. Bran is 
selling at $87@38 ton, and shorts at $40 


@41. Limited quantities of red bran are 
being offered at @36; red dog, $60@65. 
All coarse grains have become some- 


what firmer, with a slight increase in re- 
ceipts of wheat from the north. Wheat, 


base price, $2.10 per bu of 60 Ibs; spot 
feed barley, $2.50@2.521, per ctl; Cali- 
fornia feed oats, $2.55@2.70; seed 


oats, $2.75@2.90; white Egyptian corn 
$3.05@3.10. ; 


* * 


Fire partially destroyed the Albers 
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Bros. Milling Co.’s plant, corner Mont- 
ry and bard streets, early Thurs- 

ay morning, Nov. 22, causing a loss of 
approximately $100,000. A part of the 
machinery, as well as a large stock of ce- 


reals and flour, was destroyed. Investiga- - 


tion tended to show that the fire originated 
in the elevator shafting on one of the 
upper floors. New machinery will be in- 
stalled as quickly as possible, and it is 
estimated that the plant will be in opera- 
tion in about 60 days. 


OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, Nov. 24.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 29,119, or 88 per cent of capacity, 
against 30,591, or 89 per cent, last week. 

Aside from the government flour busi- 
ness under way here, particulars of which 
are not given out by the Food Administra- 
tion authorities, interest in the trade is 
chiefly gga millfeed. The market 
‘retains all its recent strength and, even 
with the advance in prices, the mills are 
not able to keep up with the demand. As 
the feed grains are steadily advancing, it 
is thought probable another rise in mill- 
feed prices may result, which would mean 
a corresponding drop in flour. 

Today the mills are quoting bran at $32 
ton and shorts at $35, yet at the Merchants’ 
Exchange 100 tons of December shorts 
were sold at $36. There is but little in the 
way of shipment south, yet dairymen and 
other consumers in this territory are not 
being over-supplied, and apparently can- 
not get enough to satisfy their wants, pres- 
ent or prospective. Were oats, barley or 
corn less expensive, demand for millfeed 
would no doubt be lighter. 

Rolled oats are selling today at $58 ton, 
and rolled barley at $57@59, while the 
price of spot cracked corn has been raised 
to $85. 

Bids for northwestern oats were ad- 
vanced at the exchange today to $53.50, 
and eastern oats went to $49@50, an ad- 
vance of nearly $6 ton. Local feed barley 
is held at $53, with very little offering. 
For eastern bulk corn, January delivery, 
$58@59 was bid at the exchange. 

Local grain men have been given notice 
of a public hearing relating to federal 
grain standards for shelled corn and 
wheat, and the rules and regulations of the 
Department of Agriculture under the 
United States grain standards act, to be 
held in this city on Dec. 12. 

The 100-bbl mill at Sheridan, Oregon, 
has been sold to Bert Byers. 

Martin Bros., Inc., will rebuild the mill 
at Klamath Falls, Oregon, which burned 
last July. J. M. Lownspate. 








Flour-Milling in Argentina 

The latest number of the Boletin de la 
Union Industrial Argentina contains the 
following relating to the Argentine flour- 
milling industry: 

“During the year 1916, the work of the 
milling industry resulted in the elabora- 
tion of 1,429,193 tons of wheat, yielding 
993,539 tons of flour and 421,181 tons of 
by-products. The number of mills work- 
ing in the capital and the provinces was 
250 and in national territories 26. The 
flour yield of these 276 establishments— 
993,539 tons—represents 69.51 per cent of 
the wheat milled; the by-products repre- 
sents 29.46 per cent; and loss or shrinkage 
was 1,03 per cent. 

“Comparing the industrial production 
with the exportation of flour during the 
year, the following results are shown, 
which indicate the proportion of flour re- 
quired for national consumption: 

“Flour production in 1916, 993,539 tons; 
exportation in 1916, 144,290 tons; surplus 
for consumption, 849,249 tons. 

“It will be observed that the amount of 
wheat necessary for national consumption 
was 1,236,295 tons,. which, together with 
390,000 tons of seed for the sowing of 
6,500,000 hectares at an average of 60 kilos 
per hectare, will bring the amqunt of the 
reserves required by the country for its 
consumption and seed in a year to 1,611,- 
765 tons. During 1916, 28,816 tons of corn 
were milled, yielding 21,765 tons of corn 
flour.” % 


The General Baking Co. owrig plants in 
20 cities, which are said to be valued at 
$4,690,576. The good-will is earried at 
$7,010,868. There is $3,400,000- common 
stock outstanding, $5,925,000 preferred 
and $2,900,000 first mortgage. The com- 
pany also has guaranteed the $1,800,000 
bonded debt of the Kolb Baking Co., 
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Philadelphia. Net earnings in 1916 were 
$919,053, covering interest nearly four 
times. 





DULUTH-S))PERIOR 

Dutoutn, Minn., Nov. 26.—Demand for 
flour was brisk last week. This was espe- 
cially true in the East, buyers in many in- 
stances being willing to pay almost any 
price to get flour if available for imme- 
diate shipment. Local demand was steady. 
The mills have sold all they can under the 
control regulations. Prices are now quot- 
ed to the East on an all-rail basis, but this 
does not discourage buyers who want sup- 
plies badly. The car situation is making 
mills cautious as to deliveries. 

Navigation will close in about two 
weeks, and mills are crowding operations 
to make boat deliveries on contracts in 
hand. They expect to clean up practically 
everything before the last sailing. 

No change is noted in durum flour, the 
mill being sold to full capacity and work- 
ing to the limit to fill contracts. Buyers 
stand ready to pick up any new offers. 

Rye flour demand was fair last week 
and the mill’s offerings are absorbed and 
delivery called for. 

Duluth-Superior mills had another heavy 
week, making 41,660 bbls flour, or 16 per 
cent above normal capacity, against 
40,245, or 12 per cent above, the previous 
week, and 37,030, or 3 per cent above, a 
year ago. 

All offerings of millfeed for prompt or 
close delivery are quickly taken, and the 
East is bidding for stuff that can be put 
aboard the last boats. Sales’for rail move- 
ment are being made very carefully, on 
account of the car outlook. 


NOTES 

Horace Jackson, of Chicago, was on 
*change Saturday. 

Rye stored in elevators cannot be held 
longer than 30 days, and most of the 
stocks here have fallen under the rule and 
are being shipped out. 

The Board of Trade will be closed 
Thanksgiving Day. Mills and elevators 
usually shut down for the holiday, and this 
year will probably prove no exception. 

The McGuire-Haley Co. last week had a 
sample of wheat grown in northern Sas- 
katchewan, on the line of the Hudson Bay 
railway. It graded No. 1 dark northern, 
and had a test weight of 64 lbs. ~ 

The importation of Canadian wheat 
screenings has assured an ample supply 
for the time being. The result has been a 
slackening in the demand. Late sales 
ranged $17@24 ton, according to quality 
and weight. 

Receipts of flaxseed jumped heavily 
over Sunday, and today’s inspection 
showed 119 cars, the largest day on the 
crop. Most of it went for delivery on 
November contracts, and will probably go 
out by boat. 

Barley and rye with delivery guaran- 
teed by Dec. 5 are in demand to complete 
cargoes for final shipment. Offerings for 
delivery later than that do not attract buy- 
ers. Rye ruled unevenly last week, and 
closed unchanged. Barley advanced 3c, 
and oats 434 @53,¢. 

The regular season of navigation will 
close at midnight, Nov. 30, and insurance 
on both hulls and cargoes will expire at 
that time on all not moving. Some boats 
will probably sail up to Dec. 12 and 15 
under special insurance charges. It is cer- 
tain that bulk carriers will operate as 
long as conditions will permit. 

Grain shipping is very slow for this time 
of year. Only one or two boats were re- 
ported loading today. Cargoes are tmod- 
erate, and in some cases boats have to 
move to several houses to make full loads. 
Wheat stocks in elevators are 1,320,000 
bus, against 8,874,000 last year. Total 
grains, 3,000,000 bus, against 13,774,000 
last year. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation is 
working actively to move out stocks of 
flour and feed now held in railroad sheds 
here and under contract to move to eastern 
territory by the close of navigation. Even 
with the extension of navigation to Dec. 
15, the boat line must crowd hard to clean 
up the large supplies awaiting shipment 
and en route. Weather conditions will 
have much to do with determining the out- 
come, for quick dispatch will be essential 
for the desired result. Conditions now are 
most favorable, but snow is predicted, and 
snowstorms generally mean delays. 

F. G, Cartson. 
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All grades of flour continue in urgent 
demand and, with heavy purchases by the 
government, mills have little or nothing to 
offer. The car situation still forms a 
principal factor in the trade. Prices are 
not materially changed from last week, 
but millers are shading them slightly, due 
to the high prices obtained for millfeed, 
which enabled them to reduce flour prices 
and still retain the 25c bbl profit allowed 
by the government. 

From the country millers in Missouri 
and southern Illinois come advices of busi- 
ness in the South larger than they can 
supply. These mills report they are get- 
ting ample sypplies of soft winter wheat 
from farmers, but a slight decrease in 
receipts is noted this week, as farmers are 
ny | husking corn. Eastern buyers were 
in the market, but movement was restrict- 
ed, due to car shortage and mills being 
sold to capacity. 

There was a good demand locally, with 
bakers and jobbers in the market daily 
for both soft and hard wheat flour. How- 
ever, most mills have all the orders that 
they can take care of for the next 30 days, 
and offerings are scarce. Soft wheat flours 
continue in good demand, bakers requiring 
same for mixture with hard wheat. Only 
a fair demand was experienced for rye 
flour, as bakers, although urging the pub- 
lic to buy rye bread in place of white, 
have found little improvement in demand. 

Many bids were received from abroad, 
especially the West Indies, but business 
to that section and Central and South 
America has been temporarily suspended 
by the War Board refusing to issue ship- 
ping licenses to mills. Those with flour 
contracted to these ports, and also those 
with flour at seaboard awaiting clearances, 
not having been warned that licenses 
would be refused, are at sea as to what to 
do, and are anxiously awaiting develop- 
ments. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $10.50@10.75; 
straight, $10.10@10.50; first clear, $9@ 
9.50; second clear, $8.15@8.25; low-grade, 
$7.20@7.50,—jute. Soft winter fancy 
patent, $10.10@10.40; second patent, $9.75 
@10; extra fancy, $9.50@9.70; second 
clear, $8.75@9.35; low-grade, $8@8.50,— 
jute or cotton. Spring wheat patent, $11 
@11.25,—jute. 

Millfeed is steadily gaining strength. 
Mill quotations on bran have advanced $1 
@1.50 ton for the week, while middlings 
are unchanged. There is a good demand 
from all sections, and all offerings are 
taken care of. Lack of cars is restricting 
movement. Country mills are sold ahead 
on all feeds, as buying in mixed cars has 
been heavy. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Nov. 24 was 41,800, repre- 
senting 83 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 39,500, or 77 per cent, last week, 
39,000, or 77 per cent, a year ago, and 
40,200, or 80 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 50,800, representing 
66 per cent, compared with 56,300, or 73 
per cent, last week, 58,100, or 75 per cent, 
a year ago, and 58,000, or 75 per cent, in 
1915. 


THE GROWING CROP 


Growing wheat in Missouri and southern 
Illinois is generally in very promising 
condition. The plant, however, has a short 
top-growth, due to lack of moisture, but a 
good strong root. Although moisture is 
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needed in all sections, no serious complaint 
has been received. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Fine, but needs some moisture... 
Fine. ..Looks well; soil is needing rain in 
this vicinity. ..Good...Looks good. ..Too 
dry...Looks very promising. ..Good con- 
dition; little top-growth, but good strong 
root. ..Splendid condition. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Cairo (Ill.) Milling Co, 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, IIl. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, IIl. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 

A bulletin has been sent by the Missouri 
Division of the Food Administration to all 
mills of this Division, reading in part‘as 
follows: 

The rules and regulations governing the 
flour-milling industry, now under control 
of the United States Food Administration, 
provide that every mill in the United 
States grinding wheat into flour (or other 
derivative products) and grinding rye 
into rye flour (or other derivative prod- 
ucts) must, if they have not already done 
so, secure a-license from~the United 
States Food Administration. There are 
no exceptions to this rule under any cir- 
cumstances, either for small capacity, un- 
favorable location or short-period opera- 
tion. 

It is now unlawful for you to operate 
your plant without a license. A fine of 
$5,000 or two years’ imprisonment, or 
both, is the penalty provided for the vio- 
lation of this rule. If you have not a 
license, you must obtain the same at once 
from the United States Food Adminis- 
tration, Law Department, License Divi- 
sion, Washington, D. C. All mills thus 
must be licensed to operate lawfully, and 
licenses are granted and continued in forte 
subject to faithful observance of all the 
rules and regulations provided for that 
class of mills to which they belong. 


RULES GOVERNING TRADING 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, on Nov. 19, 
the following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted: 

“Whereas, In view of the critical condi- 
tions existing in the wheat supply, and in 
evidence of the desire of the members of 
this exchange to co-operate in every way 
possible with. the Food Administration, 
be 


t 

“Resolved, That, as authorized in rule 
XXI, the provisions of Rule XIX as to 
wheat only be suspended, and that bidding 
for wheat to arrive be prohibited until 
further notice; be it further 

“Resolved, That section 12 of rule IX 
be suspended as to the rate of commission 
for the sale of bulk wheat only, providing 
that on all sales of bulk wheat consigned 
on and after Nov. 21, 1917, the rate of com- 
mission to non-members shall be 114¢ per 
bu, and that, in addition, there shall be 
charged the marketing expense as pro- 
vided in the commission rule.” 

Members of the exchange will vote Dec. 
3 whether to adopt a new rule to be known 
as rule XXII, which shall read as follows: 

“During any period wherein the United 
States shall be engaged in any war, or 
shall exercise control of the price or the 
distribution of any commodities handled 
by members of this exchange, the board of 
directors is hereby given the power to 
change, establish or regulate the rates of 
commission to be charged by members of 
the exchange for the purchase or sale of 
any such commodities. 

“The board of’ directors shall have the 
authority and power also, during any such 
period, to prohibit members from buying 
or trading in any commodity, on the spot 
or to arrive, and to rescind or amend such 
prohibition. Notice of any action under 


this rule shall be posted prominently in the 
trading hall of the exchange, and shall be- 
come effective and binding from the hour 
and date specified therein. 

“Any member who shall be found guilty 
of any evasion or violation of an order of 
the board of directors, under this rule, 
shall be subject to censure, fine, suspen- 
sion or expulsion, as the board of direc- 
tors may deem advisable for the welfare 
of the exchange.” 

NOTES 

J. Douglas Dundas, president of the 
Dundas Bros. Co., Philadelphia, and S. S. 
Carlisle, of the S. S. Carlisle Grain Co., 
Omaha, Neb., were here this week. 

There was a good demand all week for 
mill oats, prices ranging 60@66c bu. A 
large volume of business was done, but 
mill oats offered on Saturday at 66c 
brought no sales. A car of barley mixed 
with black oats sold at $1.23. No. 3 white 
oats brought 75c. Receipts were light, 
and demand good. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Nov. 24.—Some 
mills report they will shortly be able to 
offer flour. By next week, one large mill 
which has been out of the market for some 
time expects to let this territory have a 
few cars. Demand for wood and 98-lb 
packages has been frequent lately; 
whether this is caused by the retailers ex- 
pecting the new ruling will compel them to 
dump small sizes, and sell at bulk figures, 
or a disposition on the part of the con- 
sumer to store flour has yet to be deter- 
mined, although the country is still asking 
for small packages or wood. 

Prices on Kansas flour, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, in car lots f.o.b. New Orleans, on 
patents ranged $10.40@10.70, with Okla- 
homa at $10.40 for 95 per cent patent; 
and Minnesota at $10.60@10.70 if obtain- 
able. 

Board of Trade quotations: Hard spring 
Minnesota and Dakota patents, $11.40@ 
11.65. Kansas_ patents, $11@11.25; 
straights, $10.75@11. Soft winter pat- 
ents, $10.75@11; straights, $10.50@10.75. 
Bran, on track, $2.02 per 100 lbs, tagged. 
Oats, bulk on track: No. 2 white, 77¢ bu; 
No. 3 white, 7614,c; No. 2 mixed, 75c. Corn 
products: corn meal, $9.75; cream meal, 
$10.50@10.60; grits, coarse or fine, $10.60 
@10.70; hominy, $11@11.25. 

Near-by corn is bought in small quanti- 
ties at $1.70@1.80 per bu. 

* * 

Grain inspected since Nov. 1: wheat, 18 
cars; corn, 276; oats, 208; barley, 415; rye, 
35. Stock in elevators: wheat, 35,000 bus; 
corn, 63,000; oats, 274,000; rye, 48,000; 
barley, 274,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitite, Tenn., Nov. 24.—A ma- 
jority of the southeastern mills have had 
practically all the business they care for 
this week. They are not making any 
effort to secure new trade, being satisfied 
to meet the requirements of their estab- 
lished connections. Wheat supplies have 
been a trifle easier, but the mills prefer to 
accumulate enough to keep them running 
for 30 days on the basis of half-time. 

The higher level of feed has permitted 
mills to make some slight reduction in the 
price of flour. Mills report a larger de- 
mand for barrels and half barrels than 
usual for this period of the year, this be- 
ing due to the fact that consumers are 
anticipating their supplies. Owing to the 
high price of corn meal, there has been 
little substitution so far. 

Quotations at the end of the week were 
substantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $10.75@11; standard or regular 
patents, $10.20@10.50, mainly $10.40; long 
patents, 15c under standard; low-grades, 
30@50c under standard. 

Demand for Minnesota and Kansas 
flours continues brisk, but rehandlers are 
handicapped by inability to get sufficient 
supply. Quotations are irregular, being 
$10.40@11 per 140 lbs, jute, delivered 
Nashville, for both descriptions. 

Advices received show that corn mills 
in this territory are beginning to resume, 
many of them having closed down on ac- 
count of scarcity of grain. Cash corn con- 
tinues much above the contract market, 
local No. 3 being quoted at $1.55, and 
western at $1.74@1.80. Prices for corn 
meal range $3.15@3.75, f.o.b. Ohio River. 

Grain shippers have been moving some 
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new corn to Cincinnati, Buffalo and other 
northern points, due to Tennessee corn 
being in better condition than that in the 
North. This has probably never been 
known before. Tennessee has a bumper 
crop, estimated at 110,000,000 bus. The 
South generally has increased corn pro- 
duction. 

Demand continues active for millfeed, 
with prices firm and $1 ton higher. Quo- 
tations: wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River, $37@38; standard middlings, 
$47@50. 

OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 164,220 bbls, showed an 
output this week of 133,950, or 81.5 per 
cent of capacity. This compared with 
133,950 bbls and 81.5 per cent of capacity) 
last week, 73.2 per cent the same week in 
1916, 68.3 in 1915, 60.3 in 1914, 66.6 in 
1913 and 44.8 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 24 Nov. 17 
Ca Se ee eer 14,800 15,800 
po ee 313,500 346,500 
Ct SE “¢cectS beth cade 31,500 39,000 
ORE WOR obs cvccsaccswe 1,042,000 712,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 201 cars. 

The Southern Corn Mill Co., of Mem- 
phis, with $20,000 capital, has been incor- 
porated by Harry Hehl and others. 

’ The Gold Proof Milling Co., of Louis- 
ville, with $50,000 capital, has been incor- 
porated to manufacture cereal foods. 

The Lancaster (Ky.) Elevator & Flour 
Mills have been acquired by Walker, Lee 
& Hicks, and operation has been resumed. 

Employees of the Zaring Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Richmond, Ky., have been present- 
ed a ton of coal each, to assist them during 
the period of high cost of living. 

There will be a hearing at Washington, 
Dec. 22, under direction of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, to con- 
sider criticisms of government standards 
of shelled corn and the various grades of 
wheat. 

Joun Lerren. 





Wheat Storage Silos 


Board of Trade Journal, London: With 
reference to the projected scheme for the 
storage and bulk-handling of grain in 
Victoria, the trade commissioner in Mel- 
bourne, G. T. Milne, reports, June 27, 
that the Victorian state government has 
decided to abandon the bill to authorize 
the installation of the bulk-handling 
scheme as a whole, and to proceed with 
the scheme for the storage of wheat only. 

The proposed state expenditure on the 
construction of storage silos in Victoria 
is estimated at £750,000. Cylindrical 
silos are to be constructed of cement in a 
number of districts, and these are to be 
erected and disposed in such a manner 
that, at a later period, they can be incor- 
porated in a bulk-handling scheme. 

The construction of the storages is to 
be begun as soon as possible, as practical- 
ly the whole of last season’s crops is still 
in the country and provision has to be 
made for the storage of the 1917-18 crop. 
The storages are to be fitted with the nec- 
essary machinery to turn the wheat, so as 
to keep it in good condition. 

It is proposed that there shall be about 
130 storages in the state, and that the ter- 
minal points shall be at Williamstown 
and Geelong. The silos are to provide 
for the immediate storage of about 10,- 
500,000 bus, of which nearly 6,000,000 will 
be in the country districts and the balance 
in the terminal silos. 

It appears from an extract from the 
local press, which Mr. Milne has forward- 
ed, that the erection of wheat storages 
may also be carried out in South .\us- 
tralia and New South Wales. 

Mr. Milne understands that a strong 
financial group in Victoria has under con- 
sideration a project for the erection of 
silos for storage in the wheat-grow'ng 
states of Australia. The carrying of this 
project into effect will, however, depend 
upon the decision of the various state 
governments. 





Vice-Consul E. R. Pottle, Dundee, 
Scotland, reports that a Dundee {firm 
wants to act as agent for an American firm 
in buying jute and flax products, includ- 
ing burlaps. 
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lhe stringency in flour continues, the 
wills here being unable to keep up with 
their orders. Bakers in this city are now 
paying the penalty for persistently hold- 
ing off buying during the many weeks 
which preceded the coming into effect of 
ninepenny bread, Some millers here say 
that, though they have now quite enough 
wheat to go on with, yet with the shortage 
of labor and with difficulties in connection 
with the admixtures required by the con- 
trol, they are at their wits’ end to get out 
flour fast enough to meet bakers’ demands. 

Moreover, bakers in this city are so short 
of flour that even men working in a fairly 
large way at the end of the day ask them- 
selves where and how they will get enough 
for next day’s baking. Winter is coming 
on fast, and as the demand for bread in- 
creases the help that we should get from 
potatoes is lacking, for the reason that, 
though there is now no shortage of pota- 
toes, yet the limited rolling stock at the 
disposal of the railways keeps us from 
getting enough to keep down the inquiry 
for bread. 

It is generally felt that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the commission might be more 
generous with its imported flour. During 
the last two or three weeks there has been 
a better flow, but bakers could use very 
much more. Last Monday an allocation 
equal to sabout 12,000 280-lb- sacks was 
given out, consisting of Canadian exports 
and American winter wheat patents of 
straight grade. 

‘The American flour was not what we 


used to know as Kansas, made from hard 
winter wheat, but of the soft winter wheat 
type. It was all very useful flour, and one 


jobbing factor said that he was so glad to 
get any white flour nowadays that neither 
he nor his customers troubled to think 
what it was, 

There is a good demand for country 
flour, but very little is coming forward, as 
country millers find it difficult to get 


enough wheat to meet the local trade. It 
is true that well over 30,000 sacks came to 
London last week, but a deal of this 


was long overdue, railway transport for 
civil purposes being much in arrear with 
its work, 
OATMEAL 

‘he oatmeal market is in a difficult po- 
sition, because, though Scotch goods should 
now be reaching us freely, supplies are 
held back for lack of transport. There is 
a little Midlothian on spot at £34 10s@ 
£35 per ton, while Aberdeen to arrive is 
sold at £33. There is some American 
coarse, medium and fine oatmeal on spot, 
which makes £37 per ton, while the same 
price is paid for American and Cana- 
dian rolled oats. 

MILLFEED 

Mill feed is necessarily in small supply, 
and in face of an active demand the 
inaximum Official prices, which for coarse 
middlings and bran are £15 and £13 per 
ton, respectively, would be considerably 
excceded but for the controller’s fiat. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 

Supplies of money were not over-plenti- 
ful this week, and there was evidence of 
some of the banks being short of lendable 
funds. At no time have short loans been 


obtainable under 4 per cent, and in some 
quarters 44% was the general rate charged. 
A fairly active demand for money has 
prevailed practically all the week, and 
today, for a short time, the demand was 






. more acute than previously, in prepara- 


tion for the end of the month payments. 

There are very few bank bills on offer 
in the discount market, but a little better 
business is reported in mercantile bills. 
Three and four months’ bank bills are 
offered at 43,@4 13-16 per cent, six 
months’ at 4 13-16, and trade bills at 5@ 
5%. The bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 

The Bank of England report shows a 
decline in the stock of gold of £496,270, 
making the total £55,539,056, compared 
with £56,063,466 at the corresponding date 
last year. The reserve stands at £32,379,- 
306, against £37,827,446 a year ago. 

* * 


Charles M. Sanborn has been spending 
a few days in London this week on his way 
to America. He has been in France, serv- 
ing with the French army in connection 
with the American Red Cross ambulance 
company for several months, and is re- 
turning home in order to join the army. 
He is a son of Charles H. Sanborn, sales- 
manager of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 


‘LIVERPOOL, OCT. 30 

During most of the week, but little fresh 
business was possible, as scarcely any flour 
was released by the control commission 
until today, when a fair number of gen- 
erous allocations were made. Inquiry was 
so general among the bakers that much 
more than the allotted quantities could 
quickly have been placed at.the regulation 
price of 51s 9d per 280 Ibs. 

Home-milled standard flour still com- 
mands a free sale for consumptive pur- 
poses at the fixed price of 44s 3d per 280 
lbs, and millers are working at high pres- 
sure to produce enough to satisfy the 
steadily active demand. 

Low-grade flours, second bakers and 
red dog, are practically exhausted, and 
some needy buyers would be willing to give 
extreme prices if any were to be found on 
sale. As much as 59s 6d is said to have 
been bid for second bakers, without result. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, OCT. 29 

Business in grain is improving, and 
prices remain firm around the limits fixed 
by the authorities. During the last few 
days the government has parted with a 
goodly quantity of wheat from its re- 
serves, and again millers are pretty well 
employed, while their flours are meeting 
a ready sale. In imported flours, no busi- 
ness of consequence is passing on any of 
the markets. 

In Glasgow, Scotch oatmeal is quoted at 
73@i77s per 280 lbs, and Irish at 70s@ 
72s 6d. In Edinburgh the best Midlothian 
oatmeal is offered at 78s. 

The public is still hankering after a 
white loaf, and it is suggested that the 
government should concede the require- 
ment, charging a price which would con- 
stitute a respectable premium over the 
price for the standard loaf. This pro- 
posal, if entertained, would give a fillip to 
the use of American and Canadian flours. 

Latest reports disclose that the harvest 
has not been so successfully completed as 
was understood. Results generally are 
described as fairly satisfactory, but in 
parts of Ayrshire and Stirlingshire there 
are still stooks outstanding and fields un- 
cut, representing considerable damage 
done, while the weather recently has been 
bad, and almost beyond experience at this 
time of the year. 


IRISH MARKETS, OCT. 29 


The one most chiefly concerned at the 
resent time is the home miller, who is 
ard put to it to supply the demand for 
flour. The shortage has chiefly been felt 
among the small grocers. While there 
have been complaints in England and 
Scotland that bakers have not been able 
to supply the demand for bread, and have 





had to shut down, these conditions have 
not so far applied to Ireland, but it is only 
because of the foresight of the large Irish 
bakers. 

An Irishman by instinct is sporting and 
speculative, and has been accustomed in 
the past to carry large stocks. Conditions 
the last two years have not been conducive 
to holding flour in such quantities as pre- 
viously, yet they made more ample pro- 
vision for their requirements, wherever 
possible, than other parts of the country. 
Belfast has not yet really suffered any 
shortage and, as far as can be gathered, 
neither has Dublin. Londonderry has once 
or twice been hard run, but as fair quan- 
tities of Belfast bread are sent there, the 
pinch was not felt. ° , 

Home millers are very busy, and im- 
porters are managing to keep things mov- 
ing and pay expenses out of the little lots 
of foreign flour which the government is 
releasing from time to time. Canadian 
export grade is selling at 51s 9d ex-store. 
There are no Japanese or Australian 
flours on offer, but a few American win- 
ters could be obtained at the usual gov- 
ernment price. 


' -MILLFEED 


Mill offals have been very brisk. Indian 
meal has been almost unpurchasable at the 
mills, and has fetched as high as £26 per 
ton in retail lots. Bran is in short supply, 
and is selling at £17 per ton for best white 
qualities and £16 for commoner sorts. 
Pollards-are now fetching £16 10s, Bel- 
fast or Dublin, and would readily resell 
at this price, but dealers are mostly hold- 
ing for £17. 

Linseed cakes are obtainable on spot at 
£24 per ton, Belfast or Dublin, and for 
shipment some business has been put 
through at about £21 10s net, c.i.f. Bel- 
fast. This could have been cleared at a 
profit, but buyers who have secured lots 
refused to operate until the goods arrive. 
Cottonseed meal is sold out, and cotton- 
seed cakes of home manufacture are get- 
ting into smaller supply at the ruling price 
of £25 per ton. Owing to scarcity, there 
are few sellers. 





War Board Export Order 


The War Trade Board has authorized 
the following: 

All applications for export licenses for 
flour will now require a Food Administra- 
tion contract number, which must be in- 
serted on the application directly above 
the space allotted to the applicant’s ref- 
erence number. Furthermore, in the space 
where the “quantity” is to be given it is 
required that the brand, the number, and 
size of the sacks and their equivaient in 
196-Ib bbls must be stated clearly. Appli- 
cations which do not comply with these 
requirements will be returned to the ap- 
plicant. 

The Food Administration contract num- 
bers are issued by the United States Food 
Administration, Milling Division, whose 
headquarters are located at 74 Broadway 
New York City, and whose branch offices 
are located at kport, N. Y., Nashville, 
Tenn., Toledo, Ohio, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Portland, Oregon, 
and San Francisco. 

The mills throughout the country have 
been supplied with these contract num- 
bered forms, and exporters of flour can 
secure these numbers from the mills from 
which they make their purchases. If the 
purchase is made through the exporter the 
exporter should be required to secure the 
necessary number from the manufacturer 
of the flour. 

The fact that the Food Administration 
contract number is obtained and inserted 
upon the application is no assurance what- 
ever that the application will be granted, 
but no application will be considered 
which does not bear such a number. 

The Food Administration states that 





any flour now at port, or in transit, for 
which licenses have been refused can be 
sold to the allies upon application to the 
Grain Corporation, at 42 Broadway, New 
York City. 





MUST HAVE SHIPPERS’ AID 


Right Spirit Shown, and Continuance Needed 
to Help Railroads Solve Biggest Problem in 
Their History—War Board’s Appeal 


Continual increase in the burden upon 
the railroads of the country has brought 
forth a further -special statement of the 
condition, prospects, and ways to help 
solve the big problem—the biggest that 
the nation’s railroad managers ever have 
had to face. 

The chairman of the Railroads’ War 
Board, Fairfax Harrison, makes the spe- 
cial announcement, and at the same time 
a special appeal to all shippers. “The war 
has created demands,” he says, “which vir- 
tually increased the railroads’ burdens 
overnight by millions of tons of freight. 

“Some conception of what this increase 
means may be gleaned from the fact that 
the additional service which is being de- 
manded of the railroads this year is equiv- 
alent to carrying 120,000,000,000 tons of 
freight one mile. ‘This increase alone is 
more than the combined freight traffic for 
one year of Great Britain, France, Aus- 
tria, Russia and Germany. 

“Moreover, the railroads will have to 
handle it with facilities that, frankly 
speaking, are inadequate. Practically all 
the steel which can be spared for the con- 
struction of locomotives and cars has been 
appropriated for use abroad either by the 
United States or by our allies. As a result, 
the railroads of the United States must 
face their task with practically no in- 
crease in equipment. 

“Despite conditions, the railroad army 
is not pessimistic. It is, on the contrary, 
still on tiptoe for its fight to control the 
tremendous traffic that has been so sud- 
denly thrust upon it. 

“But all- railroad men now recognize 
that, to keep pace with the ever-increasing 
transportation demands of the country, 
the railroads will not only have to increase 
their own efforts, but must count upon the 
shippers, the consignees and the public as 
a whole to increase the co-operation which 
they have so generously given the rail- 
roads since the United States entered the 
war. 

“Perhaps the best way to show the value 
of the shippers’ co-operation is to cite a 
few concrete examples of what has been 
accomplished by intensive loading. 

“For example, the shippers along the 
Burlington Railroad during the first nine 
months of this year saved the use of 59,387 
freightcars by loading the cars more heay- 
ily than in previous years. 

“The Anaconda Mining Co., from Oct.: 
1 to 15, inclusive, forwarded from Ana- 
conda, Mont., 9,423,900 lbs of copper in 
cars whose capacity was 8,570,000 Ibs, 
thereby using almost 10 per cent more 
than the marked capacity of the cars. 

“Sugar, on which the carload minimum 
from the South was formerly only 24,000 
lbs per car, now moves on a 60,000-lb car- 
load minimum, and it is the same with 
other commodities. 

“The railroads must increase their own 
efficiency. I feel that I can state that this 
increase in efficiency will be accomplished, 
as to date there has been no disposition on 
the part of any member of the railroad 
army to do anything but give his best to 
the work. . 

“Consignees can also help by purchasin 
in the nearest market, by being prepar 
to store the whole contents of the cars they 
order, by bunching their orders so as to 
make full carload lots, and by unloading 
cars promptly.” 
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pieless day will also be observed and, if it 
roves successful, doughnuts will also be 
ed one day each week. 

James Silverstein, proprietor People’s 
Baking Co., Minneapolis, was fined $15 
for g bread labeled 2 lbs, but weigh- 
ing only 1 lb 14 ozs. 

Regan Bros.’ bakery, Minneapolis, is 
baking a barley loaf which it oat enly to 
restaurants on Wednesdays. The Excel- 
sior Baking Co. is also putting out a bar- 
ley loaf which is distributed. to retail 
stores, and is meeting with fair success. 

The St. Paul Doughman’s Club held its 
monthly meeting Nov. 21 at the Fleisch- 
mann Co.’s office. About 47 members were 
present. The question of war breads and 
the state Public Safety Commission’s act 
as to bread selling at 614c per lb were 
discussed. 

The Dunwoody Bakers’ Technical So- 
ciety held its monthly meeting Nov. 7 at 
the Dunwoody Institute. The programme 
consisted of a debate based upon the ques- 
tion: Resolved, That the percentage of 
flour extraction should be increased to off- 
set the present wheat shortage. 

Sicurp WERNER. 





New England Master Bakers Active 

Since the annual convention of the New 
England Master Bakers’ Association in 
October, a number of meetings have been 
held, especially in .Massachusetts, to co- 
operate with T. C. Hanson, state commis- 
sioner of weights and measures, who is 
working hard to have a standard weight 
loaf of bread adopted in that state. 

The 10c loaf, weighing 15 to 17 ozs, is 
the most popular in Massachusetts, and 
next comes the 1l5c loaf, weighing 21 to 25 
ozs. Investigation by the state department 
of weights and measures in September, 
1917, shows, in comparison with similar 
figures in December, 1916, that today’s 
average weight of bread per loaf is only 
equal to the minimum weight a year ago. 

The law, in Massachusetts, provides 
that every loaf must be marked as to 
weight. “When the weight became less,” 
says Mr. Hanson, “many bakers with 
money invested in wrappers got careless 
and stuck any weight into the papers, re- 
gardless of whether it conformed or not. 
When the department noted this, the sug- 
gestion was made that the bakers be per- 
mitted to insert slips stating the correct 
weight, but this privilege was also abused, 
and now I have forbidden the use of any 
inserts or the use of old wrappers which 
have incorrect weight marked on them.” 

Investigation shows that Massachusetts 
bakers have over $71,000 invested in bread 
wrappers which they cannot use, but Mr. 
Hanson said his department is at work on 
a plan whereby they may be saved this loss. 
He cautioned the bakers, in the meantime, 
not to boost the price of bread another 
cent to the public. “The public didn’t 
know, when you changed from 5c to 10c 
loaves, that you had to invest $20,000 in 
new pans.” 

E. C. Campbell, president of the Massa- 
chusetts association, asserts with no small 
vigor that the bakers, if weighed in the 
balance, are not found wanting. After 
giving a brief history of the National asso- 
ciation and the years of baking business 
immediately before its organization, Mr. 
Campbell pointed out that with the cut- 
throat competition in every business these 
days, the baker in his field had small op- 
 roery a to cheat the public. A loaf of 

d is the cheapest food on the market 
for its price. 

Mr. Campbell also stated that the em- 
ployment bureau of the association, with 
the expenditure of only $1,200, which in- 
cluded the pay of but one man, the bureau 
manager, last year placed free of charge 
to either employer or employee, 6,401 
journeymen and bakers looking for work. 
He suggested that an excellent plan would 
be the establishment of a central bakery 
in which young men could be educated to 
the baking business; where they could be 
paid while learning their trade. 

Victor Friend, chairman of the associa- 
tion, is of the opinion that a department 
in the state colle, where young men 
could be scientifically trained, would mean 
much to both wholesale and retail baking 
establishments. The bakers could then get 
their foremen and superintendents from 
an efficiently trained y of intelligent 
young men. 

That a representative group of men of 


the New d Master Bakers’ Associ- 
ation should be chosen to work for the ad- 
vancement of the trade is Mr. Friend’s 
earnest wish. These men, he thought, 
should be authorized to investigate ma- 
chinery as to its efficiency, labor-saving 
properties and usefulness. The committee 
would have at its disposal experts in ma- 
chinery to go to individual shops and fac- 
tories and tell the proprietors how their 
machinery could be put to more efficient 
use. Furthermore, they could k in 
touch with individual members, and 

by get the best and most expertly trained 
help to run their factories. 

Particularly emphatic is Mr. Friend on 
the principle that every man or woman in 
the employ, of a baker must receive a liv- 
ing wage, a wage which tended to procure 
for them comforts as well as necessities. 
He also laid stress on price. Price is a 
factor, and a large one, in every business, 
but it should not be so great a one as to 
be a stumbling-block. 

That bakers are not encouraging their 
sons to go into the business is pointed out 
by many bakers throughout New England. 
The suggestion has been made that at the 
National convention to be held in Boston 
next year, one day be given over to the 
journeymen and sons of bakers, at which, 
with 2 smoke, talk and banquet, successful 
men in the baking trade may point out to 
the younger generation the chances in- 
herent in the trade. 

The bakers of New England have in- 
dorsed raising a fund to promote a na- 
tional advertising campaign for the pur- 
pose of establishing more cordial relations 
with the public, and $485 has been con- 
tributed to the fund; also $117 as a fund 
for widows and orphans of sailors. 

In view of a threatened shortage in 
cereals in New England within the next 
three months, bakers there have adopted 
the following resolution, and sent a copy 
to Julius Barnes, head of the Grain Cor- 
poration: 

“Whereas, The millers have failed to 
deliver flour as ordered, due to a short- 
age of wheat; freight transportation from 
Minneapolis and Chicago is greatly im- 
paired, with no —- for immediate 
improvement, and the failure on the part 
of the bakers with their flour requirements 
would prove a serious blow fo thousands 
of families throughout New England, 
who are dependent upon the bakers for 
their daily bread; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the bakers of New 
England hereby urge and petition your 
best efforts, through the Grain Corpora- 
tion, to relieve the situation, which is 
acutely serious.” . 

Bakers in this section are loud in their 
praise of the work being done by Food 
Administrator Herbert C. Hoover, and say 
he Tearned in Belgium that nothing is 
gained by cheapening the loaf if, in the 
process of cheapening, it becomes indi- 
gestible. Mr. Hoover knows what war 
bread is, and just how far the bread ration 
can be changed or substituted. 





Miller’s Modern Bakery 

Thirty years ago Fred Miller started in 
the baking business at Evansville, Ind., on 
a small scale. Quality and purity have 
always been his motto, and by holding to 
these year in and year out, his bakery 
grew and improvements were made, until 
it became necessary to erect a modern 
plant. The new shop is located at 315 
South Sixth Street, and is a model in every 
respect, 0 eauipped from top to bot- 
tom with modern machinery, and both out- 
side and inside are an ornament to the 
city. 
There are three departments, bread, 
cake and ice cream. The top floor con- 
tains the dough-mixing room and cake- 


‘shop, the former equipped with mixers, 


flour-handling outfit, etc. In the cakeshop 
are mixers, egg beaters and other modern 
appliances, including three portable ovens. 

An important feature of the plant, and 
located on the second floor, is a laboratory, 
equipped with every known modern appli- 
ance for handling the work, and under the 
charge of Mr. Miller’s son, Fred N. Miller. 

The breadshop, on the first floor, has a 
complete outfit of automatic bread-making 
machinery consisting of divider, rounder, 
molder, proofer, bread-wrapper, pan 
cleaner, etc. The bread is baked in four 
white-tiled steam ovens. 

Locker rooms, shower baths, lunch- 
rooms, etc., are. provided for the con- 
venience of the 60 employees. 

The ice cream department, like the bak- 
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ery, is equipped with modern labor-savin, 
machinery. . 


ery. 

The Miller bakery has a capacity of 
20,000 loaves daily, and three carloads of 
flour are used each month. A large quan- 
tity of package cakes, 600 pies and a 


eat variety of fancy cakes also are 

ked each day. The trade is both whole- 
sale and retail, with a large shipping busi- 
ness. The delivery equipment consists of 
two auto-trucks and six w: 

A modern retail store, with soda foun- 
tain, is conducted in connection with the 
bakery. 





Boston 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 22.—Flour stocks 
in Boston are the lowest in years. Most 
of the small bakeries are buying from day 
to day, and in most cases paying a pre- 
mium. Even then only a small quantity is 
obtainable. The large bakers are but little 
better off, and the situation, while not 
dangerous, is serious. Flour is arriving 
daily, but mainly consigned for ort, 
Bakers have a little in transit, but delay 
in transportation would have serious re- 
sults. 

The trade is not so much concerned 
about the immediate state of affairs as it 
is about the next two or three months, 
when weather conditions will not be so 
favorable. It is the general opinion of 
the trade that something will have to be 
done by the Food Administration to help 
New England. 

Jobbers and other distributors are doing 
their best to give wide distribution to the 
small amount of ‘flour they have for sale, 
by allowing only a small proportion to 
each baker or retailer. Retailers are feel- 
ing the pinch, and many are selling their 
flour in 5-lb lots instead of one-eighth 
bags, as formerly, charging 10c per Ib. 

The SS of the Food Administra- 
tion to license all bakers is entertained dif- 
ferently by the industry. The big ones, 
especially those that have been making a 
milk bread, state that the proposed action 
will cut their business to a great extent, 
but the smaller bakers feel that it will not 
make any great difference, but rather that 
the sale of bakers’ bread will increase, 
while less home-made bread will be made. 
No change has been made in the size or 
cost of the loaf, as all are awaiting de- 
velopments. 

The demand for cakes and pies has fall- 
en off somewhat as regards the family 
trade, while some bakers have advanced 
prices a trifle. There is no material change 
in the cracker trade. 

: Louis. W. DePass. 





Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co.; Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by the 
Patent Office at Washington: 

“Big Jo”; No. 104,732. Owner, Eau 
Claire (Wis.) Baking Co. Used on bread. 

“Yankee Maid,” and head of girl; No. 
105,410. Owner, Alexander Renton, 
North Adams, Mass, Used on wrapped 
bread. 

“Flavo,” and sheaf of wheat and dia- 
mond-shaped figure; No. 105,768. Owner, 
Community Marvel Millers’ Association, 
Owensboro, Ky. Used on bread. 

“Butter Kist,” and picture of small 
girl; No. 105,783. Owner, Louis Wahl, 
Peoria, Ill. Used on bread. , 

“Splendeat”; No. 103,870. Owner, Hugo 
Gottschalk, Reedsville, Pa. Used on 
bread, crackers, cakes, and pastry. 





Newark Co-operative Association 

The Bakers’ Mutual Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, of Newark, N. J., has declared a 
dividend of 4 per cent payable to all mem- 
bers who bought over worth of goods 
between Jan. 31 and Aug. 1, 1917. The 
association now has 100 members, and is 
steadily increasing. The addition to the 
warehouse is making rapid progress, and 
will represent an investment of $29,000, 
including the site. 





Bakery Incorporations 

Rex Bread Co., Toledo, Ohio; capital 
stock, $10,000. Incorporators: H. N. By- 
strom, Robert Hull and others. 

Cutler Baking Co., Sisterville, W. Va; 
capital stock, $5,000. Incorporators: W. 
S. Cutler, O. L. Lazear, V. H. Dye, G. 
McCaulley, E. S. Bennett. 

Hurvitz-Fliegel Baking Co., Louisville, 
Ky; capital stock, $2,000. Incorporators: 
A. Hurvitz, M. Fliegel and Albert Cooper. 
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_BAKERY PATENTS 


BAKING OVEN 

Henry Jander, Brookl N. Y,, has 

—— a baking oven. plication filed 
. 22, 1916; serial No. 1 s 


Claim 1 reads: “A baking oven consist- 
ing of a firebox, a baking chamber ad/jj- 
cent thereto but out of communication 
therewith, and receptacles for water with- 
in said chamber and extending into said 
firebox, the said receptacles including a 
ane of which the lower receptacle is the 
onger and has the greater extent of sur- 
face exposed to the direct. action of tlie 
heat.” 

DOUGH ROUNDING-UP MACHINE 


F. H. Van Houten, Beacon, N. Y., his 
received a patent on a machine for round- 


ing up lumps of dough. Application filed . 


Feb. 2, 1916; serial No. 75,698. 

Claim 1 reads: “A dough rounding-u) 
machine comprising, a stationary doug))- 
molding surface, a continuously movabie 
endless belt co-operable with said station- 
ary dough-molding surface, and means for 
moving the belt bodily in a substantially 
elliptical path whereby lumps of dough 
iateepaned between the stationary doug!:- 
molding surface and the belt may be al- 
ternately pressed and released by said 
belt.” 

PORTABLE BAKING OVEN 


Percy Howell, Portland, Oregon, his 
been granted a patent on a portable bak- 
ing oven. Application filed Dec. 29, 1916; 
serial No. 139,638. 

Claim 2 reads: “In a baking oven, a shell 
having an outlet pipe, a firebox in the shell 
and spaced therefrom, a heat radiating 
chamber over the firebox and communicat- 
ing with the said firebox, smoke columns 
between the radiating chamber and the 
top of the shell, an oven casing connected 
with the radiating-chamber, baking chain- 
bers in the oven casing, deflector plates 
spacing said chambers from the casing, 
and said chambers having air inlet open- 
ings at the bottom thereof and air outlet 
openings at the top thereof.” 





Rhode Island Bakers Organized 

A meeting of Rhode Island bakers was 
held at Providence, on Oct. 24, for the 
purpose of perfecting the state organiza- 
tion which previously had been tentatively 
agreed upon. The name of the new or- 
ganization is the Rhode Island Association 
of the Baking Industry. A constitution 
and by-laws were adopted, and the follow- 
ing officers elected: 

President, E. J. Arnold, Saylesville; 
vice-president, D. F. Joy; recording sec- 
retary, R. C. Carr; financial secretary, 
F. W. Palmer; treasurer, A. H. Lidd!c,— 
all of Providence. Executive committee: 
T. G. Lowe, W. J. Banspach, C. B. Cutler, 
and A. J. Arnold, Providence; Alexander 
Dow, Pawtucket; J. W. Smith, Woon- 
socket; C. F. Bochterle, Narragansett 
Pier. ; 

Forty-six firms signified their intention 
of becoming members of the new oryvani- 
zation, and paid their annual dues of $\. 
Both members and officers predict a «reat 
future for the association. 





Monogram Steam Bakery 

The Monogram steam bakery, R. ‘I: viot- 
dale, proprietor, has opened its new :nod- 
ern plant at Grand Island, Neb. The 
building is of two stories, 42x120, with 
basement. The equipment consists «f an 
automatic flour plant, which runs fro 1 the 
basement to the second floor, to the dv ugh- 


room, two large Petersen ovens, auto natic 
proofer, divider, rounder and mlder. 
There is also a completely equipped «ake- 
shop. 

The plant has a daily capacity of ‘,000 
loaves, of which 75 per cent is lc !:read. 
The leaders are Kream Krust and |':\tter 
Nut. Three auto-trucks are used for de- 
livery. 





Montana Annual Session 

At the annual meeting of the Montana 
State Association of the Baking Ind:stry, 
which was a very enthusiastic and patriotic 
affair, the following officers were el«:ted: 
W. C. Busche, Livingston, president; \. J. 
Osenbruger, Butte, vice-president; ld- 
ward QO’ nell, Helena, secretary-''cas- 
urer. These three officers, with Alexander 
Benson, of Missoula, and J. A. Robbins, of 
Lewistown, constitute the executive com- 
mittee which will have charge of the food 
conservation work of Montana bakers. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

Puriiapetput, Pa., Nov. 22.—The scar- 
city of flour continues to keep bakers 
anxious. While the shortage is not so acute 
as before the release of the Norwegian 
flour by the | yh bere yet supplies are 
still small and bakers find it impossible to 
accumulate stock, even if they were so in- 
clined. Difficulties in transportation are 


J 4 — factor, and if the railroads could 


or would make prompt deliveries of stocks 
in transit the situation would look much 
brighter. a ieee Tea 

The new regulations ng into e 
Dec. 10 will seriously affect those that do 
<pecial work, and it is possible that many 
vill go out of business. Special bakeries 
oud the big ones are averse to doing away 
ith deliveries, but it is probable that it 
\ ill become a mandatory regulation. 

There is a shortage not only of flour, but 
also of sugar. While refiners are giving 
preference in deliveries to bakers’ supply 
people, yet bakers are compelled to take 
sugar in whatever form they can get it 
and in small quantities. 

A number of bakers during the month 
have increased the weight of their bread 
one or two ounces. A 1314-02 loaf is now 
generally sold for 7c, but some of the 
larger bakers turn out a loaf of this 
weight for 6c. 

NOTES - 

John Schaffner, Civil War veteran and 
retired business man of Lansdowne, is the 
possessor of a real piece of hard+tack from 
which he had taken a bite 50 years ago. 
He keeps it in a tin can, and takes great 
pleasure in showing it to his friends. 

The Keebler-Weyl Baking Co., of this 
city, is baking considerable hard-tack or 
hard bread for the government. It is 
pleasant to the taste, resembling some- 
what in flavor the familiar water cracker, 
and in appearance the Uneeda biscuit. 


Control of local bakeries has been as- 
sured under the orders issued by Presi- 
dent Wilson and delegated to the Food 
Administrator, and Commissioner Heinz 
has issued a statement that bakeries 
throughout the state and here in the city 
after Dec. 10 must be licensed and ready 
to operate under the government provi- 
sions. 

Winfield S. McHenry has been appoint- 
ed temporary receiver of the Bakers’ Bak- 
ing Corporation, of this city. The busi- 
ness is capitalized at $150,000, and the 
liabilities are placed at $31,688, in addition 
to arrearages on mort, The receiver 
was directed to conduct the business as a 
going concern for 30 days, when further 
application may be made to the court. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





Freight Congestion a Handicap 

The president of a large biscuit com- 
pany in the East says: Business conditions 
here are excellent, except for the em- 
bargoes upon incoming and outgoing ship- 
ments, which lead the average er to 
question his ability to keep his plant run- 
ning, if he lives up to the strict letter of 
the Food Administration law concerning 
purchases. Those of us who use many 
grades of flour can hardly escape incon- 
venience, due to delayed shipments. All 
bakers here welcome any action on the 
part of the Administration for the gen- 
era! benefit of conditions, and shall work 
in full harmony with it. 

livery one is in sympathy with the rail- 
roads in their task of handling freight 
near the seaboard, as they are trying to do 
twice as much work with the same amount 
ot equipment and with gradually reduced 


fo rces, 





Bakers’ Operations Restricted 

Pittsburgh representative of a large 
northwestern mill: The baking and all 
other trades are sorely in need of supplies. 
Distributors to the family trade, who have 
any stocks, are limiting deliveries. At 
some points bakers are obliged to operate 
alternate days or purchase bread from 
other sources. Such action is caused, not 
ony by shortage of flour, but sugar as 
well, 

Freight congestion in the East has been 
‘crious for some time, and without appear- 
ng pessimistic, there seems little prospect 
for improvement in the immediate future. 
All shipments that can possibly. be made 
by express are so handled, and I learned 
Nov. 19 that express companies had placed 
an embargo. ‘This in itself answers the 
question of con : 


: gestion. 
It is my judgment that bakers, the same 
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as other merchants who have been placed 
under the license system, are going to 
act in the right. spirit and endeavor to 
carry out the wishes of the Food Admin- 
istration. Have not found a single baker, 
and have talked with many, who has raised 
the slightest objection to doing whatever 
the Food Administrator feels he should do. 





BAKERY NOTES 


On wheatless days in Erie, Pa., hotels 
served pie made with rye crust. 

The Mifflin Bread Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has increased its capital stock to $30,000. 

Samuel Schneider, Memphis, Tenn., has 
installed another oven. 

Norfolk, Neb., bakers are putting a war 
bread on the market. A 14-oz loaf sells 
at 5c. 

Mrs. Christina Gerhardt has bought the 
ae of the bankrupt United Bread Co., 

erre Haute, Ind. ~ 

Yakima Valley, Wash., bakers will in- 
crease the size of the loaf to 16 ozs, and 
sell for 10c. : 

The Nye Baking Co., Oswego, N. Y., has 
installed a dough mixer and molder, and 
placed an order for a divider. 

The Dawdy bakery, Elmira, N. Y., has 
erected an addition for wrapping, packing 
and shipping departments. 

The Heimbach Baking Co., Allentown, 
Pa., has bought property, for $4,350, on 
which it will erect an addition to its plant. 

W. F. Seaman, Hamburg, Pa., has in- 
stalled a dough divider, rounding ma- 
chine, molding machine and a pie-crust 
roller. 

The Cleveland, Ohio, City Council is 
considering a new bread ordinance which 
requires bakers to make loaves weighing 
1 lb, 2 lbs and 24 ozs. 

The British government has suggested 
to bakers that they should mix potatoes 
with their dough. There is a very large 
supply in that country. 

e Condon Baking Co., Charleston, S. 
C., has added another steam bread oven 
and moved its. offices into an adjoining 
building. 

Warren A. Harrington, a baker at Glen 
Falls, N. Y., will erect a modern plant. He 
represents the National Milling Co., of 
Toledo, Ohio. 

The American Bread Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., bought $20,000 of the sécond Lib- 
erty Loan bonds, and also made liberal 
purchases of the first issue. 

English bakers are reported to be ask- 
ing for permission to sell a better quality 
bread at 10d per 4 Ibs in addition to the 
ninepenny loaf. ; 

The Hazleton (Pa.) Baking Co., in the 
Liberty Loan drive, presented to every 
employee that purchased a $100 bond an 
additional bond of the same amount. 

St. Louis bakers have asked for a wage 
increase of $2 per week. Master bakers 
say the union bakers, however, are work- 
ing under contract that does not expire 
until May 1, 1918. 

The Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, 
in order to save sugar will leave the icing 
off its cakes. The cakes will be made 
slightly larger, and retail at the same 

rice. 


The Puckhober Baking Co., Charleston, 
S. C., is erecting a modern bakery, to con- 
tain four steam ovens and a complete ma- 
chinery outfit. It is expected to be in 
operation by Jan. 1. 

Three Milwaukee, Wis., bakers were ar- 
rested and fined $10 each for violating the 
new bread ordinance, which requires that 
bread loaves must weigh 1 Ib, or that 
loaves smaller than 1 Ib must be marked 
with the weight. 

The National Oven Co., Beacon, N. Y., 
has purchased 60 acres of land near Glen- 
ham, N. Y., on which to erect a large 
factory next spring. Its present plant at 
Beacon will be continued, and with the 
new factory its canacity will be increased 
about 10 times. 


Canada Bread Profits 

The Canada Bread Co., which operates 
in Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg, shows 
largely increased assets in its annual state- 
ment just issued, but a falling off in 
profits. The company’s banner year was 
in 1915, when the earnings were $287,000. 
In 1916 they were $293,772, and last year 
$199,107. The statement shows a fairly 
large amount charged to depreciation, and 
$10,000 written off trade-marks and pat- 


ents. 

At the close of the business year the 
company had on deposit in the banks cash 
to the amount of $550,701, divided as fol- 





lows: $284,788 -upon current account, 
$164,002 on capital account held for pur- 
poses of extension, and $101,910 deprecia- 
tion or replacement account, while to the 
credit of the latter account are also held 
war bonds to the amount of $98,089. Fol- 
lowing is a comparison of the chief items 
of the profit and loss statement: 
1917 1916 














Manufacturing profits ..... $199,107 $223,772 
Bank interest, ete. ........ 13,705 10,579 
Total income ........... $212,812 $234,351 
Bond interest ..........-. 71,028 71,821 
Reserve for depreciation... ..... 50,000 
Reserve for bond redemp... 12,422 12,500 
Total deductions ....... $83,550 $134,321 
Balance for dividends..... 129,262 100,030 
Dividends preferred ...... 87,500 87,500 
Surplus for year ........ $41,782 $12,530 
Previous surplus .......... 105,994 *93,464 
Total surplus ........... $147,755 $105,994 


*After $10,000 written off on trade-marks 
and patents. 


Arkansas Bakers’ First Annual 


About 50 bakers gathered at Little 
Rock, on Oct. *17-18, for the first annual 
convention of the Arkansas Master Bak- 
ers’ Association. Progressive bakers of 
the state labored hard to bring about this 
meeting, and their work has borne ex- 
cellent results. 

Wednesday morning was spent in regis- 
tering and getting uainted. At 1 
o’clock the bakers pes ae at the Marion 
‘Hotel. J. Jung, temporary president, in- 
troduced Mayor C. E. Taylor, who wel- 
comed the delegates, dwelling on the im- 
portance of the trade, not only during 
peace, but also in war-times. J. P. Kline, 
of Texarkana, responded. After the meet- 
ing the bakers and members of the allied 
trades enjoyed an automobile ride to 
Camp Pike and other points of interest. 

In the evening a banquet was given by 
the local bakers at the Marion Hotel, and 
a number made short talks. J. F. Kroutil, 
president of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & 
Grain Co., invited the bakers to visit his 
mill while attending the convention. 

The Thursday meeting was enlivened by 
a speech by H. Williams, state food ad- 
ministrator, who requested the co-opera- 
tion of the members of the association in 
his work. 

The election of officers resulted: presi- 
dent, J. Jung, Little Rock; vice-president, 
J. P. Kline, Texarkana; secretary, George 
Riegler, Little Rock; treasurer, Robert 
Kittelberger, Hot Springs. Executive 
committee: Errett Hamilton, Little Rock; 
J. Hopkins, Jonesboro; Kasper Dun, Con- 





way; C. C. Maley, Clarendon; E. B. 
Yauch, Pine Bluff. 
NOTES 
Jonesboro was selected for the 1918 


meeting. 

J. F. Kroutil gave a dinner to the con- 
vention on the closing evening. 

It was decided to change the name of 
the organization to the Arkansas Bakers’ 
Industrial Association. 

E. C. Smith, president of the E. C. 
Smith Grain Co., entertained the bakers at 
a dinner at the Rotary Club. ; 

The association was organized in Sep- 
tember, with Joseph Jung as president, 
George Riegler as secretary, and Charles 
Meyers as treasurer. © 





Buffalo Bowling League 


Seven-teams have been enrolled in the 
newly organized Bakers’ and Millers’ 
Bowling League, of Buffalo, N. Y. The 
first games were rolled on Oct. 31, and 
weekly contests have been arranged 
throughout the winter months. 

Teams have been organized by the Col- 
lins bakery, Ontario Biscuit Co., Klueck 
Baking Co., Leavens’ Baking Co., Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Brunner Baking Co., 
and the Ward & Ward Baking Co. Great 
rivalry exists between the various bakeries 
and mill representatives. Additional 
teams from the mills will be added. 





Light Flour Stocks a Menace 

Philadelphia representative of a large 
western mill: There are no stocks in our 
section. Bakers seemed to be in distress 
two or three weeks ago, but, as far as I 
know, no bakeries were actually closed. 

The situation no doubt is still serious. 
With the closing of navigation comes car 
shortage and delays in transit. Anything 
that holds up shipments would likely cause 
a serious shortage of flour. This is true 
of all classes of trade. The demand is 
unusually heavy, and offerings are very 
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limited. Flour is being greedily grabbed 
up. : 

The grocery trade, especially in the 
per os} towns, is buying anything. that is 
called flour, and I know of several house- 
wives and bakers who have been forced to 
make bread from soft winter avheat flour 
for the first time, as they have always used 
spring wheat flour. I doubt if there was 
ever a time when the brand on the sack 
meant less than it does today. . 

I have heard no complaints from bak- 
ers regarding the government’s regula- 
tions. They were all expecting something 
of this kind, and all seem willing to co- 
operate with the government. 





Brooklyn Activities 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Brooklyn Boss Bakers’ Business Associa- 
tion was held on Nov. 6. President Carl 
Essling told the bakers that the question 
as to the future existence of many small 
bakers was & serious one, and that perhaps 
some in Brooklyn will be refused licenses 
and compelled to close up. 

The scarcity of sugar and flour was 
considered, and it was reported that a 
conference had been had between the rep- 
resentatives of the New York State As- 
sociation and Food Administrator Mitchell 
in reference to the matter. It was decided 
to hold a special meeting to arouse the 
trade to a better understanding of the 
situation. 


THE LADIES’ CIRCLE 


The Master Bakers’ Ladies’ Circle cele- 
brated its fifth anniversary on Oct. 24, at 
Schaible’s Florida Park, Glendale. The 
attendance was excellent, and those pres- 
ent had an enjoyable time. 

Mrs. Jacob Guth, president, and Mrs. 
M. Keidel, secretary, were the prime 
movers in the entertainment, and were 
given a vote of thanks for their efforts. 

Martin Keidel, president of the Brook- 
lyn Master Bakers’ Purchasing Associa~ 
tion, presented the Ladies’ Circle, in the 
name of the assdciation, a good-sized 
check. 

At the banquet, a number of master 
bakers gave short talks. 





Price of Bakery Supplies 


Current quotations, f.0.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


BOSTON 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $8.65. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.06@1.10. 
Lard, tierces, lb 28% @29\c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $4.50. 
Canned peaches, 3-lb cans, doz $2.25 @3.25. 
Canned blueberries, 2-lb cans, doz $1.65. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 58c, 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 52c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 12@13%c. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7.85. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.60. 

Lard, tierces, lb 29c. : 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.75. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $7.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $8. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 55c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 50c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 18c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 12c. 

Raisins, seeded, ib in cases 9%c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $8.60. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.65. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 28c, 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6. 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $8. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 42c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 40c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 13%c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 11c. 

Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 9%c. 


ST. LOUIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.45. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 1b& $7.45. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.51. 
Lard, tierces, lb 29%c. yp 
Raisins, Sultanas, 1b in cases 11c, 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 8 4c. 
Currants, lb in cases 18 @20c. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.58. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 21%c. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 55c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 53c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 20c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 11%c. 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 10c. 





Corn Sugar Prices 
Corn sugar is quoted at different points as 
follows, per 100 Ibs: 


New York ...... $6.75 Kansas City ....$7.10 
Boston ........- 6.75 Seattle ......... 6.256 
Philadelphia ... 6.85 Portland ....... 6.25 
Pittsburgh ..... 6.91 San Francisco .. 6.25 
Baltimore ...... 6.85 Detroit ........ 6.95 
New Orleans ... 6.75 Duluth ........ 7.08 
Louisville ...... 6.938 Mobile ......... 6.87 
Columbus ...... 6.95 Indianapolis .... 6.99 
Chicago ........ 7.00 Toledo ......... 6.95 
Minneapolis .... 7.07 Saginaw ....... 7.01 
St. Louis ....... 6.94 Cincinnati ...... 6.95 





MAKING BAKERS FOR 
UNCLE SAM’S NAVY 


(Continued from page 640.) 

This allows each apprentice under training 
at Dunwoody half a loaf a day. At the 
end of the week the bakers make enough 
bread to last over Sunday, but it is not 
easy to deterfnine the quantity required, 
inasmuch as hundreds of the bluejackets 
are always invited out to Sunday dinner 
by admiring civilians. Consequently, what- 
ever is left over the cooks turn into bread 
pudding for Monday. 

Every Thursday the commissary steward 
sends the mess menu for the week to the 
bakeshop. The bakers note the cake and 
pie requested for dessert, and so get their 
materials ready. For example, 120 apple 
pies are required for a noonday mess, or 
for supper a dozen yard-square pans of 
sponge cake. 

Commanding Officer Dodge has ap- 
proved the use of war bread every 
Wednesday. ‘This bread the apprentices 
make from a mixture of barley or oat 
flour, with the customary wheat flour, one 
part of the former to three parts wheat. 
The bluejackets, far from expressing dis- 
relish of this economy, have welcomed it 
warmly as a palatable change of diet. 
Their only added comment has been that 
the barley bread is somewhat more tasty 
than the oat mixture. 

“Civilian consumers,” says Professor 
Summers, “both those with true war spirit 
and those who have merely an idea of 
saving money, are demanding that city 
bakeries supply them with war bread. 
Many bakers are making it, but with their 
own private estimate of what war bread 
should be. Some are making a coarse 
bread out of a low-grade flour, or from 
whole wheat. I believe whole wheat bread 
as a steady diet is unhealthful, and a 
strain on the digestive system. Other bak- 
ers are rolling corn meal into loaves of 
white bread when the loaves are being 
made up. But no recipe has been uni- 
versally adopted. 

“The bread now supplied to men in 
training camps and in the field is not made 
from coarse flours or from a mixture, but 
from the best grade of bakers hard wheat 
flour. The doughs are stiffer than in 
civilian bakeries, and the fermentation is 
not allowed to proceed so far. Therefore 
a loaf with a more nutty wheat flavor re- 
sults, though less sugar, no malt and no 
milk are used. For thorough baking, an 
hour and ten minutes are required. 

“For the Dunwoody bluejackets, or even 
as a general suggestion, my idea of a 
wheatless day is buckwheat cakes for 
breakfast, war bread for dinner, and corn 
muffins for supper. Before the war is 
much older we may come to some such 
menu.” 

Some of the more enterprising student 
bakers, if enterprise can be called crossing 
the bridge before arriving thereat, have 
attempted after working hours in the 
bakeshop to. make certain delicatessen or 
fancy pasties of their own. In the absence 
of the guiding eye of an instructor these 
new jackies, laudably displaying initiative 
and enthusiasm, but lacking in delibera- 
tion, have drawn from the oven creations 
grotesque. 

One or two men quietly bought fruit for 
pies, but the fruit stormed the crust and 
oozed into oblivien. Another man built 
baseball biscuits. Still another wantonly 
murdered his yeast by using salt instead 
of sugar, and the sullen bread refused to 
rise. Perhaps the crowning shock came 
when a group of novices ambitiously sent 
a pan of corn bread to the cook’s galley in 
the cafeteria, and the chief cook stacked 
the corn bread outside with the remark 
that he could not that day use any armor 
plate. 

Most of the experimenting thenceforth 
has been done officially in the experimental 
laboratory. The more zealous bluejackets 
have agreed that it is wisest to bide their 
time. 

Dunwoody naval bakers are going to sea 
supremely confident that they can “stand 
the gaff,” that they can acquit themselves 
with worthiness on any ship of war. After 
their exhaustive training are justified 
in so thinking, and they will win out. But 
they will be confronted by many new con- 


ditions to which at first they will not find 
it easy to adjust themselves, 

Their hours of work, or “on watch” will 
be longer and more trying. The ship bake- 
~—_ is not provided with so many mechan- 
ical appliances as Dunwoody, to expedite 
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the varied baking processes. The ovens 
are built differently and require more fre- 
quent, more precise, attention. Heavy seas 
during rough weather sometimes demand 
almost acrobatic agility on the part of 
ship’s bakers. Generally, there is a de- 
cided reduction in the amount of “elbow 
room.” 

“The old grumble used to be,” says 
Commissary Steward Miskowski, now de- 
tailed to Dunwoody after 11 years’ service 
at sea in the galley and bakeshop, “amongst 
us bakers, that a man-of-war was always 
built and afloat before they ever thought 
anything about the bakeshop. When a baker 
would come aboard and look for his quar- 
ters they would tell him to pick out any 
space that was left. After poking around 
the ship all day he would find a place about 
as big as a phone booth, and connect up 
his oven. That was the story we used to 
soothe ourselves with, and on some of the 
older boats it wasn’t much of an exaggera- 
tion, On one big ship I sailed on, the 
smokestack ran right up through the mid- 
dle of the bakeshop. I had to walk around 
it to get to my oven door. 

“But the fine new boats which make up 
the biggest part of our navy now are much 
better planned, with a good-sized bake- 
shop on the quarterdeck just aft the gal- 
ley, so that the bakers can lift up the 
hatches whenever they want to cool off. 
Dunwoody bakers ordered to such ships 
ought to learn the ropes without much 
trouble. 

“Battleships have a chief baker, one 
baker first class and four second class; 
cruisers, flotilla tenders and some colliers 
about the same, according to the comple- 
ment of men aboard. A baker, second 
class, trained ashore and sent to one of 
these vessels, would thus break in with 
mates of experience. If he goes to one of 
the German liners now in the transport 
service, he will probably find the bakery 
more roomy than in a regular naval ship.” 

The common bakeshop on shipboard is 
fitted with a dough mixer, a cake mixer 
and a proof box. Dough dividers and 
biscuit cutters, as at Dunwoody, are not 
furnished at sea. If the electric power 
runs low at an inconvenient hour, as some- 
times happens when extra power is requi- 
site in another- quarter of the ship, the 
bakers must punch their dough by hand. 
There are both coal and electric ranges; 
the latter is favored, because of the more 
steady heat it affords. 

Two ovens are run at once, each with a 
capacity of 144 loaves. Conservation of 
space makes necessary an oven construc- 
tion radically different than in shore bak- 
eries. Instead of the bread baking all on 
one broad surface, the pans—each con- 
taining nine loaves—are in four layers, 
and must be interchanged continually. 
The top pan is done after it has baked a 
certain time in the bottom layer, and vice 
versa. This process, calling for four 
times as much watchfulness on the part 
of the bakers, is nevertheless a good solu- 
tion of the problem. Added responsibility 
is discipline which discovers a man’s execu- 
tive traits, if he has any. 

A baker will go on watch at two bells, or 
1 o’clock in the afternoon, and stand by 
in the bakeshop until 9 or 10 o’clock that 
everling, according to the requisitions of 
the bill of fare for the morrow. If the 
breakfast menu calls for muffins or corn 
bread, the baker may not go below so soon 
as when there is nothing to make ready 
until the noon mess. Not often, however, 
is he detained later than 10 p.m. He is 
then relieved until 7 in the morning, when 
he comes on again to work until 1. 

To set the dough and wateh it through 
the night is not an enviable job, but every 
shore-trained navy baker has this duty 
ahead of him when he gets to sea. The 
dough must be punched every hour and a 
half, and woe to the young baker who lets 
it get by him! If after setting the dough 
he gets a bit drowsy and lengthens himself 
out on the wide trough cover for 40 winks 
—those 40 which too frequently stretch to 
40,000—he may waken lugubriously to 
find himself raised a foot or two heaven- 
ward and the neglected dough spreading 
rietously over the floor of the bakeshop. 

There is then nothing to do but heave the 
stuff overboard quick, and make a sponge 
dough. And whenever that coarse, highly 

rous bread appears at a ship breakfast 
it may be pretty well gu that some 
luckless baker put away more than an 
hour and a half in dreamland. 

In such a pinch the wrath of the com- 
missary steward is appalling. Never does 
a baker repeat the offense and escape pun- 


ishment, but it has befallen many newly 
rated apprentices that they do make this 
first awful slip. 

The celebrated plum duff, that delicacy 
which for ages has been served aboard ship 
on Wednesdays and Sundays,—other days, 
too, if wanted,—will be about the first new 
dish which Dunwoody bakers will be 
called upon to make. Like the thin boy 
who was called Fatty, plum duff is prob- 
ably thus named because it contains no 
plums. Its ingredients are white flour, 
baking powder, raisins and prunes well 
mangled, and molasses. Usually, upon 
being served, it is anointed with lemon 
sauce. It is the marine dessert supreme, 
and will never yield its primacy. 

In an emergency, ne yeast is another 
specialty which navy bakers have to make. 
When long at sea, the stock of manufac- 
tured yeast is apt to fail, especially if the 
refrigeration plant should be temporarily 
out of order. The proportion of the chief 
materials in hop yeast is 10 lbs of potatoes 
to 1 lb of hops. The potatoes are cooked 
until of soupy consistency, then the hops 
are stirred in, and the mixture is boiled. 
For a “primer,” of course, a bit of the 
manufactured yeast is used. After fer- 
mentation the hop yeast is strained, and 
the liquid put aside ready for use. 

When the ocean is running high and the 
deck is awash, the men in the bakeshop as 
well as the rest of the crew have to scram- 
ble for their equilibrium. During such 
stormy weather it is hardly possible to 
bake good bread, because the pans slide 
against the sides of the oven and the loaves 
burn. Consequently, it may be necessary 
to make soda biscuits only, for two or 
three days at a time. 

The light biscuits—by this time the bak- 
ers have learned to make them really light 
—stay fixed in the oven fairly well, and 
while the rolling and pitching of the ship 
may send the pans careening against the 
oven door, and the door-catch may be worn 
blunt, yet the impact is not strong enough 
to make the door fly open and send the 
biscuits scuttering over the floor. On the 
other hand, the heavier bread loaves may 
cause exactly that mishap. In the case of 
biscuits, again, the biscuits do not rise high 
enough over the edges of their tins to burn 
if they slide against the oven sides. 

Upon passing their examinations, attain- 
ing their ratings, and being recommended 
for sea service by Ensign Dodge, Dun- 
woody bakers are sent to a receiving ship 
somewhere on the coast. They at once go 
on active duty in the bakeshop of that 
ship, and help to prepare the bread and 
pastry for from 1,400 to 1,800 men aboard, 
nearly all awaiting call to the fleets. When 
the commanding officer receives a request 
for a certain number of bakers for certain 
ships, he orders the commissary steward 
to detach them, and away they go to the 
life they have so eagerly foretasted. 


A Modern California Bakery 

At the formal opening of the Quality 
bakery, San Luis Obispo, Cal., ladies con- 
nected with the plant served refreshments 
in the afternoon and evening to citizens 
who responded freely to the invitation to 
visit the establishment. ‘The bakery is 
owned by leading grocerymen of the city. 
David Muzios is manager, E. P. Valen- 
tine secretary, and O. J. Belloni treasurer. 

The plant is of brick, is designed espe- 
cially for bakery purposes, is 30x60, and 
has a cement floor throughout. Every 
detail has been worked out for a perfect 
sanitary plant. Space is provided for 
another oven when business justifies the 
addition. 

A counter runs across the main room 
about 50 feet back of the front entrance. 
The space in front of this is used as a 
delivery department. The arrangement 
leaves the entire plant open to public view 
oe the large plate glass windows in 

ront. 








Lake Grain Rates Fixed 

A dispatch from Cleveland, Ohio, says 
that carrying charges on grain for Decem- 
ber loading and storage cargoes have been 
fixed by President Barnes, of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, and 
the Lake Carriers’ Committee. 

Boats taking cargoes from Dec. 1 to 
Dec. 12 will get 514¢, which is an advance 
of %c bu over the present rate, which 
helds up to midnight, Nov. 30, and the 
storage rate will be 6c. It is not likely 
any storage cargoes will be loaded in No- 
vember, so that an advance of %,c¢ will be 
made all around. 

Vessel men figured that rates for post- 
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season loading should be high enough to 
pay for the extra insurance, but the ad- 
vance of %,c over the present rate will 
meet extra insurance only up to Dec. 5. 

According to an agreement with Presi- 
dent Barnes, the shipper is to have the 
option of unloading or designating for 
storage, expressing his decision on arrival 
of the boat at a Lake Erie port, with the 
modification that any special committee 
selected by the lake carriers may designate 
such boats as must be definitely unloaded 
on arrival on account of condition of vesse| 
or other reasons satisfactory to the special 
committee. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills wit) 
a daily capacity of 57,600 bbls, from Jan, |, 
1917, to Nov. 17, 1917, with comparisons, i, 

bbis (000’s omitted): 
c-Output—, -—Exports—. 








1917 1916 “191% 1916 

Minneapolis ...15,113 16,683 901 1,210 
Duluth-Superior 934 1,096 10 $0 
66 outsidé mills 9,343 9,441 100 120 
Totals ...... 25,390 27,220 1,011 1,420 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bushels (000’s omitted), as follows: 


1917 1916 

Minneapolis ..........see00% 68,008 75,074 
Duluth-Superior ............ 4,203 4,932 
66 outside mills ............ 42,044 42,454 
ee Salad 114,265 122,490 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 Ibs in wood, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on Nov. 23, 
1917, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


lnor Pat - Tnor Pat 
Year bbl Year u bbl 
1927 2. -0. $2.14 $10.00 1902..... $ .74 $3.65 
1916..... 1.92% 9.90 1901..... 71 3.50 
1916..... 1.04% 6.50 1900..... 74 3.70 
1926..65. 1.17% 5.90 1899..... 64 3.25 
1913..... -845% 4.55 1898..... 6 3.40 
1913. ...' 81% 4.30 1897..... 91 4.65 
pt} ae 1.05% 6.15 1896..... 79 4.10 
1910 1.05 5.15 1896..... 54 3.00 
1909..... 1.07 5.10 1894..... 59 3.15 
1908..... 1,07 5.20 1893..... 60 3.75 
1907..... 1.05 6.10 1892..... 69 3.70 
1906..... 82 4.00 1891..... 87 4.60 
1905..... -82 4.40 1890..... 92 4.90 
1904..... 1.10 5.65 1889..... 7 4.40 
1908..... 81 4.15 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b, Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on Nov. 
17, 1917, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 





No.2 Pat- No.2 Pat 
Year hard ent Year hard ent 
BOLT. 000 $2.12 $10.06 1907..... $ .95% $4.40 
1926. .00. 1.89 9.00 1906..... -71% = 3.10 
1915..... 1.05 4.75 1905..... 81% 3.75 
BORG. 00s 1.06% 4.60 1904..... 1.04% 4.90 
1928..... -86 72% 3.20 
1912..... 81 A 66% 2.95 
1911..... 1.02 4.45 1901..... 69% 2.90 
1910..... 1.00% 4.30 1900..... -67 3.10 
1909..... 1.05% 4.55 1899..... -64% 3.00 
1908..... 1.00% 4.35 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on Nov. 17, 
1917, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 











Special Notices" 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted wii! be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertiseménts will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 








is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 
Copy for advertisements in this dep:rt- 


ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 
Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








EXPERIENCED MILLWRIGHTS WANTED 
immediately. Apply Hunt Bros. Ltd. 
London, Ontario, Can. 
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NIGHT ENGINEER WANTED BY NORTH 


Dakota mill; steady year around position 
offered. Address 979, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—MILLER COMPETENT TO RUN 


s 


AY 


250-bbl soft wheat mill nights; steady posi- 
tion for right man; state salary and ex- 
perience in first letter. Address 936, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





ECOND MILLERS WANTED FOR WEST- 
ern Canadian milling company whose mills 
ire good and conditions of employment 
attractive.’ Address ‘“‘Second Miller,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Grain Exchange, 
Winnipeg, Man. 





IILL SUPERINTENDENT WANTED FOR 
western Canadian milling company; good 
mills that are well located and with prom- 
ise of growth. Address “Superintendent,” 
care Northwestern Miller, Grain Exchange, 
Winnipeg, Man. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





OFFICE MAN, CAPABLE OF MANAGING, 


I 





desires position offering advancement with 
a progressive mill; 34 years old; have had 
entire charge of mill office for 12 years 
where now employed. Address 955, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER WITH GOOD COM- 


pany; reliable, practical man; married; can 
give satisfaction; plenty of experience and 
good references, Address 974, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 


of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 


salesman having established trade and val- 
uable acquaintance with the best baking 
and jobbing carload trade in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and Mary- 
land, will consider attractive connection 
with first-class and progressive spring 
wheat or Kansas mill making quality flour; 
salary and necesdgary expense arrangement; 
at present employed. Address “L,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 16 Beaver Street, New 
York City. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
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Mill €8 Elevator Supplies 


Elevator Boots, Heads and Casings, Belts, Chains, Buckets 
and Bolts. Shafting, Shaft Bearings, Couplings and 
Collars. Pulleys, Gears, Sprocket Wheels and 
Sheaves. Complete Rope Transmissions. 

Car Loaders, Car Pullers, Car Mov- 
ers. Power Grain Shovels 
for Unloading Cars. 

Bag Fillers. 

Trucks. 


Complete equipments for handling any kind of material. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Chicago: Western Ave., 17th-18th St. 


New York: Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal, No. 50 Church Street 
allas, Texas: 711 Main Street 
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[EAD MILLER OF 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, who is familiar with all phases of 


. milling and mill construction, desires cor- 


yespondence with a progressive firm re- 
garding the superintendency of a plant 
with capacity equal to or over 1,000 bbls. 
Address 976, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


FOR SALBE—400-BBL RYE MILL AND 


25,000-bu elevator, electric power, up to 
date in every respect and in Al condition, 
with trackage and best shipping facilities, 
located in a Minnesota city, can be bought 
at a low figure if taken at once; do not 
answer unless you mean -business. Address 
978, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Strong financial and 


best results may be obtained. 


ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


roperty interests have just completed a care- 
ful survey of the flour milling business and are convinced now is the 
time to build a flour mill and that Kansas City is the location where 


They control a location that has connections with every railroad 
entering Kansas City and stand ready to become financially interested 
in a company, backed by men of sound milling and financial ability, to 
construct and operate a flour mill of 1,200 to 5,000 barrels, or larger, 
capacity. Correspondence confidential. 


Advertiser refers by special permission to The Northwestern Miller. 


Address 409, care Northwest- 








Sales-Manager Wanted 


A 2,000-bbl milling concern located at a Missouri River terminal market 
offers an exceptional opportunity to a real sales-manager. Man must under- 
stand the flour trade thoroughly, and be able to build up sound and effective 
selling organization; he must be a leader of his selling forces in every sense 
of the word, not only in directing them from his desk but in leading their 
work in the field. He must have record of accomplishment in his previous 
position and have an exceptionally clean business record. Successful experi- 
ence in developing family trade through jobbers with resale work is espe- 
cially desired, if not absolutely essential. 
to pay a better salary than he is now getting and give him a satisfactory 
percentage of the profits. All correspondence confidential. 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


To the right man we will be glad 
Address 408, 








FOR SALE CHEAP, the following 
machinery, practically new: One Ameri- 
can Blower Fan, 60in; one Howe plat- 
form scale with 60 bu hopper, double 
beam; one Fairbanks gasoline engine, 
8h.-p. ©. 8. Christensen Oo., Madelia, 
Minnesota. 





We are large buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It may pay you to correspond with us. 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Northwestern 
National 
Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Capital, - - $4,000,000 
Surplus, - - $2,000,000 . 


































Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 

The best suction of any 
scourer made. 





“FIBREFLAX” 


This new “Creation 
in Sewing Twine” has all the 
good qualities of the highest 
priced flax at much lower 
cost. Its soft silky finish and 
unusual strength makes it and prices on our 
“easy sewing.” Furnished in complete line 
any form desired, such as reels of 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 


Write us for catalogue 


of many ends (hide rope), 
skeins 72 or 90 inches, balls, 
tubes, etc. 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


Write for Price List ‘*E’’ 
and Samples 


AMERICAN,MILLS COMBANY 
aMakers of Bconomy Twines 
Ar Atri arta, GeorGia, U.S.A, 








The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Branch Offices: 
Great Falls, Mont. 
and Winnipeg, Can. 


Wholesome Bread Ne 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 








Liquid Sugar 


the great ; 
Accenuator SNA 








Eliminates all 





Shortening AP ELT 
Sugar 
Suge WHEAT 
Malt HEATER 
Makes Whiter Bread The Improved 
Bread Retains Moisture Longer ———_ 
A Yeast Generator — 
= It Heats Evenly 
Detailed and Government = soe ol 
analysis supplied = % 
= Write for 
Will Save You $1 or More per Bar- = Prices 
rel in Baking Flour = Sole Agents 
Write for full particulars = Allis: Chalmers 
= Manufacturing Company 
J. B. Albach = MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





In Canada 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd. 
oronto, Ont. 





Distributor Liquid Sugar 
509-10 Granite Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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HE GOVERNMENT?’S DESIRE to 

standardize the size and price of the 
loaf, together with the regulated price of 
flour, creates a condition that every baker 
must immediately meet. 


This problem will be satisfactorily settled just as soon as the baker can 
put into practice such economies as are profitable to himself and at the 
same time acceptable to his customers. 


White Corn Flour shows a practical way. Its use as a 5% to 
15% admixture with wheat flour makes many savings in baking. You'll 
produce a true economy loaf without lowering nutritive value. 


You do not sacrifice quality. White Corn Flour contains equivalent food properties of 
wheat flour and the processes of milling are identical. The loaf you produce will have a fine 
texture, a crisp crust, and nut-like flavor. It will have better keeping qualities—stays fresh 
and moist longer—no stale loaves. It’s not war bread—but good, wholesome white bread. 


There is a saving in cost. The average price of White Corn Flour is less than that of 
wheat flour. In addition to this, White Corn Flour absorbs more than twice the amount of 
water, much of which is retained in baking. 

There is a saving in sugar and shortening. The two important factors that the Food Administration 
is striving to conserve, show a saving when White Corn Flour is used. 


High value as an yeast food. White Corn Flour is very rich in diastase elements| which during fermen- 
tation develop dextrine and maltose, strong yeast foods. 


You get more loaves from the batch. The dough made with the White Corn Flour and wheat flour 
admixture will yield more loaves than with all wheat flour,—or more bread at less cost. 


Write for our baking formulas. We have made thorough experiments in the baking of bread with 
wheat and White Corn Flour admixtures. These results which are practical to try in your-own baking will be 


gladly mailed you. 


Write to 


CHAS. W. SCHMIDT, Secretary, 
947 West 6th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF WHITE CORN MILLERS 





